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Wise Men from the East 
and from the West 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 
A NATURAL QUESTION 

Books are fated to be "introduced." Why this 
is so, fellowcraftsmen and many of the reading 
public know. The custom is old; but, like many 
other things, the "introduction" has undergone 
some changes with the passing of time. In earlier 
days, as a general rule, the introduction consti- 
tuted a summary of the book. In those good old 
days the author deemed it necessary to state in 
the introduction, in swaying Miltonic phrase- 
ology, what he was going to say in the body of the 
book, and then proceed to say it in the " following 
chapters." In some cases the introduction ren- 
dered the book quite dispensable. 

In more recent times the character of the intro- 
duction has generally been changed. It is now 
used to present subject-matter which is a little 
more than kith and a little less than kin to that 
which the book is intended to contain : such mat- 
ter as the general subject of the book calls for, 
but whidi is not vital enough to form an oiganic 
part of the book itself. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

Following the current custom, I wish to devote 
this openii^ chapter to the consideration of a 
question which I feel my comparative study of 
the E^t and of the West in this volume is lilcely 
to raise. 

The question seems to me to be a natural, 
although not always a pertinent, one. The case is 
not altogether hypothetic^. And while the atti- 
tude which this question reveals is that of a cer- 
tain class, yet the interrogation exists potentially 
In the general consciousness of a people whose 
life is critically studied by a writer of alien birth. 

So far as my own personal experience goes as 
an Eastern-Westerner, I cannot justly say that 
I have much cause for complaint. The cordial 
reception which my former publications have had 
in this country and in England leads me to be- 
lieve that in itself alien birth imposes no discredit 
upon an author's good faith. Yet, even as one of 
the most highly favored alien-bom citizens tn 
this country, I have encountered the question I 
have in mind, at times in most unexpected quar- 
ters. Its tone is only rarely harsh and overbear- 
ing. It is often put as any other question which 
is asked by honest seekers for information. Never- 
theless, the very character of the question in its 
relation to an alien thinker seldom fails, espe- 
cially at a public meeting, at least to seem to dis- 
pute the right of such a person to criticize a social 
order which extends to him its hospitality. 
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A NATURAL QUESTION 

The fonii in which this question is put is gen- 
erally something like this: "Your criticism of 
Western civilization may, or may not, be correct; 
in either case, where do you prefer to live, in the 
East, or in the West?" 

The challenge here, though very ingenious, is 
not hard to see. The question resolves itself into 
this: "If the defects and faults with which 
you charge Western civilization are to your mind 
real, why then are you here? Why do you not 
depart hence, shaking off the dust from your 
feet as you go?" 

The naturalness of this question is too obvious 
to be stated at any great length. Let us place it 
upon the head of that convenient scapegoat 
known as "human nature." The tendency to 
question at least the judgment, if not the motive, 
of an alien critic of a people's life is universal 
among men. Anglo-Saxon writers who have 
undertaken to pass judgment upon the life and 
institutions of alien peoples, amcmg whom they 
happened to dwell, have had to face similar 
resentments and have been subjected to like cen- 
sures as those inflicted by the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves upon those who criticize their life and 
institutions. I well remember how in Syria, even 
laefore the present restlessness had invaded the 
minds of men everywhere in tl\e world, the spoken 
and written comments of English and American 
missionaries and other writers on the life of our 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

own people were resented by the enlightened 
natives, who were, in the majority of cases, the 
pupils of those missionaries. 

"Just think of it!" I often heard it said; "we 
are being scandalously criticized by these for- 
eigners who scarcely know as yet how to speak 
our language. When will the time come when we 
shall be able to establish our own educaticmal 
institutions and get rid of all for^ners?" Such 
are the failings of human nature in every people 
under the sun. 

But the question before us becomes both 
natural and pertinent in the case of those East- 
erners who come to America and England wear- 
ing the air of supreme spiritual wisdom: those 
E^temers who commit themselves to a theory o{ 
Western civilization in advance of an accurate 
knowledge of the life of that civilization, and who 
pose in those hospitable coimtries as the compas- 
sionate saviors of a lost race. Their idea usually 
is that the realities of the spiritual life are thickly 
v^led from Western eyes and that Western 
peoples are so pitiably deluded as to mistake the 
mechanics of life for its vitality, and the externals 
of life for its inward essence. 

I am aware of the fact that the position of such 
self-styled "Eastern seers" does not differ from 
that of those Anglo-Saxon superiors who style 
all the Eastern people among whom they happen 
to be " the pOOT natives, " nor from the position of 
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A NATURAL QUESTION 

certain American "refonnera" of the native 
stock who have nothing but condemnation for the 
land of their birth and residence. Listening to 
such exponents of human rights and interpreters 
of American institutions, one, a forever espe- 
dally , if he iseasily convinced, is led to believe that 
this great country has experienced an imcontrol- 
lable moral hemorrh^e which has sapped its life. 
He is led to imagine that the ship of state must be 
on the rocks, although the drunken crew does not 
fully realiM the horror. 

But while this is the attitude of swne "reform- 
ers" of American nativity, nevertheless one 
wrong judgment does not by any manner of means 
make another wrong judgment r^t. If the mis- 
taken foreign critic is willing to be corrected, he 
may be an asset to the country he criticizes. If, 
however, he amply claims to speak untruth by a 
divine r^ht, he should be " handed his passports" 
and given every possible facility to seek climes 
more congenial to his soul. 

In the case of such critics, I repeat, the ques- 
tion, "If this country is as bad as you say it is, 
why are you here? " is both natural and pertinent. 
I would extend the courtesy also to native-bom 
critics of a similar character. The mere accident 
of birth carries with it no right to such license. A 
native-bom Jonah is even a greater danger to the 
ship of state than a foreign-bom Jonah. The 
former cannot be so easily suspected, not to know 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

the truth of the statements he makes, as the latter. 
The r^htful place of either and of both is in the 
belly of the whale, until repentance effects their 
release. 

But in the case of those critics, of whatever 
nativity, whose good faith and earnest and care- 
ful seeking of the facts makes them one with the 
soul of the country they criticize, our question 
is not pertinent. Anglo-Saxon dviltzation has 
profited by the labors of foreign critics, as its own 
scholarly and humane critics have benefited other 
peoples. It would be decidedly against the genius 
of this avilization to suppress within its borders, 
or exclude from respectful consideration on ac- 
count of race or language, the social and political 
ju<^jnents passed upon it by any well-inten- 
tioned thinker. The dynamics of any true civili- 
zation are spiritual, and spiritual gifts are the 
excluave possession of no one race or people. They 
are human assets which every nation should 
gather into her own treasure-house. 

The nobler spirit of the present age wars 
against assumed and arbitrary exclusiveness. The 
interrelations of the peoples of the world are in- 
conceivably more extensive and more complex 
than ever they were before in the history of the 
world. We are trafficking to-day internationally, 
not only with goods and finance, but with thought 
and sympathy. The intermingling of peoples 
goes on also on a similar scale. Racial bloods, as 
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A NATURAL QUESTION 

well as racial thoughts, are being fused together as 
never before, and the idea of d^nocracy renders 
the word "forever" of uncertain meaning. To- 
day the good spirit "which searcheth the deep 
things of God " divides mankind, not into fore^- 
ers and natives, but into good and bad. He who 
is of this spirit finds or should find himself an 
integral unit of civilized society anywhere in the 
world. The stranger, the foreigner, the alien, is he 
who holds no kinship with the spirit of truth and 
good will. It is he whose religious, political, and 
social theories are subversive of the right prin- 
dples of orderly and decent htunan existence, and 
not he who happens to have been bom in another 
coimtry than that in which he reades. This being 
the case it logically follows that the moral prol>- 
lems of any country are the problems of civiliza- 
tion in general. As such they should be the chief 
concern of every beneficent thinker of whatever 
race. This should apply especially to those of us 
of foreign birth who have found in this great 
country a much-coveted home and deeply cher- 
ished opportunities. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I ap- 
proach my present task. I am no longer a for- 
eigner whose views of American life are a mere 
intellectual formula; no longer a curious observer 
of an alien civilization whose course and destiny 
are none of my concern. I could not be such an 
individual, even if I would. America, vast and 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

imd^nable, haa entered into my souL All her 
waves and her billows have gone over me. I am in 
this country from deliberate and, I believe, wise 
preference. Both as a territory and. as a human 
society America is to a newcomer a revolutionary 
idea. It is a breaker of old ties, a modifier of old 
notions, a re\%aler of a new heavrai and a new 
earth. What it has been, what it is, and what it 
m^ht be as an advancer of dvilizatton, are al- 
most overpowerii^ thoughts. They make a criti- 
dsm of certain phases of its life a duty too sacred 
to be evaded. 

To my great admiration for America's funda- 
mental character, I would add my admiration for 
the Anglo-Saxon race in general. I am not con- 
scious of any antagonism in me toward any other 
of the great races of the modem world. I simply 
feel an inward partiality toward this race as one 
feels drawn toward a person he loves. In early 
youth, whea I first came in touch with Western 
educational institutions in my native land, I woke 
up to find myself possessed of this toidency. The 
Englishman (in those days we generally thoi^ht 
of both the English and Americans in our midst 
as English) seemed to me to be the embodiment 
of d^ity and integrity. My further acquaint- 
ance with the son of this race has not been 
seriously disappointing. My early conception of 
htm still holds. I admire him to-day as a truth- 
teller, as this world goes, as a champicm of free* 
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A NATURAL QUESTION 

dom mthin a just law, a lover of home, and as one 
Tdio has high r^:ard for wranan and child. I am 
also mindful of his faults, chief amoi% which are 
tufl haughtiness, his commerdalism, and his tend- 
ency to believe that he la divinely tq^pdnted to 
Kcerdse authority over "inferior" races. This 
latter tendency, which is bom largely of the oom- 
merdalistic mind, has been greatly modified in 
the American Ai^lo-Saxon, but remains strraig 
in the original stock. And while I think that the 
noblest members of this race rqnesent the super- 
type of man oa the earth today, I am not blind 
to the fact that the Anglo-Saxon is also capable of 
s^ous moral lapses. I do not feel inclined to say 
unqualifiedly that the good Anglo-Saxon is very 
good, and the bad Anglo-Saxon is horrid, but I am 
aware of the fact that, as certain chapters of his 
history ^low, this man is capable when he wills of 
doing a great deal of harm. As a type he is not a 
breeder of assassins and blood-thirsty anarchists, 
but he is capable of forcii^ the opium trade on a 
great people and of seeking to own the whole 
earth, if circumstance favored hb deigns. 

In venturing to add my mite in these ample, 
plebeian observations to the contributions of the 
writers on such subjects as this, I have not been 
actuated by much sympathy on my part with the 
idea that American or Ai^lo-Saxon civilization 
in general, is hopelessly on the veige of failure. 
Such a notion, I am convinced, does not square 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

witli the facts. Of course no civilization is ever 
too great to collapse when the springs of its 
spiritual life are allowed to dry up. The law of 
retribution is no respecter of persons, or of races. 
But I do not think that the constructive forces of 
Western civilization have become so ineffective as 

- to call only for lamentaticHis emd anguish of soul. 
The threatening danger arises rather from the 
fact that many of those constructive forces are 
being slowly but surely diverted into otlur than 
their proper channels. The battle, however, has 
not been lost. It is perfectly possible to diange 
formation and win the day. 
Nor is my comparison of the E^t with the 

■ West an invidious one. The vast forward strides 
which the West has made in modem times on 
many lines makes it irrational to compare the 
East with it as a social and political equal. Cer- 
tainly my purpose is not to press a preconceived 
theory, re^irdtess of the facts. My aim is rather 
to think and speak with reference to certain 
natural endowments which have tended to make 
the Easterners and the Westerners what they are 
in their respective spheres, and to venture an 
c^inion as to how these two worlds can, profitably 
to both of them, form points of spiritual contact 
with one another. I feel that the sifting and over- 
turning of peoples and nations which the many 
modem sodal and political agencies are effecting, 
and the fearful consequences wluch the ^plica- 
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A NATURAL QUESTION 

tion of brute force to human problems never 
fails to bring about, require a change of method 
in the dealing of the West with the East. In one 
sense what the sword brings the sword takes away. 
In another sense the sword brings that which it 
never can take away, and that is, Hatred. 

I am fully conscious of the magnitude of the 
task I have set for myself. I am aware also of the 
me^emess of my capacity adequately to inter- 
pret the tendencies I have chosen to deal with in 
the followii^ chapters. Nevertheless, I am send- 
ing forth this voliune as an appeal to better-quali- 
6ed writers and to the nobler minds among the 
public in this country and in England to give this 
subject the wise and sympathetic attention it 
deserves. The problem is neither political nor 
sectionaL It is human, it is spiritual, and only 
the wise men from the East and the wise men 
from the West working together as friends and as 
E{>iritual thinkers can effect its proper solution. 
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-..CHAPTER I 
THE T^ MINDS 

THERte is an Oriental nun^,.find there is an Ocd- 
dental mind. They are two'^siiactive types of 
mind. The tw£un may meet, biit tbejr never can 
be so joined tc^ether that they cannot be put 
asunder. The difference between them is^lifce-.the 
difference between the metals; it is constitutitfioal. 

Of course, if we contemplate the human mirid"; ■ 
with reference to its essence, we shall find it to be 
one and the same in all men. The essence is the 
realm of undifferentiated possibilities; it is the 
realm, not of articulate minds, but of general men- 
tality which is common to all intelligent crea- 
tures. Yes, "there is one mind common to all 
individual men. " Yet that one mind works dif- 
ferently in an Emerson from what it does in a 
Turiush customs officer. The seer who spoke this 
generality must have had reference either to the 
primitive substance of mind, or to the minds 
which had full access to the deep secrets of the 
universe. From the very nature of the case such 
minds must be alike. Just as in essence all men- 
tality is coie, so also, when the supreme good of 
evolution is reached by man, all minds become 
one in the glory of self-fulfillment 
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EAST IS EAST AND WEST IS WEST 

But when we connder the human mind as we 
now know it; when we study it as it has been 
manifested in the various races,* and with regard 
to its preferences, fixed racial hjalate, and methods 
of ptx>cedure, we are compeUed to admit that , 
thrae is an Oriental mind^i^ch is wtally different 
in many respects fn»)i' the Occidental mind. We 
may be able tp uiSderstand how such differences 
have come to be in the process of the centuries ; we 
may be able-to see also how they might have been 
avoided*!/ certain circumstances could have been 
changed into certain other circumstances. Never* 
'.^theless, those differences exist, and, therefore, 
, bompel our recc^;nition of them. It is they, aa 
much aa the geogr^hical portion of those two 
worids, which give the East and the West their 
dedgnations in human speech and their distinc- 
tive characteristics. 

Speaking in the language of Creation, in the 
light of my knowledge of both the East and the 
West, I feel inclined to say that the essential dif- 
ferences which appear between the races of men 
must have been in the beginning in the mind of 
the Creator. They could not have been "acciden- 
tal variations from type. " Variation is only the 
method by which the inherent differences are 
revealed. I am mindful of the scriptural saying 
that God "hath made of one blood all nations of 
men." But I su^)ect that either the "one blood" 
does not mean the one mind, or that there must 
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THE TWO MINDS 

have been a material difference in tlie makint 
of those nations. As in chemical compounds, 
tlie ratios in the compositions must have been 
different, although the basic elements were the 
same. 

But the langua^ of Creation is not very popu- 
lar in tliese days of scientific glory. Tliat lan- 
guage is being rel^ated to the past, whatever 
that may mean. It is considered to be full of 
intellectual pitfalls and beset with immovable 
philosf^hical difficulties. So I vill turn to Evolu- 
tion, the enchanter of the modem mind. 

According to the theory of evolution the 
Oriental mind remains as Oriental as diough it 
had been created to be so. From the beginnii^, 
ever since the tendency to^irard variaticHi pro- 
ceeded to manifest itself in guiding the course of 
human evolution, die Oriental mind as such began 
to be hammered into shape. The plastic possi- 
bilities of its infancy b^an to unfold under East- 
em skies. The climate, the mount^ns, the hills, 
the rivers, and the forests of that andent world 
distilled the essence of their being into the men- 
tality of the Oriental. The stars from their silent 
and clear depths in the Eastern firmament shed 
upon him their sacred influences. They were the 
first scrolls in which he read the word of God. 
Day unto day they uttered speech to his listening 
soul, and night unto night showed knowledge. 
The contemplation of his own being revealed to 
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him the Sublime fact that he wad fearfully and 
wonderfully made. He did not discover the 
process of his own making ; he simply stood f adng 
the mystery of it with reverent'awe. His medita- 
tions, his prayers, his acts of adoration, streamed 
out of his soul as responses to the whisperings of 
the wonders of his Eastern world and fixed the 
essentials of his character. 

Centuries of isolation, geographically and 
socially, and his contentment with the order of 
thit^ as it is, have given the Oriental, as it has 
the other branches of the human race, a character 
of his own wrought by the labors of coimtless 
millenniums. 

Yet, even in view of all this, I do not wish to 
run the risk of bdng called old-fashioned in this 
age of all manners of new thot^ht. I do realize 
that evolution does not mean fixity of character. 
I do realize that what has been built by a process 
of evolution can be changed or reconstructed by 
the same process. Yes, hy the same process. 
Nature hates to be forced, and will not be forced. 
She is hotly jealous for her prerogatives and 
sternly opposed to a hasty manipulation of her 
laws. If the wrath of man "worketh not the 
righteousness of God, " it certainly cannot impose 
its forcible methods upon nature. The patient, 
centuries-long building of the character of a race, 
the slow instilling of sentiments and hopes in its 
soul by natural agencies, and under ccmditiona 
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THE TWO MINDS 

many of which can never be gathered together 
again, cannot be supplanted by a hasty human 
mandate, with a view to reversing the or^iinal 
process and changing the structure of that race's 
life. 

To the East, life on the whole has for many 
centuries been an inheritance. For many cen- 
turies the East has harked back to the "wis- 
dom oftheandents" as the everlasting truth. To 
the Oriental, the old oracles spoken by holy 
prophets are the fixed stars which guide the 
course of his earthly pilgrimage. To him "seek- 
ii^" is the search for those perfect and complete 
truths which were given by Heaven "from the 
b^ltnning" for the instruction of man. "He that 
giveth his mind to the law of the Most High, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek 
out the wisdom of the ancients, and will be occu- 
pied in prophecies. He will keep the sayings of 
men of renown, and where subtile parables are, 
there will he be also." To the East, life is an 
inheritance ; to the West, an evolution induced by 
per^tent personal effort. The one has been a 
mystical contemplator of what is, as it has been 
revealed by the creative power; the other, an 
inquirer into nature's laws and a dissector of its 
body. The civilization of the one rests on agri- 
culture and religion; the civilization of the other 
on industry and education. As a result the East- 
erner has become the religious teacher of the 
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^riiote world, and the Westerner its intellectual 
and political liberator.* 

In saying there is an Oriental mind and an 
Occidental mind as two distinctive types of mind, 
I do not mean that the peoples of the East and 
the peoples of the West should remain forever 
alien to one another. My plea is that they should 
understand one another sympathetically and rec- 
ognize their fundamental differences as dearable 
tzaits which by supplementing one another may 
work out the problems of dvilizaticHi. Forcible 
methods in die attempt to chan^ a people's life 
can <Hily destroy, but cannot fulfill. 

■ For ■ fuller account of the differences betwea the Oriental and 
the Occidental mindi lee my book, Th» Syriait Chritt, eqxdally 
Pkit II, entitled "Tlie Orientol Manner gf Specdi." (HnngiitM 



CHAPTER n 
ALIEN INFLUENCES 

It is, of oouTse, posdble to Orientalize an Occiden- 
tal, and to Ooddentalize an Oriental, by perma- 
nently transplanting him in early youth to the 
new environment and thus giving him a new 
birth and nmtuie. But you cannot change the 
fundamental truts of a race by umply subjecting 
that race to the "influences" of another. For 
many centuries the East has been invaded by the 
West and intermittently placed under its domi- 
nation. In successive waves the "superior culture" 
of the West has flowed over the more ancient and 
passive 'East. The Greeks, the Romans, the Cm- 
saders, and the more recent imperialistic colo* 
nizersof Gauls and Saxons have, all of them, soi^ht 
to awaten the East from its deep slumber and 
lead it to the fresher springs of their own respec- 
tive civilizations, but to little purpose. The horse 
has been led to the water, but could not be made 
to drink. In the process of the centuries that 
hoary Orient threw off the thin veneer of alien 
civilizations as a healthy perscm throws off a (X)ld, 
'and resumed the even tenor of its way. India, 
Syria, Egypt, and the other North African coim- 
tries of to-day will no more effectively yidd their 
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souls to their modem "dvilizers" than did their 
predecessors yield their inner beii^ to Greece and 
Rome. 

The Oriental mind cannot be saxd to be utterly 
unchai^eabte. It is flexible and can imitate wlien 
it wills. But it seems, during its inconceivably 
l(mg history, to have tried "all things" and firmly 
decided to be conservative, or at least not to allow 
itself to be tossed to and fro by every wind of doc- 
trine that blew from the yet youthful and restless 
West. Consciously and unconsciously the sub- 
mission of the East to the West has always been 
temporary. The soul of that older world has 
always man^pi to rid itself of the "superior" 
tendencies whidi the newer world soi^ht to in- 
fuse into it, and to r^ain its ancient repose. 

Sometime a^o a student in a women's college in 
this country, who had spent many years in Syria, 
imdertook to describe to some of her student 
friends the broad-tailed Syrian ^leep. All went 
well with her until she stated to her interested 
hearers that the tail of the Eastern sheep, which 
is a lump of fat similar in con^stency to the 
camel's hump, weighed in some cases as much as 
fifty pounds. The incredulity of those students 
was further intensified when the young woman 
added that the Easterners attached to the body 
of the very fat sheep a small cart on which the 
tail rested, thus enabling the woolly creature, by 
dra£sing the little wa^n, to walk more comfort- 
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ably than he otherwise oould. The girl stated 
that she had only heard of the cart, which had 
been used ^ce the days of the Romans, but that 
she was absolutely certain about the size and 
we^ht of the tail of the sheep, because she had 
seen many such sheep during her sojourn in the 
Eastern country. In the absence of tangible 
evidence and of witnesses, the girl was hilariously 
jeered at by her incredulous friends and told that 
she "must have been dreamii^." Not willing to 
be set down as a vi^onary, the narrator of the 
strai^ story wrote imploring me to back her up 
by writing her a corroborative letter by which to 
confound her adversaries. I was glad to come to 
her assistance, not only with the deared letter, 
but also with a photograph of a large Syrian 
she^, which I hai^>ened to have. The picture 
gave indisputable representaticm of the huge tail 
of the sheep, but not of the cart. That vehicle, 
which I never saw in Syria, I said to her was an 
andent Roman device. When the Romans finally 
left that country, the cart, iSce everythii^ else 
that was Roman, went with them, and the Syrian 
sheep remained in Syria. 

However, it may be said here that no me 
should be so boldly dogmatic as to predict the 
fixity of the Oriental character forever. The 
times and conditions have changed dnce the days 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The influ- 
ences of those peoples upcn the East were very 
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mudi difFerent from those oterted by the modem 
Western naticHis. Ejcperimental science and ap- 
plied science were crnly very slightly known to the 
Ckeeks and the Rrnnans. Practically they had no 
machinery in the modem sense of the term. 
Besides, they were succeeded by the Arabs in the 
East, who were primitive in their mode of 
thoi^ht and life and hostile to all "idolatrous" 
institutions. The sava^ Tartars, also, later 
swept the East like a devastating flood, leaving 
nothing behind them which they could destroy. 
Furthermore, the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Crusaders did not enter so deeply into the life 
of the East as the modem European nations have 
entered, nor was the East then so e^er to borrow 
from the West as it is to-day. Modem science, 
modem education, and modem social halnts 
are steadily pouring from the West into the East 
and deeply penetrating and expanding its life. 
The modem means of communication, such as 
the railroad, the automobile, the tel^raph and 
the telephone, all "made in the West," are now 
in the East. Other products of the modem fac- 
tory which are being introduced into that part of 
the world are gradually chai^:ii% the status of 
labor and of the andent, »mple native industries. 
Western educational institutions in the East 
are causing revolutionary intellectual changes 
amcn^ the upper and the equally limited middle 
classes of the people. The Western-educated East- 
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emer is no loiter satisfied with his inteHectual 
and social inheritance. He also is becc»ning 
increasii^Iy infatuated with the. word "prog- 
ress, " and inclined to see an intimate connection 
between prepress and the modem inventions of 
the West He wears Western-made and Western- 
fashioned garments, and finds the Western lan- 
guages more flexible and of richer sources than hb 
native tongue. He sees the Westerner slowly but 
surely becoming master of the East. With this 
realizatitm a feeling of inferiority spurs the East- 
emer to quiclffin his pace, and, by adoptii^ 
Western methods, rise to an equality with hia 
Occidental invader. 

Another agnificant factor is the Eastern immi- 
grant in the West. There was a time even within 
my memory when the West was a mysterious 
world of untold wcmders, which only a few E^t- 
emers had the distinction of visiting. The tales 
which such visitors brought with them from the 
land of the afrenj were much like John the Reve- 
lator's descripticm of the New Heavens. 

In the last forty years a great host tt Orientals 
have emi^ated to Western countries, and the 
stream is still flowing. These Orientals have 
found the West a "wonderful world," but not a 
supernatural world. They have found its deni- 
zens to be men and women not much different 
from themselves. That its achievements are not 
ii4)eifauman, but oould be imitated even by the 
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pas^ve East. That while the achievements of the 
Western nations are great, their problems are 
great also. The fantastic idefUization of the West 
has lost much of its magic for these Easterners 
and become more rational. -In other words, the 
more intelligent Eastern immigrants are now con- 
vinced that it is not impossible for the East to 
adopt the desirable features of Western civiliza- 
tion, if not to evolve a similar order of things 
within its own life. At least we may be certain 
that those Easterners who have so intimately 
known the West never will be satisfied with the 
life of the East as they knew it in their yoiu^er 
days. 

These circumstances, then, which did not pre- 
vail in the days of the Greeks and the Romans, 
cannot be set aside as negligible. They are bound 
to make the influences of the modem West more 
permanent in the life of the East. 

However, before such conclusions can be ac- 
cepted as valid, two important factors must be 
coitsidered, especially with reference to the Mid- 
dle and Near East. 

First, the Extern mind is constitutionally 
averse to being mechanicalized. The scientific 
systematizii^ and standardizing of the various 
affairs of life is to the Easterner a sort of bonda^. 
To him genius must be free. I very much doubt 
whether factory labor of the highly specialized 
Western sort will ever become congenial to bim. 
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It Is not so vety coi^;enial even to the scientific 
West. The Easterner sees this. The feverish 
restlessness of the Western peoples and their vex- 
ing problems warn the Easterner that an indus- 
trial civilizaticm is no royal road to contentment 
and peace. But I shall come to this in later 
diapters. 

There are to-day industrial establishments in 
the Elast, some of which are completely under 
native control. la my boyhood days French silk- 
spinning factories were established in the East, 
some of them in the regicn where I was living. 
Native operatives flocked into those factories, 
where they were doomed to toil from twelve to 
fifteen hours a day for wages ranging anywhere 
from two cents for children to about fifteen cents 
fen: adults per day. The large gains of the French 
manufacturers lured certEun of the native ridi to 
establish such factories themselves. So they did. 
But in the course of some forty years almost 
every one of the native manufacturers went to 
the wall. Native owners, native superintendents, 
native accountants, and native operatives soon 
began to chafe tmder the exactions of "system* 
atic" work. The operators could not ruIeBthe 
operatives with a rod of iron as the Frendi adven- 
turers did, who, clothed with their extraterri- 
torial "i^hts, " lived practically above the law of 
the land. The early gains of the native manufac- 
turers and the luxuries which those gains induced 
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proved the owners' undoing. Pbetry and rcnnanoe, 
so dear to the Eastern mind, soon reasserted 
themselves and finally ruined the business. 

Such misfortunes, however, may be ascribed to 
the adventures of the inexperienced in business 
in any country. The entire situation may be 
dialled for the better through wider experience ' 
and closer contact with the West. The Eastern- 
ers may yet become so reconciled to the use of 
machinery and so strongly attracted by its jaeld 
of wealth as to make a success of modem indus- 
trial enterprises. This may all be, but I caimot 
make myself believe it The Easterners may 
make good use of machinery " made in the West" ; 
they may acquire steadiness and skill in its use 
under the guidance of Western experts; but not 
if they are to manufacture the machinery them- 
selves in any considerable quantities and with 
scientific precision. Successful competition in this 
field with the West seems to me to be beyond 
Extern skill. It is true that so far Japan has 
demonstrated her ability to do all this, and the 
far-famed genius of the Chinaman may yet do no 
less. But as for the rest of the East, the s^ns are 
not nearly so promising. 

I do not mean in the least to ^ore, or even to 
minimize, the beneficial effects of an industrial sys- 
tem gradually introduced into the East and con- 
ducted first of all with a view to human welfare. 
Yet my opinion is that every lover of luunanity 
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should ardently hope that the East may never 
become so fond of machinery as the West is. At 
kast die sudden introduction of Western indus- 
trial methods into the East would, I think, be ca- 
lamitous. I dread to think of what would become 
of that andentw(»'ld if in the noct fifty years die 
Western factory system were established in it. 
With the lack of education among the masses, and 
the absence of a large middle class to act as a shield 
for the weak and a curb to the strong, the joinii^ 
of forces by Eastern and Western "promoters" of 
industrial enterprises in the East, whose purpose 
is "imdreamed-of profits," would mean no less 
than the reduction of those untutored masses to a 
worse slavery than prevailed imdo- the pyramid 
builders. 

The East needs an industrial awakening, but 
this must be broi^ht about very slowly. It must 
fxime no faster than a system of education, de- 
seed not only to train those masses in the right 
use of hand and brain, but to awaken them to the 
fact that they are members of the human family 
endowed with the inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Let the West in its 
dealing with the East along these lines take its 
own misadventures into account. The repetition 
of such misadventures in the now restless but less 
intelligent East would create social problems 
whose solution would baffle the ii^enuity of 
mankind. 
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Second, the permanence of Western influence 
in the life of the East will depend upon the char- 
acter of the final adjustment of the relations 
between the two worlds. If the end is to be 
friendly cooperation, which shall guarantee to the 
East a life of its own, free from Western political 
domination, then we have reason to hope that the 
East will remain gladly receptive of Western 
ideas and eager to adopt Western educational and 
industrial methods. If, however, the Western 
imperialist means to have his way in the East, the 
results are bound to be much less gratifying, much 
less beneficial to either the East or the West. The 
dull but ominous rumblii^ which at present 
invades the bearii^ of the world indicates unmis- 
takably that the spirit of revolution f^ainst the 
West is agitating the East. And sudi a cataclysm 
if it ever comes will certainly sweep out of the 
East the Westerners and everything Western. 
Hatred is never constructive. The wise men from 
the West, who place humanity above its posses- 
sions and good will among peoples above mone- 
tary gain, must not allow the " market "-seeker to 
dominate their councils, and, by exploiting the 
East, sow in the minds of its peoples the seeds of 
hatred and revolution. 

The Easterner can be changed and made an 
asset to modem civilization when he is sur- 
txHmded by influences such as we Easterners find 
in this land of our adoption. 
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Many of us who were transplanted from the 
East to the West in early youth have for all prac- 
tical purposes been ^i'"stemized. We have 
learned to love Amerit it .1 to be loyal to the flag 
and the Republic for \v.(icb it stands. We have 
found in this country in full bloom many things 
which we only dreamed of and longed for in the 
Old World. First, we were carried along almost 
unccmsdously by the ro^hty tide of American 
life. Later, we began to choose and find our plac^ 
in this vast social order. Later, srill, we began to 
discover that not everything we brought with us 
from the East was bad, nor everything we found 
in the West was good. So far as possible our 
dioioe of Western traits became more discrimi- 
natii^ with the pasdng of time. We have found 
that the fundamentals of the good life are the 
same in the East as in the West. Now we know 
that in both these worlds, if a man gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul, he b damned already. 
That if a man knows all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge and has not love, he is nothii^. A virtuous 
woman in the East is like a virtuous woman in the 
West. In both these worlds a ne^bor is con- 
adered to be better than a spy, and a truth-teller 
better than a liar. 

So we finally dedded to choose of our old, as 
well as of our new, heritage whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
r^>ort, and to leave, nay, to fight, the rest. 
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But we have been able to do all this because we 
have been left free to choose. We have had no 
alien Invader to force us to adopt his ways of 
living. We have had no colonizer to hold for us 
the scriptures in one hand and the repeating nfle 
in the other, and no foreign imperialist seeking 
in our own land a "sphere of influence, " yet look- 
ii^ down upon us as "poor natives." Thechai^ 
which we have experienced from youth to matur- 
ity has oome upon us as a wooing influence, 
consequently it has made us love our adopted 
country, without despi^g the land of our birth. 

The same cannot, of course, be said of those 
who have been so transplanted in their maturer 
years. Such persons cannot be so eaaly, if ever, 
transformed. The best we can hope for from 
them is that they may become steppii^-stones 
for the second generaticm to climb upon to the 
^lining heights: to lay down their lives in the 
hope that their children may attain that which 
was impossible for them to reach. 

As I shall state more fully in the latter part of 
this bookf if the West disinterestedly desires to 
^read its superior culture over the East, its 
means must not be carnal weapons. Truth and 
love do not need machine guns to make them 
attractive to the himian mind. Their own inef- 
fable charms guarantee for them the victory. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PASSIVE TYPE AND THE AGGRESSIVE 
TYPE 

Ethnogkapheks tell us that by origin the Occi- 
dentals and the Orientals were one. They assert 
that in the very remote past the more a^ressive 
tribes of Central Ada, the original home of the 
human race, pushed their conquests westward 
and planted their colonies from the shores of the 
Black Sea to the mountains of Wales, and thus 
became the ancestors of the Western nations. On 
the other hand, those tribes and clans which pre- 
ferred a life of contemplation and submission to 
vision and dream remained at the old home and 
tended their flocks and their altar fires. 

At least one thing can be said in favor of this 
theory: In one essential particular it fits the facts. 
The Oriental mind is essentially submissive and 
contemplative, while the Occidental mind is essen- 
tially aggressive and experimental. Whether in 
the deep or the shallow places of life, the Oriental 
lives in a mystical world. In such a worid he 
breathes his native £ur. Nature to him is a hive 
of livii^ powers, and is full of surprises. He has 
always reveled in his mystical contemplation of 
it, aiul never faced it as a scholar to whom nothing 
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b too awful, too sacred to be investigated. TTie 
love for scientific research has not been altogether 
strange to his mentality. In their golden days the 
Arabs did meritorious work as students of 
science. Nevertheless, the field of exact science 
does not lie in the East. It is essentially a Euro- 
pean sphere which embnuxs more especially the 
northern Germanic countries, Italy, France, and 
Ei^land, and, of oiurse, the regions occupied by 
the descendants of the peoples of those countries 
in America and other lands. The scientific mind 
is now invading the East with great force and per- 
sistency. Whether it ever will become a perma- 
nent characteristic of the easy-going, dreamy 
Oriental remains to be seen. 

Of course, in speaking of the divet:gent tenden- 
cies of the Eastern mind and the Western mind, 
we must think of the type, and not of the indi- 
vidual. As regards the individual the line of 
cleavE^ between the East and the West is not 
always absolutely definite. There are many rest- 
less spirits tn the Orient, and many passive and 
contemplative spirits in the Occident. There are 
in the former those who have a passion for facts 
and for exactness in statement, and there are 
those in the latter who prefer poetry to fact and 
speculative thinking to the experimental study of 
natiueandofman. The West has produced many 
mystics and the East many rationalists. Racial 
and gec^raphical lines seem to form no spirit- 
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tight barriers. Eastern and Western characteris- 
tics are often found happily blended in certain 
individuals who seem to be the earnest of that 
happier future when the souls of those two worlds 
shall, let us hope, be joined in spiritual wedlock. 
For the present, however, and for a long time to 
come, we are bound to think of the Easterners and . 
the Westerners as two human types differentiated 
from each other by deep-seated characteristics. 

I cannot im^ine a group of Orientals forming 
an expedition for the discovery of the north pole 
and prosecuting their task with a heroic and 
dauntiess resolution. I cannot think of an Orien- 
tal leader undertaking and repeating the adven- 
tures of Admiral Peary with a firm determination 
to win or die. No Oriental, to my mind, could 
have died the death of Captain Scott in the ant- 
arctics. When that heroic Englishman, exhausted 
and deprived of all means of subsistence, placed 
his diary under his head against his tent pole and, 
as a fearless martyr of discovery, awaited the 
Great Destroyer, he reproduced the whole hia- 
tx)ry of his m^hty race. 

But I can easily think of an Oriental, or a com- 
mtmity of Orientals, looking, praying, and ar- 
dently and indefinitely longing for a spiritual 
vision. I can easily see them traveling the dusty 
roads of the East with bleeding feet on a pilgrim- 
age to a saint or a shrine. The stories of the 
shepherds and the Magi in the account of the 
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Nativity reveal the whole soul of the East. A 
strange star appeared in the heavens and chal- 
lei^ied the attention of both the simple-minded 
shepherds and the learned wise men. It portended 
a great spiritual event, and, accordit^ to the nar- 
rative, took its course toward Palestine and the 
town of Bethlehem. 

The heavenly sign was all that was necessary 
to set the caravan of spiritual seekers in motion. 
It was all that was necessary to send the shep- 
hetds "even to Bethlehem." What are physical 
discoveries to such minds but of the earth earthy 7 
"Has God visited his people? Let us go then and 
meet his messenger. " They all came to the ap- 
pointed place to do homage, even to a babe, anij 
to worship. 

When Jesus began his ministry he "called di&* 
dples" to him by simply saying to certain indi- 
viduals, "Follow me." They did follow him. 
They left their occupations, their homes and their 
parents, and followed Him. The "holy man" 
held for them a divine mystery. In him and with 
him there was the possibility of some great spir- 
itual discovery. They followed him, and by so 
doing set in motion the m^tiest spiritual cur- 
rent in history. 

In my boyhood days a saint appeared suddenly 
in a town not far from us near the shore of the 
Mediterranean. The man had been afflicted for 
years with what was considered by medical men 
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to be an incurable malady. Hts Itmbs were para- 
lyzed so that he could not use them. One morn- 
ing he was seen to rise and walk like a healthy boy. 
The news of his recovery without medical assh- 
tance thrilled the community and spread far and 
wide in the Province of Lebancui. The restored 
man leaped for joy. He declared that, in the 
n^ht immediately preceding the day of his recov- 
ery, Christ came to him, took him by the hand, 
and bade him arise. Then he felt that all his 
b(Hids were loosened and a new supply of life 
poured into him. The only condition the Great 
Healer stipulated for him was that he should give 
all the remaining years of his life to the ministry 
of ret^on and to helping the afilicted among his 
fellow-men. 

From various parts of the country people 
flo(i£d to where the "saint" was, "to receive hia 
blessing." Hundreds of persons afilicted with 
various diseases were healed by the touch of his 
hands. A del^:ati(»i from our own town also went 
on the holy pi^^rimage and returned with glowii^ 
reverential reports of the many "mighty worics" 
the saint did in their pres^ice. Thrilling as it was, 
the event was not considered a new and strange 
thing under the sun. It was one more evidence of 
God's nearness to man; another fulfillment of a 
people's dearest hopes. 

Notwithstanding the admixture of fancy and 
superstition in many of such narratives, they 
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reveal the deepest expectations of the Oriental 
soul. The phenomena must be studied in their 
totality. As I shall show later, they must be 
viewed as the outer shell of the "meat of the 
word, ' ' as the crude setting of the lofty moral and 
spiritual precepts which the Oriental has given to 
the worid. These are his real discoveries; these 
are the goal of his adventures and the fruits of his 
. ecstasies, his prayers, and his sufferings. 

The Oriental is a quietist, but he is not inert. 
He is passive, yet heroic. His conquests are in the 
spiritual realm. His indifference toward the 
tangible world, which seems cowardly, is bom of 
his enchantment with eternal values. His exces- 
sive submissiveness to spiritual visions has de- 
prived him of a better earthly environment and 
bioi^ht upon him many tribulations, yet his 
cx)mparati\% estimate of values has merited the 
respect of mankind. The departure of the Buddha 
from his royal home into a world of poverty and 
pain in quest of the Light ; the exchange by Moses 
of the life of a prince for that of a shepherd in 
order that be m^ht live and die with the people 
whom he believed God had chosen ; the wandering 
of Jesus in the wilderness for the purpose of 
achieving final victory over the temptations of 
life, are incidents which disclose the deepest 
aspirations of the Extern soul. < 

The West also has had its great spiritual con- 
querors. The story of its mis^onaries forms a 
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thrillit^ and ennobling chapter in the annals of 
the ages. But these missionaries all confess their 
deep indebtedness to the East. T^e Extern 
scriptures and the cross of Calvary have been to 
them springs of inspiration and fortitude. 

Now the andent East is beii^ urged by the 
West to become more aggressive and mc-i scien- 
tific than it ever has been or could be. "TTie 
modem spirit" is hovering over the East and 
cryii^, "Behold, I make all things new." Per- 
haps it will succeed in e£Fectit% such a transforma- 
tion. But the conditions prevailing in the West 
are no real encoiu'agement to the East to break 
away from its ancient moorings. The restlessness 
of the West calls ever for more restlessness and is 
straining its nerves to the breaking-potnt. The 
West itself is now seeking quiet resting-places, 
and it finds them not. Amidst the grinding noises 
of its busy life, mysticism is breaking out in most 
fantastic shapes. "The ancient wisdom of the 
East" is being sought, secretly and openly, by 
millions of Westerners, as a rel^ion of release. It 
is actualIy;considered a new discovery by many of 
Its seekers and hailed as the way of salvation. 
This quietist type of mind clashes fiercely with 
the materialistic tendencies of the times, but it is 
here as by an irresistible mandate of nature. The 
frightful wars of this " scientific age " are breeding 
hosts of "padfists" and non-resistants. Even in 
the aggres^ve West able-bodied men declare that 
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they would rather be killed than %ht. Human 
nature can stand so much pressure, so much ex- 
citement and no more. When its way to peace 
and quiet is blocked in one direction, it seeks 
another. Saint Augustine's prayer, "O God, 
Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart can 
find no rest until it find it in Thee," tells the 
whole story of the human soul. 

If the missionaries of the more aggressive life 
are needed in the E^t, the missionaries of the 
more passive life are needed in the West. These 
two worlds should exchange ideas for the gpod of 
bothofthem. The West is as yet in the process of 
an experiment. It b trying to ascertain whether 
man lives to woric, or works to live. Whether 
man cannot tear himself away from the soil 
and live in a factory; whether he cannot find 
a "more reasonable" substitute for religion; 
whether he needs his dreams and vi^ons, or 
whether he can live adely by the things he can 
gather into bams. 

The experiment has not yet reached its final 
stage. So far, however, the s^ns are gainst, 
rather than in favor of, an affirmative answer. 
Despite its external brilliancy, life in the West is 
increasii^ly becomii^ a heavy burden. There 
is a great deal of intelligent worrying. The 
fact that the Westerner does not openly bewail 
his misforttme as much as the Easterner does 
is no eviden£« that the misfortunes do not 
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exist The add corrodes inwardly, and the evil 
consequences break out, dther in great armed 
conflicts, or in other forms of "peaceable" 
%hting between the various interests and classes 
<rf society. 

From whichever pwint we may choose to view \ 
our subject, we are bound to admit that the 
dreamy and simple life of the Easterner has not 
been altogether a mistake. It may be true that 
" it is better to wear out than to rust out, " yet in 
the end neither state is glotious. There is no in- 
herent reason why the poet and the dreamer 
should not woHc with his hands. Even as a poet 
there is no reason why he should "rust out." He 
deals with spiritual values whose very nature 
tends to renew life perpetually. And there is 
in the end no great glory in dying at the tread- 
mill, without poetry and without dreams; in 
being driven to death by forces of one's own 
Creadon. In fact, to be forced to place before 
man only these two alternatives of either 
rustii^ out or wearii^ out is a severe condem- 
naticm of all human wisdom. If civilized men 
cannot so live as to avoid either bong eaten up 
by the rust and moth of indolence, or torn up 
l^ frenzied activities, then they are worse off 
than the beasts that perish. Their goal is not 
life, but death. 

Other phases of this subject will be considered 
in other connections in later chapters. Here it is 
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only necessary to add that the present type of 
mind, whose dominant word is "Speed," is 
scarcely a century old. This mere scintilla of time 
in the long history of man should not be so confi- 
dently pitted against all the ages of the past. 
Good and invigorating as this modem tendency 
is in some respects, it should not be allowed to 
veto all the dedsions of the former generations. 
The value of "speed" in all human activity is 
forever determined by the direction and goal of 
the march, and not by its heat and perspiration. 
The Easterner, stow and shabby as he seems to 
the more active, more aggressive Westerner, has 
long a^o discovered the goal of human life on the 
earth. The Soul, purified of selfistmess and hate, 
the Soul, with its clear vision of spiritual reality, 
in perfect control of the world in which it lives, 
has been to him the Kingdom of God whidi em- 
braces all values and lies beyond the reach of dis- 
solution and decay. 

This man has been slow, even indolent in many 
ways. His actual achievements r^nain on the 
whole far behind his ideal of life. He needs to be 
quickened to more strenuous effort, and his con- 
tact with the West may accelerate his pace as a 
builder of civilization. But if such contact should 
tend further to dim his spiritual vision and ob- 
scure his goal, the world would certainly be the 
poorerforit. Progress toward complete emancipa- 
tioo fnnn materialism may be very slow, but it '19 
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tbe only true p ro gr ess. Here a thoiuand years 
may seem but like one day, yet one day of real 
prt^^ess toward such happy cxHisummation out- 
weighs a thousand years of oommerdal and indus- 
trial progress. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SYMBOL OF AUTHORITY 

No less fundamental has been the difference be- 
tween the Oriental and the Occidental in respect 
to forms of government. Here what the latter has 
considered to be fundamental and of permanent 
worth has been to the former secondary and of 
transient s^ificance. When one <x>mpares the 
struggles of the Western peoples, especially the 
Anglo-Saxons, to secure " a free government ' ' and 
to "establish democracy," with the almost com- 
plete indifference of the Easterners to such under- 
takings, one is led to believe that the Oriental 
really covets bondage. 

With the passive Oriental political revolutions 
have been very rare. Wherever and whenever 
they have taken place, they have dealt with tem- 
porary crises, and not with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government. Their results never have 
been permanent reforms embodied in laws and 
made to widen the bounds of freedom. The dis- . 
content and rebellion of the people in every such ' 
case always resulted in an exchange of masters, [ 
leaving the laws and the form of government as 
they were before. The "murmuring" of the 
people arose gainst the king, or chief, and some 
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of his satellites, and not E^ainst the system which 
enabled the ruler to oppress his people. The call 
has always been for a beneficent tyrant, a more 
merciful king, and not for popular rule. At the 
present time the Western spirit is finding faint ' 
echoes in the E^st, and the cry for a "civilized 
government" is beii^ heard in that part of the 
world, but as yet no tangible results have been 
secured. 

To Westerners, and even to us Westernized 
Easterners, it would seem that the East is volun- 
tarily sold to bondage. To the Western mind the 
phrase, "Oriental tyrants, " is the embodiment of 
every accursed thing. It connotes laziness, 
cruelty, haughtiness, voluptuousness, and every 
other mean trait and sordid passion. How any 
people can submit to rulers of this type is to the 
West a mystery. Think of the Turk enjoying a 
rule of six hundred years without a single revolu- 
tion. Think of this "unspeakable" tyrant being 
called by his people " the shadow of divine provi- 
dence over the world. " 

Shortly before I em^rated from Turlrey, dur- 
ing the reign of the man whom Gladstone called 
"Abdul Hamid the Damned," a newspaper in 
that country had the following to say cm the occa- 
sion of celebrating the anniversary of its founding : 

To-day our paper reaches the thirteenth year of its 
existence, and we celebrate this anniversary in the 
reign of the finest pearl of the age and the esteemed 
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center of the universe; at wimae grand portal stand 
the camels of justice and mercy, and to whom the 
eyes of the kings and the people in the west have been 
drawn ; the rulers there finding an example of political 
prowess and the classes a model of mercy and kind- 
ness; it is our lord and master, the sultan of the two 
shores and the high kii^ (Khakan) of the two seas; 
the crown of the ages and the pride of all coun- 
tries, the greatest of all khalifs; the shadow of God on 
earth; the successor of the apoatle of the Lord of the 
Universe, the victorious conqueror {Alghaxi), Sultan 
Abdul Hamid Khan; may God protect his kingdom 
and place his glory above the sun and moon, and may 
the Lord supply all the world with the goodness whicji 
proceeds from His Holy Majesty's good intentions. 

Alt this is imtntell^ble to the free peoples of 
the West. And while Abdul Hamid and the order 
of thii^ which he represented have for the pres- 
ent passed away to a ix>nsiderable detent, no new 
and better order has been established in the land 
of their former glory. 

UnlilK this h^ the Occidental's course been in 
history. His ^^gressive tendencies have blos- 
somed in every field of endeavor. His delight has 
been that of the militant explorer, rather than the 
subjective thinker; the dauntless assailant of 
life's obstacles, rather than the passive suppliant 
before Heaven. And while he has by no means 
been tmmindful of the inner life and the "house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, " he 
has given his greater energies to the subduing of 
the earth. In contemplatii^ the wrongs of life, 
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he has not given himself wholly to patience and 
prayer. His comparatively short history, espe- 
cially that of the Ai^lo-Saxon, has been a record 
of persistent resistance to what he has considered 
to be evil. 

j Aa a nation-builder the Ai^;lo-Saxon has the 
whole worid in his debt. For at least six hundred 

' yezirshehasbeentheleaderoftheseekersof polit- 
ical freedom. He has signally triumphed in mak- 
ing the foundations of the State rest on the Inti- 
mate, God-givenr^hts of man, woman, and child, 
and secured the safety of commerce and the free- 
dom of education and of worship. 

In attempting to explain the attitude of the 
Oriental toward this phase of human existence, I 
do not mean to excuse him. At least I do not 
mean to say that he has been wholly justified in 
assuming such a passive attitude toward tyranni- 
cal rulers whose line extends from Abdul Hamid 
to remote antiquity. Political freedom is too 
precious a thing to me to consider it as of tran- 
sient value. And although "Democracy" may be 
worshiped as a term by many, while devoid of 
content, and superficially idealized by those who 
would sacrifice nothing to make it real and per- 
manent, I do not consider this sufficient ground 
to condemn the principle which the term "De- 
mocracy" represents. 

Yet die Oriental's attitude toward government 
deserves serious consideration. I feel that he has 
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Botnething of value to say on this subject. The 

contrast between him and the Occidental is not a 
contrast between barbarism and civilization, but 
between two civilizations, the one ancient, the 
other modem. The Oriental's history comprises 
millenniums o{ civilized exbtence, during which 
great empires flourished and vanished and great 
religions were bom and highly developed. Archi- 
tectural wonders bedeck his path through the 
centuries. The fabrics of his looms have been the 
pride of kings. Hispoetry and maxims of wisdom 
stand majestical in form and supremely rich in 
thought and feelii^. If not the richest, they are 
certainly among the richest moral and literary 
treasures of humanity. 

The soul which produced all this could not have 
been that of a savage who had not the capacity 
for lofty conceptions of hirnian existence, but of a 
civilized man whose spiritual vision and wisdom 
successfully searched the deeps of human nature 
and knew its essential needs. And it is the Orien- 
tal's soul that I have in mind, and not certain of 
his methods. My plea is that this soul should be 
restored to vigor and productivity along lines 
congenial to itself and again made to yield rich 
spiritual harvests. 

As a rule the Oriental method of thinking and 
research has not been the inductive method. The 
Eastemer's deductions and conclusions were not 
based on wide research and accurate observarion 
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of the workings of nature. He has not been a 
gatherer of what we call "scientific facts." His 
relation to nature has not been that of an ex[>eri- 
mental thinker to a body of interrelated objects, 
but a bond of kinship with the soul of all being. 
He has been more of a seer and a listener than an 
aggresave explorer. To discern the purposes of 
the universe and find in it the paths of spiritual 
wisdom has been his supreme quest. 

With sudi purpose and methods this "old- 
fashioned " thinker reached conclusions wliich are 
marvelous in their soundness and inclusiveness. 
He discovered no less than the real value of 
human life and the thii^ which give the soul 
ultimate and ennoblii^ satisfaction. However 
wide the circles of its discoveries and however 
great the sum of its possessions, the West admits, 
dm: can it reasonably deny, that all these are of 
relative value. They become of ultimate value and 
real and serviceable possessions of man only when 
linked to the Oriental's moral and spiritual dis- 
coveries and made subordinate to them. Forms 
of government, whether monarchical or demo- 
cratic, are mere methods. They provide a form 
into which the essence of the life of the commu- 
nity is poured. Of course the form is important, 
but in tiie last analysis it is the essence, and not 
the form, which governs. Freedom, suifri^, 
education, and what not, are conditions under 
which the individual as he is morally constituted 
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functions. What comes out of the heart Is that 
which ultimately works out man's salvation or 
damnation. 

In hb great work, "Modem Democracies" * 
(page 87), Lord Bryce says: 

Some have complained that in the Gospel precepts 
for the conduct of life there is 00 reference to public or 
civic duties, unless it be in the saying, "Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Csesar's." But the answer 
or explanation seema to be, not only that any such 
precepts would have been inapplicable (if indeed intel- 
ligible) to men living in the political conditions of 
those to whom the Gospel was first preached, but also 
that they would have been superfluous. Had Chris- 
tianity been put in practice, forma of govemmuit 
would have mattered little. 

So spoke that great wise man from the West, 
and in so speaking he gave but the Oriental's 
secret. If the precepts which the Oriental dis- 
covered and formulated centuries ago were prac- 
ticed to-day, forms of government would matter 
little. 

The fact is that the "free" nations of the West 
are beginning to realize that they have placed too 
high an estimate on the form and machinery of 
government. Its great prominence in the minds 
of men and the costly upkeep of its many and in- 
tricate parts threaten to defeat its purpose. It 
would seem that through politics and l^islation 

■ Modem Demoemdet. (The MacmUlan Company, New York.) 
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in its various forms the peoples are spending muxB 
time and effort in self-defense than in self-devel- 
opment. The number of laws increases in geomet- 
rkal progression. Patriotism is understood by 
millions in terms of government, llie flag is a 
symbol of government. The peace must be iKpt 
by the authority and majesty of the law. War is 
waged to defend fonns of government, and so 
forth. It would seem also that the end of progress 
along this line has been reached. It is like travel- 
ing around the earth; after one has traveled half 
the length of the circumference one may keep 
going, but cme's course, then, of neces^ty leads 
bade to the starting point. Further idealization 
of the form of government seems to be a waste of 
time and very costly. 

Another dtstingubhed English writer and edu- 
cator. Dr. L. P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester 
CoU^e, Oxford, and editor of "The Hibbert 
Journal," said:' 

The question in which the public interest of all 
nations is most deeply centred at the present moment 
ts, clearly, that of "government" — a question of 
Protean forms, but fundamentally the same in them 
all. It is on the field of politics that the fortunes of 
mankind are to be ultimately made or lost. Whatever 
our professions may be, our real belief unquestionably 
ia that to be well "governed" is the supreme need 

' Tht LUuttry Rmtm <if tkt Sen fcr A AnrifK Piuf, Febnuuy 3, 
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of humanity and that all other needs are secondary 
to this. 

The late war was, in its essence, a dispute as to 
"who shall be greatest" in the "government" of the 
world. Shall the world be governed in this way «■ 
that, by one set of persons or by another? — sudi in 
plain terms was the question at issue. Is there any 
other question, in the heavens above or on the earth 
beneath, for the sake of settling which mankind would 
find it worth while to endure such gigantic sacrifices? 
Is there any other value men prize so highly that to 
make it good they would pay the price of 12,000,000 
slain, 50,000,000 maimed, and a whole continent 
plunged into economic ruin — to say nothing of the 
physical, mental, and moral agony of which these 
things are the symbol? Would it be possible, for 
example, to get up a war on this scale, or to induce 
mankind to endure any sort of equivalent sacrifice, for 
the establishment of the true religion — whatever 
that may be — or for the moral elevation of the 
masses, or the extirpation of disease, or for ending the 
reign of squalor and ugliness? Clearly it would be 
impossible. Men are willing to endure sacrifices for 
the things I have named, and very considerable sac- 
rifices, too; but these, taken at their highest, are 
nothing compared with what they have just endured, 
and have been enduring for ages, to get the workl 
"governed" according to their liking. What further 
proof do we need that "government" stands at the 
top of our scale of values, as the one thing of supreme 
importance to the world, the thing in which we ulti- 
mately believe — and this in spite of the fact that after 
all the unimaginable sacriEces mankind has endured 
to get itself well governed, the world, as a whole, was 
never so ill governed, was never in deeper confusion, 
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never driftii^ so hopelessly to unseen issues? As 
Dean Inge has recently reminded us, the problem of 
government, taken in its widest sense, though men 
have been trying to solve it for five thousand years, 
still remains unsolved. Nor has the war brought us 

I one hair's-breadth nearer to its solution. 

All the same we still retain our belief in "govern- 
ment" as the supreme value, and devote the majcH' 
part of our resources, material, mental, and spiritual, 
to the solution of its problems, recurrent wars being 
the outward and visible signs of our inability to solve 
them. . . . The effect of the "great" war differed in 
no essential respect from innumerable lesser wars that 
preceded it. Instead of solving the problem, it rein- 
stated the problem on another level, and left the 
stn^gle for power, the contest as to who shall be 
greatest, revolving in the vicious circle in which it has 
never ceased to revolve for five thousand years. 

The need for "government," though unquestion- 
ably real, is not the primary need of mankind, and all 
attempts to make it so are doomed to defeat them- 
selves to the end of time. Man's primary need is for 
Ugkt, and until this is reo^nized, and made into a new 
ba^s of human relationship, the world will continue 
to advance from bad to worse on the path of confusion 
and strife. If these lines should happen to meet the 
eyes of any man (or woman) who is in search of a life's 
mission, who is not afraid of immense difficulties, who 
is willing to devote himself to a cause which is certain 
to triumph in the end but almost equally certain to 
involve Uiose who first take it up in defeat, and per- 
haps in derision — to such a person I weuld venture 

' to say that he will find the mission he seeks in the 
effort to break down the political obsession whicit 
dominates and poisons the corporate life of the entire 
Western WorkL 



CHAPTER V 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 

The wisdom of the East, whidi is by no means - 
unknown to the West, is highly extolled in the 
words of the distinguished writer quoted in the 
previous chapter. "Man's primary need," said 
Dr. Jaclcs, "is for light, and until this is recog- 
nized, and made into a new basis of human rela- 
tionship, the world will continue to advance from 
bad to worse on the p>ath of confusion and strife. " 
Again let me say that I do not mean in the 
least to commend the Oriental's excessive indif- 
ference to forms of government. Yet I cannot 
help wondering whether this spiritual interpreter 
of human nature and seeker after God could have 
been of greater service to humanity if he had 
given himself to the fashionii^ and refashioning of 
governmental machinery and the breeding of 
hosts of politicians, instead of the building of 
temples and the writing of scriptures. Does not 
this weary world of ours — weary with the multi- 
tude of its external devices — long to-day ^ain 
to brii^ its anxious life under the humanizing and 
soothing sway of those ancient writings? Is it not 
beginning to realize anew that "man's primary 
need is for light"! 
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But, it may be asked here, " Have not the polit- 
ical strujsilea of the Anglo-Saxona been amply 
justified by their having pnxiuced the Magna 
Charta,' the Declaration of Independence, and 
the American Constitution? Has not democracy 
given ample justification for its existence and its 
cost in having produced such a man as Abraham 
Lincoln?" Yes, these are great and glorious pro- 
ductions. But, on the other hand, has not the 
Oriental's course in history been justified by the 
production of the great scriptiu'es? Did not his 
hopes and aspirations produce such men as Moses 
and Isaiah? Was is not in the Oriental's home of 
dreams and visions that the Son of Man and the 
Twelve walked the earth? — to say nothing of 
other great Oriental prophets. 

Lincoln was great because he suixeeded in find- 
i:^ his way to the circle of those ancient seers. 
He succeeded in emancipating himself from the 
self-seekii^ politicians — the by-products of 
democracy — and giving himself to the law of the 
Most High. He clasped hands with those reveal- 
ersof the verities of life as a kindred soul. He suc- 
ceeded in nuUdng the practical wisdom of the 
Anglo-Saxon serve the ideal wisdom of the 
entranced seer. Lincoln was not a politician of 
democracy ; he was a prophet of democracy. Like 
his fellow-prophets of the East, he profoundly 
realized that " the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether." Like the Great Mas- 
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teft he knew that under whatever form of govern- 
ment malice begets malice and love begets love. 
When the East and the West meet in the life of 
humanity as they did in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, th^ the world will have real freedom and 
lasting peace. 
It was for the foregoing reasons — for the fact 
' that he deeply realized that man's primary need 
is for light — that the Oriental looked upon 
forms of government as things of secondary im- 
portance, as temporary and transient. The 
supreme importance of the essence made him 
think very little — perhaps too little — of the 
form. The ruler, or king, has been to him a tran- 
sient symbol of eternal divine authority. In real- 
ity "the Lord is king for ever and ever." "The 
king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water; he tumeth it whithersoever he 
will. " In a political sense the Oriental has never 
earnestly cried, "Give me liberty, or give me 
death." His liberty was to be adiieved in the 
inward man, in the sphere of things which, while 
not seen, are yet eternal. With him governmental 
stability was not to be secured by the political 
vigilance and consent of the governed. "Mercy 
and truth preserve the king; and his throne is 
upholden by mercy." Whenever the son of the 
East has cried £^;ainst injustice and oppresuon of 
rulers, his voice has been directed to the Lord for 
taexcy and to the people for repentance* 
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Nor has he been a mere dreamer. To him God 
rules the people through the people. Neither 
formal worship nor the vain repetition of prayers, 
but "righteousness exalteth a nation." "Wash 
you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn todowell; seek justice.ielieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. " Here 
the eternal Voice speaks to rulers and peoples 
alike. When both are guided by truth and right- 
eousness, forms of government matter little. 

Where do we stand in this "enlightened a^^"? 
The great nations of the West are livii^ under 
democratic forms of govenunent, and the lesser 
nations are pressing on toward the same goal. We 
have our municipal, state, and national democ- 
rades. We enjoy the freedom of assembly and 
speech. We have free schools, free churches, and 
a free ballot. We elect our rulers and bid them 
carry out our wishes. All such forms euid methods 
are ours as trophies of long political struggles, and 
we value them most highly. Nay, we would give 
our lives for their preservation. 

And it is because of these things and the other 
great achievementsof the modem mind in the tan- 
gible world that the prevailing idea is that we have 
prc^ressed far beyond the dreams of the people of 
Isaiah's, and even of Jesus' time. We speak exult- 
ii^ly of our"twentieth-century civilization." We 
look on the past with a pity tinged with omtempt. 
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But what are the facts? Let us oome down to 
earth and face a stern and disappointing reality. 
It is no new discovery to say that we are far from 
living in a beatific state of existence. Such a 
state remains beyond our imPTination. And 
judgii^ the progress of the future by that of the 
past it is safe, I think, to say that we are still 
about two thousand years behind the position 
which Jesus has marked out for mankind. Dares 
any one say that our present social order is the 
state of the pure in heart and the peacemakers? 
Dares any one assert that we are living to-day in 
the age of mutual love, mutual forgiveness, and 
cooperation for spiritual progress? Let a man 
to-day make such assertions and he would be 
jeered first of all by the most enthusiastic admir- 
ers of our "modem progress." 

I am not conscious of the fact that I am a pessi- 
mist, nor of any inclination in me to be one. Nor 
do I wish in the least to convey the impression 
that our world is morally desolate. Along certain 
lines humanity has advanced from the position of 
Jesus' world. We know much more about the 
laws of nature than the peoples of his time did. 
We have better schools, better homes, and better 
clothes than they had. We have achieved, al- 
though in a very qualified sense, self -government. 
Through machinery the forces of nature have 
become our tools. Our means of communicatioa 
are tn'rA^***" (d human ingenuity. 
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But this is not all. We have made further pro^ 
less, a kind of progress which tends to sober our 
enthu^asm. Instead of the few laborers in the 
vineyard of a landlord of Jesus* day, we have a 
million laborers under an impersonal, mystmous 
lord called the Company, or the Management. 
Those ^[norant, ancient laborers rejoiced in their 
tasks; our laborers hate theiis. All the great 
bams of the rich man in the Gospel parable could 
be placed in a comer of one of our warehouses. 
Our wealth outwe^hs in the balance the hills of 
I^estine, and our discontent corresponds with 
our wealth. In place of the bow and arrow and 
the limping chariot of the past, we have the ar- 
moured tnun, the airship, the dreadnought, and 
the eighteen-inch gun. The ancients lulled mot 
by the thousands, we kill men by the millions. We 
can at any time deluge the earth, the sea, and sky 
with blood and fire. j 

Verily our pn^cress has been very great, but 
not symmetrical. On the cme w5e of our nature 
we are feasting, on the other starved. We are 
feasting the acquisitive and combative instincts, 
and starving the rel^ous and altruistic Our 
polytechnic sdiools and commerdal establish- 
ments are crowded, while our theological schools 
and churches^are only me^^ly attended. We 
have not yet learned, nor do we seem heartily 
inclined to leam, the eternal fact that "a man's 
life consisteth not of the thii^ which he possess- 
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eth." We have not learned that a man has noth- 
ing if he gains the whole world and loses his own 
soul. We do not yet realize in our everyday inter- 
course with cHie another that if we have all knowl- 
edge, but have not love, we are nothing; that a 
human being is a living soul, and not simply an 
economic unit ; nor do we fully know the meaning 
of that truly great saying, " Not by might, nor by ' 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord. " 

I do not think it is giving way to pes^mism to 
look for a moment coi the dark «de of things. It is 
good to face the facts. When we fully analyze the 
ccmtents of all the new forms we have constructed 
we shall find that the word "democracy" does not 
yet connote perfect tranquillity and perfect peace. 
It is a fine "eitperiment in government, '* but has 
not yet proved a regenerator of human nature. 
We do elect our officers of state, but after that we 
are not Certain as to what they will do to us. From 
the turmoil in the commercial and industrial 
world, we realize that neither our capitalists nor 
our wage-earners are free and iaippy men and 
women. Inthis"twentieth-centurycivilization,** 
even in "the land of the free," it is not safe for a 
woman to go out on the street at night unat- 
tended. Our financial institutions are veritable 
' fortresses of concrete and steel and networks of 
electric "alarms" ^irfiose purpose b to protect us, 
not from the beasts of prey, but from our fellow- 
men. We cannot agree on a f onn of religi(Hi to be 
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tai^t in our public sdiools, and, what Is still 
more sad, we glory in the fact that "the School is 
divorced from the Church. " 

In view of all this, and without willfully ^or- 
tog the good ^e of our civilization, one is 
tempted to say that the wise men from the E^ast 
were not far wrong in laying the empha^ cm 
hmnan nature itself, rather than on the forms 
through whidi it m^ht function. They seem to 
have known that, when the f^ht spirit ruled 
men's lives, that spirit woidd fasluon for itself a 
suitable body to work with. And until that spirit 
assumed sway, forms of govemm«it mattered 
little. The enthusiasric idealization of forms of 
government, with all their protecting fleets and 
annies, involves the grave danger of forgetting 
the proper contents of those forms. 

Of ojurse no reasonable person would from the 
forgoing draw the inference that there is no dif- 
ference betwe^i a dynastic monarchical form of 
government and a republic, or a democracy. That 
to be ruled by men claiming to exercise authority 
by divine right is the same as to be ruled by lawb 
freely enacted by a people's chosen representa- 
tives and administered by officers directly re- 
sponsible to the people. No. There are inherent 
reasons which make a representadve form of 
govertmient more conducive to progress than a 
dynastic system. Such reasons are so obvious as 
to need no mention in such a work as this. And the 
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call of the hour U not for a return to monarchical 
or feudal systems of government, but for an 
advance toward real democracy. 

The skilled and efHcient builder of the machin- 
ery of government is, of course, an obvious neces- 
sity. The enactment of laws to meet the needs of 
a progressive social order is another. However, 
no nation can afftnd to be so engrossed in the con- 
struction of governmental machinery and so 
enmeshed in its multitude of legal enactments as 
to kill out its dreamers of dreams and seers of 
visions. No nation's universe should be rendered 
80 mechanical as to make God Himself a stem 
judge, or a law-bound chief of police, instead of a 
Spirit of truth and love. Government never can 
be an external system. It is a mode of life. And 
life never can find full expression or full satisfac- 
tion in its medianical devices. Man is a spirit as 
God b a spirit. Ultimately man's freedom, peac£, 
and security must be achieved within. 

TTie present state of this modem world de- 
mands most ui:gently a union of souls between 
the wise men of the East and the wise men of the 
West. The dreamer and the practicjil thinker 
must be joined into one and thus of the twain 
make one new man — a man that is fit to rule 
himself and to possess the earth. What a splendid 
programme the ancient Oriental seer has for the 
present civilization. What a fine "Americaniza- 
tion" programme for both the native-born and 
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^ite for^n-bom. "Wash you, make you dean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek jus- 
tice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow." There is a prophetic call to 
living men, to the units of which nations are made. 
The supreme need is for the inten^ve cultivaticm 
of the spirit of true democracy, the spirit of fra- 
ternity and cooperation for progress in all that 
makes Ufe true, good, and beautiful. 



CHAPTER VI 

LEADERS 

At sudi times as the present it is very natural 
that the cry for "leaders" should be heard every- 
where. The "great men of the past" are called 
to remembrance and their like deeply longed for. 
This is very natural, because leadership, or rule 
by del^ated or assumed authority, is an inherent 
necessity in the life of any group. It is found to be 
80 among flocks of birds, herds of cattle, savage 
tribes, feudal states, monarchies, as well as in the 
most advanced republics. The focusing of the 
life of the group in a leader is not a matter of 
theory; it Is so seemingly by the compulsion of 
nature. The eflfectiveness and safety of the 
group depend in the largest measure upon good 
leadership. 

A^ia the acknowledgment of and the submis- 
sion to a leader is an expression of hero-worship 
which is one of man's noblest traits. Hero-wor- 
ship is a cry of desire. Its sense is prophetic. 
Throi^h it the common man exercises himself 
into greatness. Largely because of it the common 
man believes that "the best is yet to be." In the 
great leader he sees the first fruits of a nobler race. 
He beholds bis own personality breaking throi^h 
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its limitations and going {rom strength to 
strei^lth as if its capacity for growth were infinite. 
To him the great leader is an assurance and guar- 
antee that despite all its weaknesses humanity 
cannot be pronounced a failure. Judged by its 
best fruits this defective human nature can still 
be called divine. The presence of the great leader 
is a powerful, heartening incentive for the com- 
mon man to press on toward the prize of a noble 
self-fulfillment. It is a spring of inspiration Ux 
every mother to hope that to her a child may be 
given who shall be called great. 

It is no wonder that throughout the ages great 
men have been revered as the incarnation of 
deity. They have seemed to gather in themselves 
the hopes and the aspirations of all the years and 
to triumph over all the ills wbidi befall man upon 
the earth. 

So the leader has always been expected to be 
strot^, diligait, true, and just, as truth and jus- 
tice have been known and appreciated by the suc- 
ces^ve generations. Whether under kings or 
presidents, the people have never directly ruled 
themselves and it seems certain tliat they never 
can. The leader has always been expected to 
guide his people into a beatific state of existence 
and to bear all thdr dns. 

And it is not altogether paradoxical that as the 
leaders of peoples have enjoyed all the glory, they 
have also a^cneacxd all the humiliaticm of which 
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the human mind has had knowledge. They have 
enjoyed the applause of assemblies and the ac- 
claims of nations and have suffered the most 
coiTOdii^ critidsms and been driv^i by the hoot- 
ing crowds into inglorious obscurity. All this 
is very familiar to all peoples. Nor is tt due to 
"the ingratitude of repubUca"; it is much older 
than they. It is so old that its s^ificance is ex- 
pressed in the maximal sayings of the ancient 
East. One of those sayings is, "The head [sym- 
bolizir^ the leader] has many aches. " 

The turning of peoples against their leaden is 
not only natural, but is bom also of idealism, and 
not of sordid passion. It expresses the disappoint- 
ment of hope, real or imaginary. "To whom much 
is given, from him much [often too much] is re- 
quired." A leer's failure seems to be the failure 
of a people's light, nay, the collapse of a people's 
own noblest powers. All the prophecies which 
they had perceived fulfilled in him have proved 
false, and the ^irit which had spoken to them 
through him proved a lying spirit. 

It is a very normal thli^ to cry for leaders and 
deliverers. It is also a normal thing, although it 
may be at times a cruel thii^, to criticize the lead- 
ers and bring them to judgment as the stewards 
of the people. 

But what the people as a whole seldom if ever 
realizes is the fact that a leader is bom of his 
people's soul, and that what a people sows that 
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also It shall reap. A prophet is the offspring of 
generations of prayer and spiritual aspirations, 
and as such he never fails. The eternal years are 
his. But let me at present limit myself to political 
and social leadership which is the demand of the 
times. In the present confusion, the cry is for 
"real statesmen" to pull this world out of the 
mire of despair. The people as a whole seldom if 
ever realizes that a leader, or a statesman, repre- 
sents the average wisdom and the average virtue 
of the people as a whole. This is true especially 
in a democracy in which the leader is diosen by 
the multitude to act, not as a prophetic path- 
finder, but as the representative of the "wishes of 
his constituents." It is often foigotten that the 
leader of a flock of geese is a goose, and the leader 
of a herd of burFaloes is a bu£Falo. He may be a 
strcmg individual, nevertheless he is one of the 
flock or herd in whom the essential qualities of 
his followers are represented. 

Even if the representative of any particular 
constituency is a very superior individual, if he 
is to be a leader he cannot march much faster than 
the average speed of his group. He may be able to 
speak idealistic words and to utter noble prophe- 
cies, yet, when he attempts to convert his words 
into deeds, he comes against the averse mind of 
the times and can do no more than that mind will 
allow. So I think, if we make an accurate survey 
of our governmental agencies from the Board of 
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Aldermen in our towns and dties, with all their 
satellites of ward politicians and sliopkeepers, 
throi^ our State L^:islatures and up to the 
National Coi^ress, we shall find that the average 
wisdom and virtue of those leaders is no higher 
than that of the collective wisdom and virtue of 
the people who elected them.* 
' Leaders are bom of the soul of their people. 
Consciously and unconsciously they reflect the 
glory and the shame of the social group. When 
the people criticize their statesmen, they are 
simply lookii^ at their own face in a mirror. The 
unfriendly rivalries of the business interests, the 
suspicions which put the individuals in everyday 
life on the defensive toward one another, churdl 
quarrels, the indifference to spiritual idealism in 
the home and the office, and individual selfishness 
of every sort, all enter into the very texture <A 
government. They creep across the national bor* 
ders and create international disputes. They and 
they only call for huge armaments for "defensive 
purposes. " Under such conditions, as of old, any 
half a dozen statesmen of different naticHis, quar- 

, * To antic^te any objection by tiw reader to thh (tatemen^ 
iriuch wa< once challenged when I made it in a public addRM, I will 
quote the following: 

I " The want of respect for Ic^idaturea ia due to the quality of tin 
men who fill them, few of whom are superior in knowkdKe and 
intelligeDoe to the average of their fellow dtizena, and many <d 
whom are (in aome Statei) below that average in point of diai&» 
ttt" (Lord Biyce in Modtnt Dtmocnaes, quoted above^ vol. n, 
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reling among themselves and supported by as 
many great editors, can lead their nations into 
war in a very short time. 

What is the type of leader that is being sought 
tonJay? This seeking ;aIso is not a matter of 
theory and design. It is always a people's desire 
mysteriously bom, which finally determines the 
character of their choice. The activities of life 
always precede any philosophy of life, and the 
necessities and problems of a people come in ad- 
vance of the theories and means ne<%ssary for 
their solution. The modem world's great prob-- 
lems are economic and are bom of the vast 
expansion of its material life. Technical and pro* 
fes^onal skill is deemed the pressing need of the 
hour. Tlte cry is for great leaders in the worlds of 
politics, science, invention, finance, industry, 
commerce. The coils of the economic interests of 
life are increasingly tightening with the passing 
of time and the increase of wealth, so that the cry 
everywhere is for saviors from what seems to be 
the imminent economic strangulation of society. 
This fear may be exa^erated, but it certainly 
prevails. 

Of this necessity leaders, or would-be leaders 
are being bom. We have great financiers, great 
captains of industry; great politicians, great busi- 
ness men, and great scientists. 

There is no lack of remedial formulas, no lack 
of eS<xt to bind the world's wounds, to clothe it 
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and restore it to its r^ht mind. The economists 
are hard at work devising short cuts to the stabili- 
zation of credit and the revival of industry. The 
' statesmen are flittii^ hither and thither pouring 
the oil of their wisdom upon the troubled waterB 
and drawing new maps and charts for the future 
course of civilization. The chemists, biolog^ts, 
sociologists, and mathematicians are also putting 
their talents at the disposal of this afflicted world. 
It would seem that the wisdom of this world 
should be sufficient to give it prosperity and tran- 
quillity. 

Our statesmen are makii^ treaties and forming 
gentlemen's agreements as bonds of international 
good will ; our economists find the remedy of our 
ills in mcn« production and better distribution of 
commodities; our biologists recommend selective 
breeding and the elimination of the unfit ; and our 
mathematicians insist on the " technolc^^zii^" of 
all our activities. 

The last-mentioned and very allurii^ remedy 
has been recently offered with a great flouri^ by 
Alfred Corzybski in a book entitled "Manhood of 
Humanity. " * The author claims to have discov- 
ered a new law of "human engineering" which 
opens a new era in the life of mankind . The appli- 
cation of this law is deemed sufficient to cure all 
our ills. 

Count Corzybski's "new discovery" is of two 

■ iAidkwrf </ flMWOMitr. (E. P. Duttoa & Coovuiy, Nnr Yock.) 
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parts. First, that man b neither an animal nor a 
supernatural being. He is a natural being. Of 
couise this is not new. The evolutionists have 
been preachit^ this doctrine for three quarters of 
a century. The advanced spiritual thinkers d 
to-day find in man a representation of the soul 
and body of the universe. To them "natural" 
and "supernatural "are no difEerent from "seen" 
and "unseen" or "tangible" and "intangible." 
Nor do we differentiate man from the animal by 
^mply calling him naturaL The animal is a natu- 
ral being, indeed. 

Second, the Count has discovered that man is a 
time-binder. The plant is a matter- or a chemi- 
cal-binder; the animal is a space-binder ; man is a 
time-binder. The plant can gather matter into 
itself, but cannot roam in space. The animal can 
roam in space, but has no conception of time. 
Man has the faculty for living in both space and 
time; that is, he accumulates experience and 
profits by it. He can bring the past forward, make 
it serve the present, and extend the benefits of 
both the past and the present into the future. 

It appears, however, that this " discovery " was 
known even to the serpent which gave advice to 
our first parents. In the story of the creation we 
find that the serpent "said unto the woman, yea, 
hathGodsaid, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden ? And the woman s^d unto the serpent. 
We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden ; 
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but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst 
of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the 
serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die; for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye 
diall be as gods, knowing good and evil. " Here 
we have a most striking illustration of "time* 
binding" on a large scale. That man can look 
backward and forward has been a commonplace 
fact to all generations. Therefore the phrase, 
"time-binding," contains no revolutionary idea. 

What does Count Corzybski make of his " new 
discovery"? He puts the essentials of his pro- 
gramme for the securing of happiness for all man- 
kind in a ^ort paragraph whidi he repeats in his 
book in one form or another very frequently. 
"Humanity," he says on page 74, "in order to 
live, must produce creatively and therefore must 
be guided by E^plied science, by technol<^y; and 
this means that the so-called social sciences of 
ethics, jurisprudence, psychology, economics, 
Bociolc^y, politics, and government must be 
onancipated from medieval metaphysics; they 
must be technologized; they must be made to 
prepress and to function in the proper dimension 
— the human dimension and not that of animal ; 
they must be time-bindii^ science." 

This is predsely what the Western world has 
been doing with great persistency for at least two 
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hundred years. Technologizii^ has been its driv- 
u^ passion. And it was this sort of time-binding 
activity which gave us the Gennany of the Kaiser 
and his fores^hted, or time-binding advisers. 
Coimt Corzybski does bring in Germany as a 
shining example of technological efficiency, al- 
thoi^h he does not excuse her onslaught against 
dvilization. However, he fails, I think, to appre- 
ciate the force of the motive behind the technolo- 
g^ing skill. 

To him, if only the generations of men would 
keep up the "geometric progression" uninter- 
rupted by wasteful activities, we should have a 
happy world. If each generation would take up 
pn^tress at the point where the preceding genera- 
tion left off, conserving the fruits of the past and 
bequeathing that and the increase caused by its 
own efforts to the future, all would be well. 
Scientific production progressing geometrically 
and a perfect system of distribution would give 
the world its longed-for millennium. 

All this is good and serviceable so far as it goes. 
The services which science is rendering and may 
yet render to man by extending his dominion over 
nature and freeing his body from disease and his 
mind from error cannot be overestimated. But 
man's personality, with all its motives and pas- 
sions out of which his gravest problems arise, lies 
deeper than any scientific engineering can reach. 
It does not seem possible that the "manhood of 
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humanity" can be attained by the mere exercis- 
ing of its skill. Thus far human experience does 
not bear out such an assertion. Thus far we find 
that the greater the means of producticm and dis- 
tribution and the more scientific the methods of 
human thinking, the more vexing are humanity's 
social problems. It is no mere guessing that we 
can be very accurate thinkers and still hate one 
another: that we can have the h^hest diplomatic 
skill and yet use it to deceive one another, and the 
highest scientific skiH and yet use it to kill <me 
another. 

With the prepress of time-binding technolc^- 
zation wars are becomii^ more and more devas- 
tatii^; the tenement, die apartment, and the 
restaurant are taking the place of the home; the 
cohe^on of the family is loosening; class conten- 
tions are becoming more severe, and the temples 
of worship are well-nigh deserted. Evidently 
there is something more fimdamental that is 
needed than the making of treaties, the elimina- 
tion of the unfit, and the technologizing of human 
efforts. The need is for a concept of life which 
shall embrace those moral values, so elusive to 
experimental science, and direct them so as to 
guide man in all his intellectual endeavors: a 
concept which no man can hold and remain a 
misanthrope. 

What is really needed as a basic principle for 
the prosperity and the tranquillizing of human 
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eodety U the spiritual vision, the courage for 
humanity to face its nobler ideals and put them 
into practice. Whether man is a natural or a 
supernatural being may be a matter of pure 
knowlaJge. The dynamic fact Is the recc^ition 
of the soul — whatever it may be to the specula- 
tive thinker — as superior to all its possessions. 
The kind of "human engineering" that is needed 
is not only that which gives man wider control of 
natural forces and resources, but that which 
makes a man think of his fellow-men as a cxnnmu- 
nity of spiritual beings too sacred to be invaded 
either by the ruthless builders of great fortunes or 
by cannon and the sword. The time-binding 
Acuity in man may be a blessing or a curse ac- 
cording as he evaluates hb fellow-men ; according 
as to whether they are to him economic possibili- 
ties to be exploited, or spiritual possibilities to be 
brought into full realization. Jesus and Napoleon 
were among the greatest time-binders in history. 
Yet how vastly different have their purposes and 
achievements been in their bearing on human 
well-being. 

The dreamy East has spoken it, "Where there 
is no vision the people perish. " The man of vision, 
who is not only a far-sighted time-binder, regard- 
less of motive, but a prophet whose kingdom is 
not of this world, must be the people's leader. Of 
course the enraptured prophet is not a very suit- 
able individual to head a financial institution or to 
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watdi the pulse of the stock ratchange. As a rule 
this type of man needs others to provide him with 
the necessities of life. But it is his vision which 
gives lastmg value to all human possessions, in- 
tellectual and material. The talents of other 
leaders in the wortd of industry, commerce, fi- 
nance, education, and politics are great and benefi- 
crat forces. Their possessors deserve humanity's 
profound gratitude and esteem. But the values 
of their achievements remain relative, partial, 
tranaent, until they are related to the prophet's 
viaon; then they put on iimnortality. Then the 
labors of the hands and the brain become prayers, 
and the concept of life a holy ideal lifting it above 
the petty and mean concerns of selfishness and 
sordid pasdon. Only such a vision of our life 
individual and social, national and international, 
can guard the purity of the youth, the chastity of 
men and women, promote honesty of thought, 
purity of motive, make of the family abode a 
home of love, Instead of a co6perative boarding- 
house, and promote just, honest, and peaceable 
dealing between men and nations. Our first and 
greatest leader is he who is able to teach us the 
language of a spiritual universe in which God and 
the Soul are the source and guarantee of all 
values. 

The East has given the worid, not its only lead- 
ers, but its diiefjleaders in this field of vi^on. "Up 
firom undated time they come, " and out of the 
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soul of that mystical Asia which now looks to the 
West, not for the iron rod of the conqueror, but 
for the helping hand of the grateful friend. 



PART II 

BEUGIOUS AND SOCIAL TENDENCIES IN THB 
EAST AND IN THB WEST 



CHAPTER VII 
WHAT OF RELIGION? 

If it ever was difficult to define religion, it cer- 
tainly is so to-day. It seems to be impossible, in 
these days of intellectual ferment and revolution, 
to give a generally acceptable definition of relig- 
ion. Thought shifts basis so quickly that any 
definition in the religious and ethical world be- 
comes old while in process of construction. 

It may be no reflection on the present to call it 
the agree-to-differ age. This description implies 
at least tolerance. Ours is the age of variety. The 
theist and the humanist, the deist and the pan- 
theist, the supematuralist and the naturalist, the 
materialist and the spiritualist, the vitalist and 
the pragmatist, are all with us. They are all out 
in print. They have also the privilege of the plat- 
form and the pulpit, free and unrestricted. The 
granting of this freedom and equal opportunity to 
decent thought, expressed in a decent and or- 
derly manner, is one of the most desirable fea- 
tures of modem rinles. 

A critical presentation of any and all of those 
isms falls outside the purpose of the present work. 
So far as can be seen, they all circle around the 
central thought of religion at various distances. 
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Each one of them claims to be the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, although not each one claims 
to be the whole truth, as yet. But they give no 
definition of religion which is acceptable alike to 
all of their respective adherents. The failure 
should not, I think, be considered a calamity. 
However important a definition of religion may 
be to speculative theology, to the vast majority of 
worshipers it practicallydoes not exist. No human 
soul ever seeks to put itself in tune with the Infi- 
nite on the basis of a definition of religion. Relig- 
ious experience antedates all definitions of religion, 
as thinking antedates all psycholt^y, and the 
vital processes precede all phyaology. The word 
"reli^on"' remains well understood by all in- 
telligent persons imtil some one undertakes to 
define it. Then the confusion of tongues begins. 
To know all the current definitions of rel^on is 
not to know very much. Such information is more 
likely to bewilder than to reassure its possessor. 

The story of the sexton of a chapel in a great 
university throws much light on this point. From 
youth to old age this humble commoner listened 
to the preaching of distinguished scholars from 
all over the world. It seems that there was no 
lack of definition of religion in the great sermons. 
One day a visitor at the university while chatting 
with the sexton after the morning service said to 
him, "You have been hearing great scholarly 
preaching here for many years." "Yes, sir," said 
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&e sexton: "I have listened to preadiing in this 
diapel for forty years, and, thank God, I am still 
a Christian. " 

The great influence of the Bible over the minds 
of men in all walks of life is due in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that it is not a bode of definitions. 
It is the evidence of the workings of religion, 
rather than a statement of its technique. And no 
amount of definition the human mind can con- 
struct will ever be able to give so clear an idea 
of religion as the Great Book presents. Through- 
out liis long history the Oriental has been first of 
all a seer. In the great scriptures he reports his 
visions of the eternal realities with childlike sim- 
pUdty. He may not be correct in all his descrip- 
tions of those realities, but he certainly has appre- 
hended and felt "the Soul that maketh all. "The 
enlaiging vision of God, the strength of faith, the 
dignity of worship, the victory of prayer, the 
power of righteousness, the sovereignty of truth, 
and the sweetness of love, have all seemed to him 
too obvious to be missed, and too great to be 
defined. His ample declarations, " In the begin- 
ning was God, " "God is our refuge and strength," 
"Righteousness exalteth a nation," "Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me," "What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly," "Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God," "Seek ye first the king- 
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dom of God and his righteousness, " "Nowabid- 
eth faith, hope, love, these three,'and the greatest 
of these is love" — these, to quote no others, are 
the transcendent meditations of the human soul. 
Like the stirrii^ of love in the heart, they do not 
need to be defined in order to be known and ap- 
preciated. Any definition of rel^on which does 
not connect with these elemental thoughts is a 
hollow soimd. 

Long ago, the Oriental discovered and the Occi- 
dental recognized, in all the varieties of his relig- 
ious opinions, that religion speaks the language 
of completeness. All other human activities deal 
with partial things and with relative values. The 
religious act is all-embracing. It is the act of ttie 
Boul in its totality. It is the drawing of the finite 
with all his concerns, all his joys and all his sor- 
rows, toward the Infinite. Anything short of this 
may not be necessarily bad, but is incomplete. 
It may be seeking of knowledge, directing the 
course of politics, conducting a legitimate busi- 
ness, administering relief to the sick and the 
needy, or any other approved interest. Yet none 
of these things can by any ingenious method be 
elevated to the dignity of rel^on. All such inter- 
ests have value only in relation to man. Man 
finds his ultimate value, not in the world of tech- 
nical education nor of politics, nor of business, nor 
even of philanthropy, but in his conscious relation 
to the World-Ufe, the Universal Soul— God I 
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If the other activities of life than those which 
are strictly religious tend to make the way to this 
ultimate goal more clear; if they serve to give the 
spiritual power of man a wider application in the 
affairs of life; if they further a deeper apprecia- 
tion by a man of the spiritual value of hb fellow- 
men, then they can be properly entered as assets 
in the book of life. Otherwise they may be liabili- 
ties. As partial interests they may usurp the 
place of completeness, and as relative values th^ 
may impede the progress of their possessor towani 
the ultimate goal of his being. 

Thus the great books of religion give us a prac- 
tical definition of it in terms of life. So our Bible 
teadies. The noblest passages of this book 
awaken us to the presence of a divine Reality. 
Religion is our endeavor to iind ourselves with all 
our interests of whatever description within the 
divine realm. Our driving and guiding forces 
toward this goal are love, service, worship. The 
name of your ism may be whatever you wish it to 
be. I find, however, from your attitude toward 
the mystery of being and from your literature 
that your supreme purpose is to shake yourself 
down into an equilibrium in the embrace of this 
universe. Call it Nature, Life, Motion, Ether, 
Electricity, God. If you are alive at all and think- 
ii^ beneficently, you are seeking the Eternal, and 
your soul can find no rest until it find it in Him. 

With r^ard to this inescapable fact, I find no 
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difference between the East and the West. The 
infinite mystery overshadows both of them. But 
the difference (as will appear in the following 
diapters), which is no «nall one, is to be found in 
the method of approach to this mystery. This I 
call no small difference, because the road chosen 
may be such as to cause the seeker to lose him- 
self in the wUdemesg. 



CHAPTER Vin 
MAN IS NOT INCURABLY RELIGIOUS 

There is a current saying which was apparently 
established as a truth by a hasty generalizer, de- 
spite the facts. It is the saying that ' ' man is incur- 
ably rel^ous." When such a generality roots 
itself in the public mind, it becomes fairly well 
sheltered from critical examination. It becomes 
the slbgan of the over-enthusiastic preacher on 
the one hand and the indolent religionist on the 
other. 

There seems to be no insurmountable difficulty 
involved in an opposite estimate of man's relig- 
ious nature. He may be said to be incurably 
irFeligious and a chronic bfLckslider. 

It is difficult to see how any careful observer 
can, in the face of present-day religious statistics, 
assert that man is incurably religious. The univer- 
sal complaint of religious teachers in America, as 
well as other countries, toKlay is that the major- 
ity of the people are unchurched and have no 
active interest in religion. 

Nor is this state of thii^s wholly new. From 
the past comes the cry of Isaiah against Israel; 
"Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the 
Lord hath q)oken ; I have nourished and broi^ht 
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up diildren, and they have rebelled against me. 
Tihe ox Icnoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter's crib; but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider. Ah, sinfid nation, a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evildoers, children 
that deal corruptly; they have forsal^n the Lord, 
they have despised the Holy One of Israel, they 
are estranged and gone backward." When we 
add to this John the B^tist's deagnaticHi of the 
people of his day as a "generation of vipers," 
Jesus* calling of those same pec^le "an evil and 
adulterous generation, " and the cry of such her- 
alds of faith as Savonarola, Luther, Wesley, and 
others against the inelig^ousness of their times, 
ve can in no way be justified in speaking of man 
as being incurably religious. 

Not long ^;o, addressing a meeting of re%ioua 
workers in New Yoric, Dr. John H. Finley, Gnn- 
mis^oner of Education of the State of New Yoric, 
had this to say about the religious condition of 
thatdty: 

The tide of materialism and paganism seems about 
to overwhelm the first city of the Republic Even the 
Roman Church, aa the most recent figures reveal, has 
lost neariy two hundred thousand adherents in the last 
ten years. It does not mean that they are becoming 
Protestants; it means that they are b«x)ming pagans. 
There are more than two million Jews in Greater New 
York, and yet all the synagogues put together have a 
seating capacity, when filled, of hardly more than two 
hundred ^ousand. Thus the leadeis of the Jewish 
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Church readi only a fractioji of their own people. The 
Protestant membership of all New York churches is 
about ten per cent of the population, with about a 
million people of Protestant antecedents unattached 
and apparently unreachable. ' 

Such a state of things is by no means peculiar 
even to New Yoit City. 

It is also very evident that man's religious 
foogress has not kept pace with his intellectual 
and political prepress. Man as a worshiper of God 
and contemplator of spiritual realities hds yielded 
latse territories to man as the builder of an earthly 
kingdom. And not the least of the evidences of 
the dimness of modem man's spiritual vision is 
his growing belief that Iar:ge and sanitary cities, 
vast and well-regulated industries, and the great 
daring of scientists, explorers, and ei^ineers are 
worthy substitutes for rel^ion. 

Of course, if we were to speak so indiilerently 
we might say that man is incurably musical, in- 
€:urably literary, incurably poetical, simply be- 
cause there are etlways musicians, literary men 
and poets of cme kind or another in human sod* 
ety. But the fact is that man is not anything in- 
curably. He comes nearer to being incurably 
acquisitive than anything else. 

In view of all this, it seems to me that it is more 
correct to say that the religious sense is a native 
element in human nature, which must struggle 

> Quoted from 7& CibruMoH Cmfw^h 
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for its life, than to say that man is incurably re%- 
ious. In other words, the mere existence of the 
religious sense in man is no sure guarantee of its 
growth and dominance over the other great inter- 
ests in the lives of individual men. It can be as- 
sgned a minor place on life's programme, or even 
forgotten altt^ether and swallowed up by other 
and inferior interests. 

By saying this, I am not aware of the slightest 
Intention on my part to belittle man's religious 
potentia''ities or their importance in the taping 
of his destiny. On the contrary, I assert that man 
never can be complete until he is completely relig- 
ious. But I do assert that the religious sense in 
man has not been arbitrarily favored by the crea- 
tive Spirit, but, like any other faculty, has been 
destined to struggle for supremacy. This I con- 
ader to be testimony to the vitality and great- 
ness of religion. And it should be a source of 
gratiiication to every preacher and tejicher of 
religion to realize that his fight for godliness 
in the world is a real and not a sham fight: to 
know that the dedred victory in the struggle of 
truth with error and righteousness with sin has 
not been foreordained, but must be won by hard 
and heroic fighting. The unoig:anized religious 
sense is a heritage of the type; but religion as an 
active force in the affairs of life is an individual 
achievement. Our unearned inheritance from the 
World-Life is the shapeless plastic material, but 
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not the finished product. The universe has no 
spiritual ahnshouse in it. Within its confines 
every great att^nment has its corresponding 
cost. Nor is the freedom of choice ever denied to 
man. The wide gate and the broad way which 
lead to destruction, and the strait gate and the 
narrow way which lead to life, are forever open to 
him. 

The ancients knew all this. The voice of the 
Oriental scriptural writer rings as clear and true 
to-day as it did thousands of years ^o: "I call 
heaven and earth to witness against you this day, 
that I have set before thee life and death, the 
blessing and the curse; therefore choose life, that 
thou mayest live, thou and thy seed." 

The Oriental's spiritual seeking has by no 
means been constant and unremitting. This fail- 
ure may be said to be human in its extent. But 
it may be truly said that, with all his failures, 
stumblings, and fallings, the Oriental has been a 
spiritual seeker. "The law of the Lord," as the 
Easterner has been able to understand it, has 
been his "meditation day and night." Religion 
to him is the highest form of truth. To know this 
truth is to be admitted into the secret of all being. 
This ancient attitude toward spiritual reality has 
been finely stated by a noted British scholar." 

Man's religion [said Professor Caird] is the expres- 

* Edwaid Caiid, in r*« EMfatfton qf Aftfim, vol I, p. 3a UaniM 
VatMtOK and Soo, Glaigow.) 
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inon of hia ultimate attitude to the universe, the 
Buinmed>up meaning and purport of hia whole con< 
sdousness of things. . . . Whatever else religion may 
be, it undoubtedly is the sphere in which man's 
q>iritual experience reaches its utmost concentration) 
in which, U at all, he takes up a definite attitude 
toward his whole natural and spiritual environment. 
In short, it is the highest form ^ his consciousness of 
himself in his relation to all other thii^ and beings; 
and, if we want a brief abstract and epitome of the 
man, we must seek for it here or nowhere. 

It is said that, while the Oriental has been ab- 
sorbed in religion as the highest form of truth, he 
has not sufficiently moralized it. That his duty 
as a social being has not been so scrupulously per- 
formed as has been his duty as a religious being, 
and that his moral life rests cm a much lower level 
than his religious life. There is much truth in this 
statement, although the f^ure described above 
may be s^d to be humanity's at large, and not 
only the Oriental's. The perfect blendii^ of pure 
religion and a lofty morality has not yet been 
attained by any people. It b obvious also that it 
is much easier to go through the form of a prayer 
than to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly. The Oriental has not been unmindful of 
allthb. Hisprecept,"ThouBhalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self, " marks the highest elevation of both religion 
and morality. He has always known that wor- 
ship offered as a bribe to God to ccmnive at the 
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wcndiiper's moral delinquency was " an abomina- 
tion." The individual is to be not only morally 
respectable, but to be holy as God is holy. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the Oriental has 
unduly emphasized the transitoriness of this life, 
with all its political £Lnd sodal institutions, and 
sympathized too greatly with the frailties of 
human nature. It is true also that the Ai^lo- 
Saxon has rationalized and moralized religion to 
a far greater d^^ee than the Easterner has. But 
the difference here does not arise from the fact 
that the Easterner thinks less highly of morality 
than the Anglo-Saxon does. The Easterner's lit- 
erature and his reverential regard for "righteous 
men" preclude such an inference. The real cause 
is the fact that a thorough consideration of de- 
tails in almost any field of thought has never been 
an OrKntal characteristic. Whether in agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, education, or any other 
sphere, the son of the East con^ders sust£uned 
systematic endeavor a sort of bonda^. Life for 
him is a natural thing. It should be allowed to 
function naturally and joyously. Undue interfer- 
en<£ with its processes tends to defeat its purpose. 
What is nearly complete is satisfactory to him. 

TTie Anglo-Saxon almost worships system and 
order. The thorough application of a principle is 
an overmastering passion with him. To the typi- 
cal Oriental the Ai^lo-Saxon mind is a "one* 
track mind. " 
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But there is still another difference here. To 
the Oriental moral defects and intellectual inac- 
curacies must never be allowed to estrange a man 
from religion. With him it is need, and not merit, 
which leads the soul to the altar. The distinction 
between a "good moral man" and a "religious 
man " is unknown to him. The individual b com- 
plete when he is one with God. To this fountain 
of grace he must come with all his moral infirmi- 
ties. A code of morals is good as a by-product of 
this surrender of the soul to its Maker, but as a 
man-made thii^ it rests on a vacuum. 

It has, indeed, been a most fortunate thii^ for 
the world that the Oriental never allowed himself 
to give up the writii^ of scriptures and the build- 
ing of temples because of his moral weaknesses and 
intellectual inaccuracies. 

On the other hand , the pn^:ress of the Occiden- 
tal, especially the Anglo-Saxon, is characterized 
by an increasing tendency to make intellectual 
accuracy and moral rectitude prerequisites of 
re%ious fellowship. An irregularity in his moral 
conduct is very likely to lead him to leave the 
Church. This is the defect of a great virtue. The 
moral aim here is so lofty that it tends to defeat 
its own purpose. The respectable Anglo-Saxon 
feels that he must not claim to be what he really 
is not. Furthermore, the complex relations of his 
life at times necessitate transacticms which to him 
do not seem altogether ideal. So it would seem 
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Ihat tbia individualistic, calculating Westerner 
wants to be able to say in certain circumstances, 
" I do not profess to be a re%ious man, " even 
though he may be conscious of the fact that 
such a statement explains, rather than excuses, 
bis position. And if it is true that according to 
present-day standards the religion of the Orien- 
tal is not sufficiently moral, it is equally true that 
the Occidental's morality is becoming more and 
more Godless. 

It would be well for us to realize first as last 
that however cunning he may be man caimot out- 
wit the universe. There is a higher law which 
forever nullifies all laws which clash with it. Man 
can no more have a sound, potent, and stable 
morality without God than he can have a science 
without the physical world. Just as a scientific 
fact is the correct apprehension by the mind of an 
act of nature's, so a moral fact is the correct reali- 
zation by the whole man of the functionii^ of the 
moral law. Man does not make his moral possi- 
bilities; he discovers them; and, if he will, con- 
ducts himself in such a way as to bring them into 
full realization. Tlie source of his moral life is 
both within him and above him, and that source 
is God. 

If the world is to have a moral religion and a 
reCgious morality, the wise men from the East and 
the wise men from the West must together form 
one communion. And if in this oommuntoo relig- 
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ion is g^ven the place of honor, then it will be a 
communion of saints. Then morality will have an 
abiding foundation, a^d religion a wider human 
environment in which to function. Then the high- 
est fonn of truth by which men actually live — 
spiritual truth — will be the central sun around 
which all the interests of life will revolve. 

All nations know [says Hegel] that it is the religious 
consciousness in which they possess the truth; and 
they have therefore regarded their religion as that 
which gives dignity and peace to their lives. All that 
awakes doubt and perplexity, all sorrow and care, all 
limited interests of finitude, we leave behind us on the 
"bank and shoal of time." And,a8Dn thesummitof a 
mountain, removed from all hard distinctness of 
detail, we calmly overlook the limitations of the land- 
scape and the world, so by religion we are lifted above 
all the obstructions of finitude. In religion, therefore, 
man beholds his own existence in a transfigured re^ 
flexion, in which all the divisions, all the crude lights 
and shadows of the world, are softened into eternal 
peace under the beams of a spiritual sun. It is in this 
native land of the spirit that the waters of oblivion 
flow, from which it is given to Psyche to drink and 
forget all her sorrows; for here the darkness of life 
becomes a transparent dream-image, through which 
the light of eternity shines in upon us.' 

■ Quoted by Edward Catrd In The Evohdim ef BdipM, vol. I, 
p. S3. (Jamea Madebow «nd Son, GlaagowO 



CHAPTER IX 
HOLY BOOKS 

While in Paris during the Peace Conference, 
when the atmosphere of that historic dty was 
thick with pessimism, a noted American news- 
p£^)er correspondent sought to convince me that 
Western dvittzation was on its way to the grave. 

"You may be proud and grateful," he said to 
me, "that you are an Easterner. Your people 
have given the world the things which will live 
as great truths as long as humanity endures. 
The West has given itself to the building-up of a 
material civilization which b now being shattered 
by its own forces. Theorize as we may, Western 
dvilization is jpractically dead." 

"You do not mean all you say," I answered. 
"Certainly at present Europe is m a sad condi- 
tion, butwhatof America? You do not mean that 
American dvilization is practically dead?" 

"No," said he, "but it ison the way. The same 
symptoms of decay which are so pronounced in 
the case of Europe are hekig increasingly mani- 
fested in American life. Western dvilization is 
doomed." 

I did not quite agree with my friend, not even 
with regard to Europe. I had to admit that the 
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better tendendea of Western civilization were 
hard-pressed by contrary forces, but could not 
agree that the ultimate defeat of this civilization 
was so evident and so near. While I felt, and feel, 
proud of the fact that the East has given the 
world its "holy books" which deal with those 
spiritual realities without which no true civiliza- 
tion can be achieved, I did not, and do not, think 
that in this respect the West has been altogether 
barren. Of course no people b too great to perish 
when its spiritual vision fails. The West to-day 
sorely needs to dwell on this fact. It is too ab- 
sorbingly eng^ed in trafficking in material thii^ 
and is weakening its spiritual security by over- 
emphasizing the importance of its technical skill. 

Nevertheless, the ^iritual treasures of hu- 
manity have been committed to the exclusive 
keepii^ of no one race or people. Nor is religious 
truth to be found only within these books of the 
various peoples which are known as "holy 
scriptures." The spirit of prophecy is in reality 
a human and not a racial heritage, and canonized 
holy books are not the only spiritual achieve- 
ments credited to mankind. 

The races which produced those great scrolls of 
destiny may be said to have attained the summits 
of spiritual linking, yet those who could scale 
only the lower heights cannot be denied the claim 
to bdng fellow-heirs with those deep-visioned 
seers of the ages. 
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In a lai:ge sense' tfae-Gast and West are spiritual 
Idnfolk and joint heiriVYet, whatever the East 
may have to borrow fn3fli-;rfie_West, one thing is 
certain. The students of rdigjon in the Western 
world must forever turn their ',ej^ toward the 
East. It is the mystical back^rouod-'of spiritual 
contemplation and the chief mediunj-' of -trans- 
mission of what the world knows as divin^^'tfu^. 
That all the great living scriptures, from" -the 
Rigveda to the Koran, originated in Asia coold' .- 
not have been a mere accident. Nor can we' -' 
ascribe to an accidental occurrence at some point 
in history the passionate desire and ceaseless en- 
deavor of the Western world to convert nature's 
forces into commercial values. Deliberate choice 
must have had a large share in causing the wide 
diveig;ence between the Western mind and the 
Extern mind, and deliberate choice only can 
bring them into harmony. Neither accident nor 
an arbitrary act of a higher power can fuse the 
gifts of the various races together nor force the 
individual to conserve and cherish the better 
heritf^ of the race. Only he who seeks shall find. 

The Oriental's achievements in history could 
not have been the products of mere instinct. He 
fully knew and appreciated the significance of the 
course he chose in life. He seems to have weighed 
in the balance the advantage of dealing with 
nature's body and that of dealing with nature's 
soul, and to have chosen the latter. As his great 
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maxims of wisdom show, he knew the power of 
Ti'eatth, the glory of authority, and the pride of 
knowledge, and delit^erately gave all these things 
a subordinate place in the plan of life. The fact 
that the East bis for these many centuries main- 
tained iieligioa as the center of its life has not 
been due- to the fact that every Oriental is a 
saint and a prophet, nor to the supposition that 
man is incurably religious, but to the fact that 
the conception of life by both the great and the 
small has been first and last religious. Perfect <w 
imperfect, rich or poor, wise or simple, the 
Oriental as a type has always clung to the horns 
of the altar. To him the divine spirit forever 
hovers compassionately over the heights and 
depths of life. His deepest being stands revealed 
to the eye of Heaven. With deep and reverential 
awe he cries to the Eternal, "Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence?" Neither the he^hts nor the depths 
nor the darkness could hide him from the One 
who never slumbers nor sleeps. 

Notwithstanding his great antiquity, the Orien- 
tal has never allowed scientific invesdgaticm to 
dissipate his mystical sense. The First Cause has 
been his enchanter. Immediate or seosndary 
causes seem never to have been of compelling 
interest to him. All so-called natural occurrences 
around and within him have been to him direct 
acts of God. Rain and wind, thunder and ligh^ 
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tuag, growth and daxty, life and death, and all 
other agnificant events are to his mind mysterious 
^iritual activities which are meant to manifest 
God's various designs. Of course the Oriental 
knows that except he plant the seed and ptxiperly 
care for it the blade, the ear, and the full com in 
the ear will not grow. But he realizes also that it 
is not his planting and watering, nor the chemical 
and vital processes, but the World-Soul that giv- 
eth the increase. All other agencies are His tools. 
It was not so much the ignoring by the Oriental 
of the seccHidary causes, but their constant recc^- 
niti<xi as suck which in the process of the centu- 
ries planted in the womb of his soul the seeds of 
holy books. He knew things and spoke of them in 
q)iritual terms. God to him has been the center 
and synthesis of all things. 

The Occidental, on the other hand, has not 
been satisfied with the contemplation of nature as 
the garment of an awful divine mystery. His 
quest has been and is to catalogue nature's 
doings and to know its self-running parts as a 
mechanic knows the parts of a clodc In his 
spiritual moments he reads the mystical Oriental 
scriptures which ^leak of childlike faith and the 
absorption of the soul In the Eternal. With 
exquisite cadence and nicety he reads those 
scrolls with all their naive, yet marvelous ac- 
counts of God's direct, manlike dealings with the 
human soul; but he reads with serious mental 
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reservations. As yet his soul is divided in its 
allegiance between experimental sdence and 
mystical fatth. His condescending admission and 
very consciously and nicely carved saying that 
"science and faith need not conflict with one 
another" has not yet become in him a welding 
medium of knowledge and faith. The word in 
him has not become flesh, and the immediate 
prospects do not inspire the hope of such 
incarnation. 

For, to his great enchantment, the searching 
Occidental has found that it is gravitation, and 
not God, which guides the stars in their courses. 
Thermal changes brii^ about the wind and the 
rain and the %htning and the thunder, and not 
the Most High. CHven so much nitrogen, so 
much phosphate, so much moisture and so much 
heat and light, and we have a good crop. "Plant- 
ing in faith and watering in hope" may be good 
poetryt but it has no real bearing on an abundzmt, 
or meager harvest. And it is the urge of Hfe in the 
seed, or the elan vital, and not God, which gives 
the increase. 

No one can contemplate scientific research, so 
far as it goes, with anythii^ but the highest re- 
gard. Yet the fact remains that the difference 
between gravitation and God as the power which 
maintains the stability of the heavens is in the 
end a spiritual one. The intellectual part here is 
the medium of approach. The real difFereQce is to 
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be found in the fact that contentment with 
secondary causes in our contemplation of nature 
may sow In us the seeds of encyclopaedias, but it 
cannot sow the seeds of scriptures. Not until the 
ultimate cause has absorbed in our minds all 
immediate causes and God has become all in all 
wilt the seeds of holy books b^{n to germinate in 
our nature. 

But it may be pertinently asked here, " Is it not 
a fact that, because of his indifference to scien- 
tific research, the Oriental is very superstitious?" 
Broadly speakii^ this question must be answered 
in the affirmative. Yet the term "superstitious" 
is of relative ^gnificance. To those whom we call 
"hard-headed" persons everything in the realm 
of f^th and imagination is superstitious. To 
such everything which cannot be apprehended by 
the senses, weighed and measured, is a super- 
stition. To some faith in God is a superstition, to 
others patriotism is a superstition, still to others 
hero-worship, belief in immortality, and all sorts 
of invisible spiritual relations are superstitions. I 
imagine that if we could make a thorough and 
correct study of all grades of the human mind we 
should find in the end only one person — perhaps 
the most "hard-headed" among men — who is 
not superstitious, and that accordit^ to his own 
decree concerning himself. 

Yet, I do not wish to deny that the human 
mind does hold cert^ things to be real, which to 
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But there b still another difference here. To 
the Oriental moral defects and intellectual inac- 
curacies must never be allowed to estrange a man 
from religion. With him it is need, and not merit, 
which leads the soul to the altar. The distinction 
between a "good moral man" and a "rel^ious 
man" is unknown to him. The individual is com- 
plete when he is one with God. To this fountain 
of grace he must come with all his moral infirmi- 
ties. A code of morals is good as a by-product of 
this surrender of the soul to its Maker, but as a 
man-made thii^ it rests on a vacuum. 

It has, indeed, been a most fortunate thing for 
the world that the Oriental never allowed himself 
to give up the writing of scriptures and the build- 
ing of temples because of his moral weaknesses and 
intellectual inaccuracies. 

On the other hand, the prepress of the Occiden- 
tal, especially the Anglo-Saxon, is characterized 
by an increasing tendency to make intellectual 
accuracy and moral rectitude prerequisites of 
rel^ous fellowship. An irregularity in his moral 
conduct is very likely to lead him to leave the 
Church. This is the defect of a great virtue. The 
moral aim here is so lofty that it tends to defeat 
its own purpose. The respectable Anglo-Saxon 
feels that he must not claim to be what he really 
is not. Furthermore, the complex relations of his 
life at times necessitate transactions which to him 
do not seem altogether ideal. So it would seem 
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that this individualistic, calculating Westerner 
wants to be able to say in certain cirxnimstances, 
" I do not profess to be a religious man, " even 
though he may be conscious of the fact that 
such a statement explains, rather than excuses, 
his position. And if it is true that according to 
present-day standards the rel^on of the Oriea< 
tal is not sufhciently moral, it is equally true that 
the Occidental's morality is becoming more and 
more Godless. 

It would be well for us to realize first as last 
that however cunning he may be mjm cannot out- 
wit the universe. There is a higher law which 
forever nullifies all laws which clash with it. Man 
can no more have a sound, [Kttent, and stable 
morality without God than he can have a science 
without the physical world. Just as a scientific 
fact b the correct apprehension by the mind of an 
act of nature's, so a moral fact is the correct reali- 
zation by the whole man of the functioning of the 
moral law. Man does not make his moral possi- 
bilities; he discovers them; and, if he will, con- 
ducts himself in such a way as to bring them into 
full realization. The source of his moral life is 
both within him and above him, and that source 
is God. 

If the world is to have a moral religion and a 
religious morality, the wise men from the East and 
the wise men from the West must tc^ther form 
one communion. And if in this oommunkn relig- 
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e]q)eriniental sdenoe are unreal, and that the 
Oriental has been and is in a measure captive of 
such notions. But the West is definitely com- 
mitted to the acceptance of the great religious 
classics of the East as "holy scriptures." They 
are the chief source of its spiritual inspiration 
and the living flame on its altars. Now, when the 
Occidental calls the Oriental superstitious, would 
not the impetuous son of the E^t be likely to say 
to him, "Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the 'superstitions' of my people have been to 
your people the divine evidences of the reality 
and validity of the faith which is our common 
heritj^. Remove from the scriptures all the 
elements which your scientists consider to be 
superstitious, and your divines would stigmatize 
the remjunii^ portion as'a mere code of morals.'" 

It would indeed be very interesting to know 
what estimate a visitor from Mars would make of 
the ctnnparative merits of the superstitious mind 
which produced the Bible, and the scientific mind 
which prxMJuced the poison gas, the submarine, 
and the e^hteen-lnch gun. 

Of course, it goes without saying that super- 
stitions or the ideas which do not represent reality 
-are not fit to be the basis of religion or any other 
system of thought, and they never were. They 
represent a mode of operation which character- 
izes the human mind at a certain stage in its 
development and in its striving to apprehend 
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reality. Tbdr relation to rational faith is like 
that of childhood to maturity and of wild growth 
to the cultivated garden. As a rule cultivation is 
supposed to fulfill and not to destroy the life of 
the wild tree. The so-called modem mind over- 
empha^zes the importance of demcmstrable facts 
in their relation to the things men live by. It 
assumes a tremendous responsibility and runa 
in the teeth of history when it asserts that a 
superstitious mind is incapable of great achieve- 
ments. Almost all the great moral and spiritual 
thoughts of history, all maxims of wisdom and 
words of consolation and spiritual peace, which 
alone are sought in life's most significant 
moments, whether in the palace or the hut, 
or^inated in those ages which are now called 
superstitious. Then man's conquests, victories, 
and gains were ^iritual. His superstitions were 
the evidences, not so much of his fear of the 
unseen, but of his l<H^ii^ for spiritual self- 
fulfillment. 

My own memories of the days of my childhood 
and youth, when I lived in such "scriptural 
atmosphere" of thought, do not seem to me to 
have been merely times of superstitious fear. 
The realization that God Himself waseverywhere, 
"keeping watch over the evil and the good," 
gave the soul more security than fear. A great 
storm, an eclipse, a meteoric shower, or any 
other sublime natural phenomenon wore for ua 
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the aspect of a solemn high mass, rather than 
that of a hostile assault by the blind elements. 
God was in the awesome event. It was a grand 
symbolic performanoe by the Higher Power 
manifesting his glory and his m^ht. Again let me 
say that it was such conceptions of natural 
events which laid the germs of the scriptures and 
the seeds of the church in the Oriental soul. 

Now, what are the signs of the times? Is the 
production of a great spiritual literature im- 
possible for such an age as the present? I think 
no one can be justified in shutting the door of 
hope by UMi^ the word "impossible" in this con- 
nection. Furthermore, I have much faith in 
America's youthful soul. To me this free-bom 
nation has potentialities which are oceanic in 
their magnitude and strength. America luts 
scarcely begun to realize her spiritual possibilities. 
{Who can say what she might not accomplish if 
her mighty native forces are directed to spiritual 
ends and her young men and mddens led to see 
visions? But at present America is like a youth- 
ful giant who, while he has achieved many 
brilliant victories, has not as yet become fully 
conscious of his supreme mission in the world. 
So I am loath in this oinnection to speak of 
the production of a great spiritual literature as 
impossible. I should say, however, that it is im- 
possible for a people to produce something like 
the Twenty-Third Psalm and the Thirteenth 
lioS] 
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Chapter of First Corinthians, and the Standard 
Oil Company and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, at the same time. In saying this I do not 
mean to pass judgment upon the moral status of 
such great enterprises. What I mean to say is 
that people often imagine that man has two sets 
of faculties, one with which to build great com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, and the other 
to produce a great religious literature. Tliis is a 
false conception. Personality is zui indivisible 
unit. All its eneigies are at any given time guided 
by its supreme purpose. When this purpose is 
spiritual, man's faculties function spiritually; 
when it is commercial, the faculties function 
commercially, and so forth. With the same facul- 
ties we can worship God or Mammon, but we 
cannot worship both at the same time. When a 
people's overmastering desire is for spiritual 
greatness, although they may, as indeed they 
must, ei^age in commercial pursuits, their great- 
est men are bound to be prophets and seers, and 
not only financiers and engineers. In such a state 
of existence there is no need to subsidize a youi^ 
man and promise him a pension for life in order to 
beguile him to enter a theological school and thus 
"recruit the ministry." Great prophets of 
rel^ion are bom, not only of their parents, but 
of the sou! of their race. What a people sows that 
also shall it reap. 



CHAPTER X 
THE INNER SPHERE AND THE OUTER 

SPHERE 

A GREAT cloud of Witnesses, deep-visioned seers 
of all the ^es, warn us never to forget that the 
real environment of the soul is a sphere within a 
sphere. The world of our phyacal senses — the 
outer sphere — is the field where man must labor. 
The world of ^iritual contemplation — the inner 
sphere — is the city of God where man must live. 
These two worlds, supplementing each other, 
form man's imiverse and supply the needs of 
both the soul and the body. To the Hebrews the 
inner world was represented by the " secret place 
of the Most H^h," the holy of holies; to the 
Christians by a mystical imion with Christ. Both 
doctrines mean the same thing, namely, being 
spiritually domiciled. Neither of these spheres is 
meant to take the place of the other. To n^lect 
either of them is to live a one-sided, unbalanced 
Ufe. 

The Oriental may be said to have favored 
^ititual retreat too greatly, with the result that 
his material life has been so limited as finally to 
retard his prc^tress, even spiritually. The Occi- 
dental, on the other hand, is certainly too mudb 
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in the outer sphere. " The taming of nature," 
the exchange of numberless commodities, the 
camera, the motion picture, the ball game, the 
golf game, the daily newspaper with its hourly 
lurid "extras," the hideous advertising signs, the 
glaring lights, the automobile, and that balm for 
all manner of nervousness, the humorous story, 
keep him roaming over the surface of life. 

The temple made with hands is no l(»^:er hia 
soul-refreshing retreat. This keen-eyed toiler has 
rediscovered nature worship. He has rediscov- 
ered that "the groves were God's first temples,'* 
which the automobile renders very accessible. 
In those limitless temples he would "worship." 
So on the days which the much-criticized organ- 
ized rel^ion has set aside for religious obser- 
vances, our modem man "takes to the woods." 
He is deeply enamoured of organizatbn and con- 
centration for efficiency in every other field but 
that of religion. He seeks nature; but with what 
companions, what intents and purposes, is no 
great matter. 

Nature is a great inspirer, indeed, but she ia 
such only for those who have the sprite of in- 
spiration within themselves. The "bush" bums, 
without being consumed , only for a Moses, for the 
man whose eye is furnished to see. A nook in the 
woods may be a temple for a spiritual mystic, or a 
den for one who is there in pursuit of unlawful 
pleasure. When the groves were God's first 
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temples, man dwelt in caves, fed tm raw flesh, 
was naked, and was not ashamed. The moral 
order has greatly changed since the cathedral has 
graced the earth with its sculptured beauty and 
majesty. Had the grove worship proved suffi- 
d en t to guide man's moral and spiritual evolutitm, 
the cathedral never would have been raised. 

Nature may provide us with much subjective 
pleasure. It can soothe our jaded nerves. It can 
awaken in the rightly tuned soul the sense of in- 
finitude and transport it to realms of unspeakable 
peace. But nature does not rebuke us for our 
sins. It does not say to us, "Except ye be con- 
verted and become like little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." Its religion is 
a religion of release. It does not bring to our ears 
the cry of our oppressed fellow-beings. It does not 
say, "Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to all creation." It does not disturb our 
quietude with the solemn call of duty, "the stem 
daughter of the voice of God," nor does nature 
take up a collection. 

As the groves are not quite fit to be financial 
institutions, nor chambers of commerce, nor 
collies, nor homes for civilized men, so are they 
unfit as substitutes for churches. 

The efforts that are being made in this country 
to-day by the churches (which, alas, are grad- 
ually a>ming to mean only the ministers), to re- 
claim and restore to religion the strayed millions. 
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are in many instances h^hly commendable, but 
often very pathetic and indicate lielplessness. 
Every sort of amusement is being dragged under 
theroof of the church building "in order to interest 
the men " in the most sacred issues of life. Some- 
how the means do not seem to fit the end. The 
preachii^ on the "Issues of the day" does not 
' seem to be of compelling interest to the business 
man, who as a rule knows more about those 
vexing issues than the minister does. Recently I 
read in the press that in a certain locality which 
is famous for its Sunday golf a wireless apparatus 
was to be installed for religious purposes. The 
lofty object of this enterprise is the transmission 
over this modem convenience of a "brief" 
sermon to the men so they can have their "little 
rel^ious service " at the Golf Club without having 
it interfere too much with their play. "Ifthemen 
do not come to the church, the church must go to 
them," was the exultant explanation of the 
originator of this device. 

It is possible that such a reminder of the ex- 
istence of God and man's duty toward Him 
m^t improve the lai^u^e of those men while 
in action on the links. But what a pity it is to 
wrestle with God in prayer through a mega- 
phone! What a pity it is that men of the twen- 
tieth century should substitute a club house for 
the sanctuary and the golf sticks for the candle- 
sticks! No nation's soul can Uve and thrive and 
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produce seers and holy books by feeding on sudi 
lunch-counter religion. How under such circum- 
stances can one find life's hoty of holies and 
meditate on " the law of the Lord " ? Can any one 
imagine such a scattered, troubled, shallow life 
producing an Isaiah or a Paul? Here as every- 
where the law of compensation works without a 
6aw. Great prophets of religion and the seeds of 
holy books are bom of those who dwell in the 
mystic and untroubled soft light of the eecret 
place of the Most High. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE GRAND SYNTHESIS 

I DO not wish to have it implied that I believe 
that the Occidental has completely lost sight of 
^iritual values. Far from it. He seems to me to 
be at present dazzled by his success in analyzii^ 
and classifying the modes of matter and life on 
the earth. By his success in this field he has been 
forced for the time being to suspend his mystical 
sense and devout spiritual aspiration, in the 
interest of objective knowledge. He does not 
sneer at faith in an overruling Providence. He is 
too dignified to do that. He amply suspends 
judgment until all the facts have been secured. 
He hopes some day to find out by searching 
whether, in placing himself and all his interests 
in the embrace of a gracious divine Providence, 
he is really in the everlasting arms, or simply 
operating psychologically on himself. 

Nor does he willfully nor indolently subordi- 
nate the soul to its possessions. He is simply 
seeking to know wheth^ the soul really exists. 
His experimental mind would know first whether 
this mysterious thing called "soul "is a stream of 
consciousness, a product of brain activity, an 
assembly of sensations, or a conscious ^iritual 
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entity capable of surviving the wreck of the body. 
Again, he would know whether so-called ^iritual 
inspiration is the whi5p>erii^ of that resourceful 
sub-conscious self, which is "like unto a man 
that is an householder, which bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old," or the evi- 
dence of fresh and awakening contact of the soul 
with God. The experimental psychologist and 
that new revelator the psycho-jinalysist, whose 
"complexes" are like the specialist deities of old, 
each one of whom presided over one or more of 
nature's forces and held the secrets thereof, are 
confidently expected to give correct answers to 
these weighty questions. The nerves and the 
muscles are being coaxed to give up their secrets 
and the digestive processes and the sexual in- 
stincts appealed to to reveal their psychic 
mysteries. 

It is not difficult to see then that through this 
ruthless analysis our great ' ' modem thinker ' ' has 
left no secret chamber in his soul as a dwelling- 
place for the spirit of prophecy. He has within 
him no spiritual ovarium for the seeds of holy 
books to germinate in. His soul is being torn 
asunder. 

Now, the Oriental, the producer of scriptures, 
has for centuries held fast a »mple synthetic 
philosophy of life essentially religious. His phi- 
losophy has not been broad-based, on wide and 
accurate scientific observations in the tangible 
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worid. To him this world is an adjunct to the 
inner world whose gates open toward the Infinite. 
Once set this inner world in order, and the outer 
world falls in in harmony with it. Seek first God's 
kingdom and r^hteousness, and all other dedr- 
able things shall be added to this supreme quest. 
So long as the Highest Good is accesable to the 
soul's vision, life's unity U secured by bending 
every effort in the direction of that Good and 
interpretii^ all events in terms of it. To the 
E^temer this sort of philosophy is the only study 
which is fully worthy of man ; not the philosophy 
of things, but of spiritual being. 

Through spiritual sjtnpathy, intuition, and 
rational deduction, in view of the awesome won- 
ders which the heavens and the earth spread 
before him the Oriental came into possession of 
the two central facts of being, God and the soul. 
As his knowledge widened his world was built 
around these two great facts. His scriptures have 
been the results of, first, his endeavor to establi^ 
the soul's conscious and harmonious relations 
with God. Second, to establish the reign of peace 
and love among men, not because they have all 
evolved from the same animal stock and have 
identical economic interests, but because they are 
children of God and brothers. 

The truth of this unity of all things in God, the 
Easterner has had no reason these many cen- 
turies to question. Will the Westerner finally find 
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a good reason to doubt this truth and to pro- 
nounce all things "vanity"? 

I do not feel inclined to be so hopeless. At 
present, however, the advanced Western thinker 
is in his intensest analytical period. I love to 
think that he at least has the hope, elusive as that 
is, that by searchii^ he may find God. At present 
this restless inquirer's laboratories are a great 
host. Specialization and dissection are his over- 
mastering passions. The soul, the body, the 
mind, the Bible, as well as material substances, 
are being analyzed by him beyond recc^ition. 
Such words as "philosophy" and "theology" he 
looks upon with suspicion. 

In a magazine article an English educator 
says:' 

Men of to-day rarely call themselves philosophers, 
at most they describe themselves as devoted to one 
section of philosophy — l<^c, psychology, ethics, or 
metaphysics. Hence, philosophy, whidi ought to 
concern itself with the whole round of knowledge, the 
building up of the world of thought as a complete 
whole, commonly presents itself as a series of sectional 
studies, and by intense concentration ou narrowed 
areas prides itself on producing an increasing number 
of mental sciences, approximating to the natural 
sciences. I suggest that the churches and philosophy 
ought to combine, or at least supplement each other 
in the promotion of the study of some synthetic phi- 
losophy of life. . . . The philosophy that is wanted 
must be synthetic, presenting thought and life aa 
> Foster Watsoo, DXitt, The BObert Jtmmal, Januaiy, 1931. 
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whotea, not as further professional studies in the 
analytic and disruptive tendencies of isolated, sepA- 
rate, specialized sciences, however valuable those may 
be tn their places. 

There can be no doubt that at present the 
Western world is fostering the technical and com- 
mercial mind at the cost of the spiritual mind, 
and the analytical mind at the cost of the syn- 
thetic mind. Iliilosophy as a imifying, spiritual 
process of thinking is being n^lected in the 
interest of experimental science. The polytechnic 
institutions are crammed with students, and the 
theolc^cal schools are only meagerly attended. 
The churches sadly reflect this state of things. 
Whether democracy will stand secure on such 
foundations remains to be seen. 

The Occidental's achievements in the tangible 
world are full of grandeur, but it is the grandeur 
of promise of that which is yet to be. For until 
he has brought all his various interests into a 
grand spiritual synthesis, "presenting thought 
and life as wholes," he will rem^ a minor " under 
the law." His dealings will be only with partial 
and relative values. And when he has achieved 
this grand synthesis, he will find that his lesa 
scholarly Oriental cousin was not far wrong in 
his conclusions. He will And, as the Oriental has 
i found, that ultimately the only thmg of real 
value is religion and the only subject of perma* 
nent Interest to the soul is God. 
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Notwithstanding the threatening dangers I 
have spoken of, I cannot albw mj'self to believe 
that this noble cc»isununation is impossible to 
effect. Western dvilization has by no means run 
its course in history. It is still intensely dynamic 
It is not reasonable to believe that it will allow 
itself to be strai^led spiritually in the flush of its 
youth. ' 

The Occidental's analytical processes are the 
revealers of the deep mysteries of matter and life. 
They have enlarged the heavens and the earth 
far beyond any conception the Orientals ever had 
of thnn. His social sciences are establishing the 
sovereignty of personality, extending the bounds 
of human freedom, and knitting the nations to- 
gether in the bond of mutuality. His industries 
are the whetstone of man's genius, tending con- 
stantly to increase and equalize the fruits of 
human endeavor. His educational systems com- 
pass all the ^heres of his complex life and grip its 
manifold interests as gravitation grips all mate- 
rial objects. Great are his possessions and his 
powers! The super-eyes of his sciences have 
dazzlingly multiplied the number of the stars, 
reduced matter to an electric fluid, and placed 
in his hands stupendous forces. Shall such forces 
be allowed to turn upon him and rend him, or 
shall they be made stepping-stones to spiritual 
self-fulfillment? Shall they be allowed to lead 
him to the veige of the dark abyss of despairing 
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i^ostidsm, or be so used by him as to reveal to 
him the ineffable %ht of spiritual reality? My 
faith in the latent possibilities of the Western 
mind lead me to believe that the latter shall be 
the case. When the mighty forces which science 
has placed in the Westerner's hands are put und^" 
the guidance of a spiritual purpose, and his 
democracy under the control of the spirit of 
human brothethood, then, as the Easterner 
looked jr<»n nature to God, the Westerner will 
look through nature to God and find the unity of 
all things in Him. Then the martyrs of science 
will be placed upon the calendar of saints of the 
greater church of the future and the holy books 
of the' East and the holy books of the West will 
together form the more inclusive scriptures of 
tile race. 



CHAPTER XII 
INDUSTRY PLUS LIFE 

; In die closing par^r^^h of Chapter I It was 
stated that the civilization of the Oriental rests 
on agriculture and religion, and the civilization 
of the Occidental on industry and education. The 
result of this has been that for many millenniums 
the Oriental has by thought and act maintained 
rd^on as the center of his individual and collec- 
tive life, while with the Ocddental, especially the 
Teuton and the Anglo-Saxon, religion is slowly 
becoming one of life's interests and is in dat^er of 
becoming one of life's minor interests. 

Of course the Easterner is also an industrial 
worker and the Westerner an ^fricultiu-alist. The 
real difference between the two is a matter of 
emphasis. And here again the comparative pres- 
entation of the subject is not for the purpose of 
inviting the West to return to the ratJier primi- 
tive waj^ of the East, nor to invite the East 
Kteially to copy the methods of the West. 

I am one of those who deeply r^;ret the dis- 
appearance of the handcraf tsman in any country. 
I deeply re^^ the crowding-out of existent* by 
the standardized factory of the artisan's shop 
which bore its owner's name and reflected bia 
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personality. In that shop industry was life 
funcdoning freely and artistically (ui all its sides. 
The products of genius bore the stamp of the 
producer's soul. The customer grew into a friend, 
and the price of an article was felt by the seller 
to be a return of light to his mind and power to 
his body. Then there was a cordial intimacy 
between man and nature. The raw material 
stirred before the artisan's eyes with artistic pos- 
sibilities, and the law of matter held sweet ocan- 
munion with the law of mind. Industrial artists 
created in town and dty nooks and comers over 
which hung the mystical haze of romance. They 
themselves represented the productive vastness 
and ruggedness of the creative mind. Every 
stroke of their tools revealed the glory of the 
unseen and the latent beauty of the human soul. 
The truth and int^rity of their minds, such as is 
reflected, for example, in old New England furni- 
ture, hallowed the wodk of their hands. They 
loved thdr labor, because it was an intellectual 
and moral exerdse; it was of the nature of prayer 
in its spontaneity and dignity. 

Then the customer was a connoisseur. He 
sought the artisan's wares as a lover. The desired 
article was to him a complement of his own 
personality. He sought the el^ance of quality, 
and not the vulgarity of quantity; he desired the 
products of genius to live with, and not mere 
shinii^ objects to di^Iay to the eyes of the 
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curious. There were 6Ute in those days. There 
was poetry in industry and deep and spiritual 
appreciation of its intensely human products. 
The hoard was small, but the heart was great. 

I deeply F^;ret the passing of that mode of 
life. AiuJ it is one of the s^ificant signs of the 
times that the better minds among men to-day 
long for it as those who long for the morning. The 
very stupendous extent of the factory itself and its 
standardized products tend to create .such toil- 
ing. The seekers after hand-made articles to^ay 
are not considered retrogressive, but artistic in 
taste. 

Automatic machinery marks a new and great 
era in the history of man, but is making of men 
automatic machines. It is narrowing speciali- 
zation to a point and rigidly standardizing 
human activities. The tender of an automatic 
machine may be a man, or a boy, a resourceful 
thinks, or CMie that acts as by instinct. He must 
by necessity conform to the law of the madiine 
he tends and become identified with the particular 
piece which he handles. The inevitable vast con- 
solidation of interests also is swallowing up the in- 
dividual. As the operative is bound to be part of 
the machine he tends, so also is he bound to be a 
restricted tuiit of the labor union he joins. He is 
not free to own the tools with which he works, 
nor to fix his own wages, nor the number of his 
woric hours. 
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But the pleader on the other side of this ques- 
tion cannot be ignored; he must be respectfully 
heard. He is willing to concede all that is said 
about the artistic charms, the dignity and sub- 
stantial cluuacter of the products of the hand- 
craftsman's genius. But his l^itimate question 
is : " How many of the rank and file of the people 
in diose 'good old days' did own and enjoy the 
products of the romantic shop?" His contention 
is that only a few could avail themselves of those 
elegant thii^. The £lite were distinguished by 
their small number. There was an almost sheer 
drop from the elegance of the few to the shabbi- 
ness of the many. Handwoven alks and satins 
contrasted sharply with homespun fabrics. The 
ordinary man who was in the majority labored 
day and night to produce the few crude articles he 
used. The class line in the social world formed an 
insurmountable barrier. The life of the majority 
was greatly restricted. For being so limited 
materially, it was also limited intellectually. The 
handcraftsman in any field could not supply 
the market with his products at such prices as 
the conunon people could pay. 

Now, contrast such conditions with those of the 
present time. Since the advent of the automatic 
machine life has broadened on all of its »des. 
The common man no longer looks with hungry 
eyes at the fine garments of the 61ite. A constant 
upward leveling both materially and intellectu- 
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ally is taking place in society. Social class dis- 
tinctions can no longer be maintained as in the 
past. The department store is an equalizer of 
men, at least in appearance. The dollar does not 
buy so much as it did in the past, but we now have 
more dollars and more articles to buy with them. 
It is because of the automatic machine that the 
laboring man of to-day drinks his midday coffee 
while on the job out of a thermos bottle, carries a 
watch, reads a newspaper, and works only eight 
hours a day. 

It would be sheer folly to imdertake to dispute 
the truth of these assertions. The material com- 
forts of life are immeasurably greater to-day than 
they ever were in human history. Those of us 
who feel inclined to mourn the fast disappearance 
of hand crafts must bear our sorrow patiently 
and accept the present order with the comforting 
thought that it has its compensations. The auto- 
matic machine is here, and here to stay and grow 
in extent and power. The stage-coach is gone, 
and the steam train is here, and perhaps soon the 
aeroplane will take the place of the train. The 
ox team is gone, and the motor plough is with us. 
It b not much use to long for "those days." Itia 
our present selves and not our former selves that 
we have to think of. 

Yes. And in drawing a contrast between the 
E^t and the West with regard to this phase of 
life, I do not mean in the least to belittle the 
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industrial achievements of the civilization in 
which I find myself. My object is, first, to pre- 
sent the life of the East as it is, and, second, to 
ask whether the profound and beneficent changes 
in our material life are going hand in hand 
with equally profound and beneficent spiritual 
changes. There is a saying which is ascribed to 
Henry Thoreau (no matter whether correctly 
or not) which seems to me to be very applicable 
at this point. It is s^d that when that recluse c^ 
Walden Pond was asked whether he thought the 
steam trdn was better than the stz^j^-coach, he 
answered, "Yes, if it carries better people; else 
it is only meanness going faster." 

Perhi^ it was because of ecstatic devotion to 
his dreams and visions that the Oriental has suc- 
ceeded in setting bounds and limits to his inven- 
tive genius and, consequently, to his material 
wants. Throughout his long and significant 
history he has been a tool-user. He has known 
almost nothing of machinery. His own hands 
fashioned his tools for him, and the products of 
his simple industry have been manifestations, 
even extensions, of his personality. The founda- 
tion of his civilization has been E^riculture. The 
thought of "the possible failure of the iron and 
coal deposits" has never invaded his mind or 
disturbed his repose. So IcHig as the earth yields 
him food, and heaven visions, he feels that the 
8trei^;th of the bills is his. 
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Machinery with all it brings in its tr^ has 
never existed for the son of the East to draw him 
away from his quiet, meditative life. His simple 
and intensely human oonipations have always 
kept him in touch with his home, his church, and 
his friends. His little shop, and often his home, 
is his "factory." In that humble abode friendly 
intercourse goes hand in hand with labor. The 
shop is never so inviting as when the friends are 
t h ere beguiling the hours with gosup, parable, 
and story. 

Western^ often say that you never tire looking 
at a rug, a piece of embroidery, carved wood, or 
beaten brass of Oriental make. No, you never 
do. It is like looking at a waterfall, or a flower- 
dotted meadow. The fruits of the Oriental's 
labors are the fruits of his soul. In his handiwork 
centuries of domesticity and prayer are reflected. 
Patience, repose, skill, sorrow, laughter, are there, 
also. "In the name of God" he b^;in8 his task, 
and with "praise be to God" he ends it. He is 
never harried by "rush orders," nor lashed by the 
demands of the "merit system," nordistracted by 
the smell of factory oil and the growling whir of 
machinery. His leisurely labor is an exten^on of 
soul and transference of perscmality. This is why 
fine Oriental wares seem more like human 
companions than material possessions. 

The Oriental has never classifled pleasure and 
duty in a specialized sense and on the basis of 
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priority. Pleasurable living has always beoi a 
duty with hira, and duty that which at any given 
moment tended to make more singable the poetry 
of life. He works to live, and decidedly hates to 
think for a moment that he lives to work. Hie 
way in which storekeepers of my native town 
transacted business is one of the romantic memo- 
ries of my youth. At times when I was sent on an 
errand to the chief store in the town I would find 
it closed. The storekeeper had guests c« that day 
and be was at home entertainii^ them. The gain 
of trade was good, yet utterly insignificant when 
compared with the joy of havii^ his friends 
gathered under his roof and around his table. 

Thus, with no perpetual economic adjustments 
and readjustments to cram his life with vexing 
cares and problems, the scm of the East has 
succeeded for these many centuries in maintain- 
ias religion as the center of his home and the 
ample social order in which he lives. For more 
than a hundred centuries his religious festivals 
have provided him with intellectual, social, and 
religious stimuli. His ruler has been to him a 
tran^ent symbol of divine authority, the skilled 
worker an outlet of the divine mind, the educated 
man a repository of spiritual wisdom. The funo< 
tion of the learned man is not ^mply "to be fit to 
do something" in a technical or commercial 
sense, but to be "a guide to the blind, an in- 
structor of the foolish, a teadier of babes." 
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The Occidental has been and is a man of many 
inventions. The forces of nature have become h^ 
tools. The genius of his education is revolution- 
ary. Wherever he sets his foot he proceeds to 
change the face of the earth and to build, not on 
the ancient foundations, but accordii^ to his 
most recent viaon of what oi^ht to be. With 
him the past is forever forced forward. No 
sooner does he discover a law of nature than he 
uses it so as to compel nature to yield him more 
riches and power. He has objectified his knowl- 
eige in huge cities of a most complex life, in great 
and varied industries, and vast systems of trans- 
portation and communication. His inventive 
genius has placed in the centuries' line of suc- 
cession the great "age erf machinery." And 
madiinery has relieved toil of much of its dru<fe- 
ery, made possible man's many brilliant victories 
over nature, on earth, sea, and in the air, revealed 
the hidden riches of the earth, greatly facilitated 
the diffu^on of knowledge, brought the nations of 
the earth closer together and worked for physical 
cleanliness in home and dty. So in place of the 
Oriental's slow-going camel, ox, and ass, the 
West has put the soulless, but lightnii^-like 
railway train, automobile, and airplane; in place 
of Idsurely wielded hand tools, made still slower 
by the pleasant interruptions of visiting friends, 
the flashing shafts of machinery; instead of germ- 
infested homes and towns, a sterilized environ* 
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ment; instead of a few hand-written scrolls, hosts 
of iinely printed books which no man can number; 
in place of dreams and vidons, calculating in- 
tellectual alertness. 

Certainly there is a vast difference between the 
Oriental mind and the Ocddental mind. Com- 
pared with the latter the former seems decidedly 
primitive. The great achievements of the Occi- 
dental in the tangible world are dazzling, even to 
the pas^ve Oriental. He also feels at 6rst 
tempted to con^der those achievements as the 
elements of true civilization. And well might he 
suspect that the Occidental has outdistanced him 
in the expansion of his mind and the enlargement 
of his personality. 

Yet speculative argument as to which civiliza- 
tion is the better one, the Occidental or the 
Oriental, is of little value. The common ground of 
thoi^ht and deduction here is the fact which is 
accepted by both the East and the West, namely, 
that the real value of human life is to be found in 
its spiritual tendencies and achievements, and in 
no other. The prepress of civilization must forever 
be measured, neither by tools nor by machinery, 
necessary as these may be, but by the greatness 
and perfectness of those £^;encies which tend to 
make the spiritual life lovable and attractive. 
When the achievements of the mind in the fields 
of education, industry, and commerce tend to 
make firmer the spiritual foundation of life, 
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individual, domestic, and social, and enable men 

increasingly to give themselves to spiritual cul- 
ture, then we have true civilization. Otherwise 
we have only big dividends; we are not growing 
better, we are simply going faster. 

The Oriental, as I have already intimated, can- 
not escape beii^ dazzled by the Occidental's 
great achievements. Nor does he consider them 
to be wholly and grossly materialistic. He seea 
in them a revelation of heroism, eagerness tot 
knowledge, and a strot^ and deep pasdon for free- 
dom, law, and order. Before such accomplish- 
ments the son of the East feels himself to be 
insignificant. He is led to believe that he has been 
asleep for these many centuries; that, while his 
submissiveness to the heavenly vision has been an 
unspe£tkable g£un to him and to the world at 
large, his pas^ve attitude toward this tar^ble 
world has been a decided loss. Yet a clearer view 
of the tumultuous activides of the ^gressive 
Westerner gives the Easterner pause. He soon 
perceives that ceaseless battling with this ma- 
terial world, however heroic it may be, is not an 
unmixed blessing; that excessive ^gressiveness, 
like its oppo^te, tends in the end to thwart its own 
purpose, and the will to conquer, unless its goal 
is spiritual, leads to defeat. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE MANDATE OF BUSINESS 

The Ocddental is a man of many inventions, but 
with the increase of his inventions the center of 
his life is steadily shifting from the religious to the 
economic. With him intellectual alertness and 
commercial prudence are constantlygainii^on the 
spirit of true piety. With no ot;ganized opposition 
to rel^on on his part, he is losing touch with it 
because his hands are full of other thii^s. The 
upbuilding and perfecting of the £^:encies of true 
civilization — the home, the church, the school, 
and other spiritual institutions — are no longer 
his chief concern and his "meditation day and 
night." He has h^ r^ard for them but is too 
busy to serve them devotedly. The man, even in 
this country, which traditionally is neither In- 
different nor opposed to the ^iritual verities, 
is very little in the church, the home, and the 
school. He is in business. He is more ready to 
serve those great and indispensable institutions 
with his money than with his person. He has 
turned them over to the woman, and is in grave 
danger of the folly of believing in the possibility 
of a one-sex religion and a one-sex civilization. 
At present Business is the central word in his ' 
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vocabulary. He even is Btrco^Iy inclined to 
measure national greatness by the yield of the 
fields and the mines and the output of industry. 
Human skill, the schools, the government, the 
presst and what not exist to promote technical 
knowledge and business progress. Interoaticmal 
understandings must be promoted in order to 
prepare the way for more buaness, the League of 
Nations must be established for the purpose of 
"stabilizii^ international business," and even 
war and peace negotiations are being used by him 
as cataclysmic means for the opening of new 
markets and the greater extension of business. 

In this great field I have profound admiration 
for the better type of the American business man. 
Here he is a hero, and I am a hero-worshiper. 
Whenever I meet him I love to study his face. 
There I find the evidences of courage, alertness, 
resolution. He is inteU^:ent, quick to perceive, 
flexible, yet firm like tempered steel. He is richly 
endowed with initiative and deeply yearns for 
self-expresaon, full and free. The impulse of free 
America surges through his sotil. Life to him is 
never a closed circle, but an open road to r^ons 
rich with discovery. 

j In his chosen field he enters the lists li^ a 
kn^ht. With full consciousness, he faces great 
risks. He would win like a hero and, if need be, 
lose like a hero. He does not accumulate in order 
to hoard and toy with his wealth. He makes- 
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millioiis, and he gives millions. His enchanter is 
not so much wealth as achievement. He is neither 
mean nor sordid ; neither a sneak nor a bully, but 
%hts like a true soldier in the open field. His love 
of power as a producer far exceeds his love of mere 
money. He is keenly conscious of his individual- 
ism and unalterably opposed to its curtailment. 
He is free-bom and as such unembarrassed by the 
consciousness of hereditary autocracy or aris- 
tocracy. His word is "forward." His assets of 
wealth and power are his pride because they are 
his achievements. 

This is the better type of buaness man in 
America and he is ma^ificent in the business 
world he has built. This is the type from which has 
come such men as William Henry Baldwin, Jr., 
Henry Lee Hi^nson, Heniy Fomeroy Davison, 
and many others, men to whom business, nay, 
life itself, was a sacred trust to be spent in the 
ministry of civilization. What a happy world this 
would be if all business men viewed life from such 
a standpoint! 

Yet, the fact cannot'be ignored that to millions 
of men in this country life is only business in the 
narrowest sense of the term. The factory and the 
market are the two poles of their world. Idealism 
to them is a haze of fancy. It is good for the 
preacher, the Sunday-School teacher, and the 
entertaining after-dinner speaker. In business, 
however, it is a thing which tends to weaken the 
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fiber of life and soften the brain. Here hard- 
headedness and unremitting toi] are power and 
security. Such men possess to a great extent the 
ability of the nobler type of the business man just 
mentioned, minus his vision of life. They are 
quick-witted, strong and brave, but are un- 
comfortably suspicious of rivals and lack faith in 
the spiritual destiny of their country and the 
world at large. They are inconsiderate oppor- 
tunists. Their creed seems to be, "Each man for 
himself, and let the devil take the hindmost." 
On business subjects, as they imderstand bu^- 
ness, they talk like men; on ethical and religious 
subjects, they talk like children. They tell you 
with distressii^ frankness that such things are 
not in their line. 

It is such men, who seem to make up the ma- 
jority in the commeraal worid of to-day, who 
give the Easterner an unfavorable impression of 
Western dvilization. It is because of this type 
of mind that the high admiration on the part of 
the Oriental for the achievanents of the Occi- 
dental mind is sobered. He sees that the Western- 
er's fine, systematic, intellectual and industrial 
progress has far outdistanced his spiritual prc^- ' 
ress. He says to him, "Come, let us reason to- 
gether. You call your thousand material devices 
'labor-saving machinery,' yet you are forever 
'busy.' With the multiplying of your machinery 
you grow increasingly fatigued, anxious, nervous, 
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dissatisfied. Whatever you have, you want more; 
and wlierever you are, you want to go somewhere 
else. You have a machine to dig the raw material 
out of the ground for you, a machine to manu- 
facture that raw material into various articles for 
yOu, a machine to transput the articles, a machine 
to sweep and dust, one to carry messages, one to 
write, one to tallc, one to sing, one to play at the 
theater, one to vote, one to sew, another to Ireep 
things cold, another to keep thii^ hot, another to 
beat the e^, and a hundred others to do a hun- 
dred other things for you, and still you are the 
most nervously busy man in the world. You 
have very little, if any, time for spiritual culture. 
Your haunts are not the home, the church, the 
literary circle, the civic forum, but the store, the 
office, the factory, and the business men's club. 
Your devices are neither time-saving nor soul- 
saving machinery. They are so many shaip spurs 
which urge you on to invent more machinery and 
to do more buaness." 

I think there is much truth in the forgoing 
observations. The Westerner has not been using 
meichinery simply and purely to relieve life of its 
drudgery and give the surplus time thus created 
to other than material pursuits. Recently an 
American lady said to me: "Why do you speak 
against machinery — - or at any rate the present 
use of it? It took my grandmother five hours to 
do by Iiand the sewing which I now do in one 
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hour on the sewii% machine." "Yes, madam," I 
replied. "But what do you do in the other four 
hours?" "More sewing," she answered, with a 
sweet smile. In this phrase we have the key to the 
whole situation. Every machine invented not 
only claims more of our time for its use and 
maintenance, but inevitably leads to the creation 
of another and faster machine. And with this in- 
crease the seat of power shifts from man as the 
controller of the machine to the machine as the 
controller of man. He must keep up with the im- 
personal, implacable force he sets in motion, 
and, as a consequence, neglect spiritual pursuits. 
The Westerner is at present in that situation. 
With him economic interests take precedence 
overall others. 

One of the most striking eWdences of this stata 
of mind is a book by Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Professor of Political Economy at Harvard 
University, entitled, "The Religion Worth Hav- 
ing." ' To this noted economist the best religicm 
is that "which (i) acts most powerfully as a spur 
to energy, and (2) directs that energy most pro- 
ductively. That is the most productive expendi- 
ture of energy which supports the most life and 
supports it most abundantly, which gives the 
largest control over the forces of nature and the 
most complete dominion over the world, and 

' The Rdi^on Worth Hdiiine. (Houghton Mifflin Cdtaptny, 
Bottoo.) 
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which enables men to control whatever environ- 
ment happens to surround them and to live com- 
fortably in it." This b the Alpha and the Omega 
of this little volume. Its three dominant words 
are "energy," "efficiency," "productivity." Only 
the religion that enables man to exercise eco- 
nomic control over the earth will live; all other 
religions and their adherents are inevitably 
doomed. Religious fervor is good only in so far as 
it can be harnessed as an economically pro- 
ductive power. The aesthetic and subjective en- 
joyment of religion is an unlawful indufeenoe; it 
is " pig-trough philosophy. " 

"The end of production," says Professor . 
Carver, "is further production ... we should 
consume in order that we might produce ... if 
we have more energy than is necessary to sustain 
life the surplus diould be used for further pro- 
ductive achievement. . . . and an extension of 
our dominion over the world." 

The altogether dispensable doctrine that "we 
should consume in order that we might produce," 
and, conversely, of course, that we should produce 
in order that we might consume, and own more of 
the earth's surface in order that we might produce 
more and consume more, reminds one of a certain 
prayer. An enterpriang old farmer is said to 
have prayed, "O Lord, send more rain, to raise 
more com, to feed more cattle, to buy more land 
to raise more com." 
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This may be gocxl economics, but, I think, it 
is poor appraisal of spiritual values. Its messa^ 
is quite unnecessary in an a^ whose pas^on for 
" production " and economic conquest approaches 
madness. It is like the cracking of a whip over 
the head of a horse that is already running at top 
speed. Even the ancients Imew the professor's 
the^s, but they appreciated at least its futility. 
The "certain rich man" in the Gospel parable, 
who pulled down his bams and built greater, and 
who "grew not from character to character, but 
from bam to bam," knew the philosophy of this 
"religion of productivity." But, when he was 
asked by the Spirit of the higher lif ewhat it was all 
for, he had no answer to give. We do not need to 
call upon religion to furnish the energy for produc- 
tion and more production; the necessities of life 
and selfishness and greed £ue amply sufficient to 
achieve that end. Producticxi and more produc- 
tion, jind the rivalries between the "producii^" 
nations in the last fifty yeare to own the world 
came very nearly wiping their civilization out 
completely. It seemed for a time that only the 
quietists — the " pig-trough " philosophers — 
would be left to inherit the earth. 

The theory that " if we have more energy than 
is necessary to sustain life the surplus should be 
used for further production" is the' vogue in the 
modem world to-day. But there is not one of the 
great spiritual seers, poets, and romancers of 
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history who deems this theory a worthy ideal for 
mankind to pursue. Industry is indeed com- 
mended by all the great religions as honorable, 
but only so far as it is needed "to sustain life," 
and not as an end in itself. This need having 
been supplied, men must then direct the surplus 
energy to the production of spiritual hterature, 
poetry, art, and give themselves to the asihetic 
and subjective enjoyment of these things to the end 
that they may bear the fruit of " love, joy, peace, 
loi^^fFerii^, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, self-oantrol." 

Material progress is not itnworthy to be ad- 
mired, and the ministering to physical well-being 
is a duty which cannot be safely and honorably 
n^lected. But that progress which feasts the 
acquiative and combative faculties and starves 
the religious and altruistic is false. It is commer- 
cial and industrial, but it is not human. To 
idealize it is to confuse values and to make the 
soul the bond-servant of the body. It is this one- 
sided prepress which is threatening the present 
civilization with a thousand dangers and drying 
up its spiritoal springs. Through our many in- 
ventions we have so multiplied the material 
things we use as to spend almost all our time ex- 
changing them and building fleets and ot;gantzing 
annies to defend them. I feel certain that if 
America's spiritual progress had kept pa(x with 
its material pn^ress it would be to-day a Zicm 
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upper-room fraternity without a Judas and an 
Eden without a serpent. 

I think the moral value of such books as the one 
mentioned above is to be found in the evidence 
they give as to the seed which the uncontrolled 
strivii^ for economic power and dominion is 
sowing in men's minds. Volumes of statistics are 
crowdii^ out the prophetic scrolls and the anxiety 
to make a living is killing the art of making a life. 

I am not hopeless of the future. Yet of one 
thing I am firmly convinced. Up to the present 
the evidence is very clear that religion and ma- 
chinery do not go tt^ther. Thus far the factory 
refuses to be the handmaiden of the church. The 
present fondness for machinery is a juvenile 
characteristic. It tends to engender wonderment 
rather than idealism, curiosity as to what strange 
things the machine will do next, rather than the 
desire to convert material into spiritual forces. 
Man cannot idealize a machine without worship- 
ing a thing that is lower than himself. i^:ain, 
machinery multiplies labor, calls for constant and 
thorough intellectual specialization, increases in- 
delinitely man's material wants, and thus makes 
the stn^gle for economic existence so severe as to 
leave no time for spiritual development. The 
allurements of the "job" in the industrial centers, 
with its "ready money," constantly tend to 
increase the urban and decrease the rural popula- 
tion, with the inevitable result that, as the con- 
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sumers of the food necessaries of life increase, the 
producers of those necessaries decrease. This is 
havii^ its direful effect, not only in America, but 
in other countries. Emigration to the industrial 
centers of America Is starving agriculture in the 
Old World. With this the stupendous problems 
of "capital and labor" grow more intricate and 
more vexii^. 

Through this rapid r^roupii^ of populations 
in the West, society ts compelled to devote the 
major part of the time and attention it can spare 
from business to three things: food, shelter, sani- 
tation. These are the "issues of the day "and the 
elements of the "social gospel." The diurch 
which does not devote itself to these problems is 
stigmatized as an "old-fashioned, backward- 
looking institution." The churdi is no longer ex- 
pected by the multitude to be purely a "house of 
prayer for all people, ' ' a shrine where the individ- 
ual may seek the pure heart and the r^ht spirit 
and where he is led to experience a new birth by 
the power of Him who makes all things new. No; 
the preference of the time is that the church 
should be a sort of forum where "practical relig- 
ion" — that is, the religion of food, shelter, and 
sanitation — may be v^orously discussed. The 
minister must not be "too intro^>ective." He 
must be a leader in the community advocating 
clean streets, pure milk, better housing "for the 
poor," and other essential necessities. 
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Of course, the churdi cannot disregard its 
enviFonment. It must serve the social order in 
which it exists, but without dissolving into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. At present the church is in 
grave darker of becoming the docile, obedient 
handmaiden of the factory. It is in danger of 
being compelled to "serve tables," or become an 
alioi to the spirit of the age. 

Is there not in this age of all sorts of specialists 
a place for the spiritual specialist? Are we to 
magnify the ofEce of a q)ecialist in every other 
fidd accepting that of rel^on? Is the medical 
q)ecialist, the surgical specialist, the nerve ^le- 
dalist, the financial specialist, and every other 
kind of q)ecialist, to be oonradered great, but the 
rel^ous spedalist to be stigmatized as narrow- 
minded? Is there no room in the present sodal 
order for a soul specialist as for the manicurist 
and the hairdresser, or do we not have any soul? 
Is there to be no place in this world where one 
may retire frcnn the din and noise of this feverish 
life and for the moment f oiget its dashing mate- 
rial interests and seek to put his soul in tune with 
the Soul of all bdng? A place where a bruised 
heart can be healed,a stained consdence cleansed, 
a weak moral purpose strengthened, and a dn- 
enslaved soul set free? 

It is never safe to indict a whole social order. 
Yet that social order which consents to having 
the fire of its religious altar dnk into a fliclat 
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indicts itself. Tht ministry of rel^on to-day does 
not occupy the commanding position in the minds 
of men it deserves to occupy. The minister of 
religion, instead of being required to be an effi- 
deat ^iritual specialist, is expected to be a little 
of everything, and "such a fine fellow that you 
would n't know he was a parson." The demand 
of the people is creating its own supply. 

It is true that reUgion cannot be, like medicine 
and dentistry, restricted to a sharply defined 
field, but must embrace all the affairs of life. Yes, 
rel^ion must be all-embracii^, but it must first 
be rdigUm before it can be so includve. It can be 
all-embracing only when it is able to command 
the allegiance of the soul as an undisputed divine 
mandate, and in no other way. Once let it as- 
sume this sway over the souls of men and it will 
unbrace all their afF^rs. 
- But I am aware of the fact that this estimate 
of present conditions in the West, especially in 
America, would seem one-sided and tinged with 
willful ^orance if I should fail to speak of the 
mighty wave of idealism which swept this coun- 
try during the World War. That remarkable 
phenomenon has been considered a decisive evi- 
dence that American civilization is not sordidly 
materialistic. This is very true. And I further 
assert that even without that thrilling evidence 
no intelligent and just observer could have called 
American dvitization sordidly materiaUstic. Tlie 
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noble enthuslaan of the war revealed the latent 
idealism of America, and did not create it out of 
nothii^.Thepureflameof patriotism whidi lighted 
this country during that period not only makes 
every one of us who witnessed it forever proud of 
his American atizenship, but will light the paths 
of the unborn generations to duty and saoifioe. 

Nevertheless, war idealism can be said to be 
the occlusive possesion of no one people. Nor 
is it necessarily the evidence of the highest state 
of civilization. When a man realizes that his 
home is beii^ attacked, be he a vicious gambler 
or a good, public-spirited citizen, if he is not 
infirm or an abject coward, he will give himself 
unreservedly to the defense of his home. What 
the Americans and the British and the French did 
during the war in defense of thrir democratic 
institutions the Germans also did in defense of 
their imperialistic institutions and the Turks in 
defense of their Califate. They also, after they 
had been made to believe that they were being 
attacked, placed their alt on the altar of their 
country and fought for it with great heroism. 

It is immeasurably eauer to be an idealist and 
to look with contempt on material giun when the 
battle-fl^s are unfurled and martial mu^c thrills 
the fur than in prosaic times of peace. And it may 
not be out of place to say here that there is raredy 
a people whidi after a war escapes discreditable 
reaction from such idealistic enthusiasm. 
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My criticism of Western civilization is by no 
means a cry of despair. Its latent forces are still 
great and vital. Its youth is not all behind it. It 
is still capable of dreaming beautiful dreams and 
seeing noble vi^ons. But at present it has 
reached a stage of threatening material pros- 
perity and is swaying and straining under the 
immense weight of its external machinery. Its 
body has grown so huge that it is in dangerof 
going beyond the control of its soul. 

The inescapable fact is that religion — true, 
spiritual religion, and not only the "social gos- 
pel" — and machinery must go together if West- 
em civilization is to endure. It is neither possible 
nor, indeed, desirable that the West should go 
back to the too simple life of the East. But the 
great imperative which cannot be safely ignored 
is that as the East has for centuries maintained 
religion as the center of its simple life, the West 
also must maint^un religtoD as the center of its 
complex life or suffer defeat. So far in history 
God has been a God of agriculture. The Oriental 
has reared to Him altars in every field and 
offered to Him the first fruits of every season. 
Will the Occidental succeed in making God a 
God of industry and rear an altar for Him in every 
industrial center? This I consider to be the para- 
mount "issue of the day" and the supreme chal* 
lei^e to Western civilization. 



CHAPTER XIV 
A "WORKING" LEISURE CLASS 

The wotxl "ease" which is so agreeable to the 
East has become rather disreputable in the West- 
ern worid. It aeems to the Anglo-Saxon as un- 
natural as the word " meekness." It is so difficult 
for this man of conquest to see how an easy-going 
pet^le can subdue the earth and how the meek 
ever can inherit it. 

He thinks that he finds the key to the Oriental 
mind in a passage in the Bible story of the crea- 
tion. He finds that, in order to account for the 
disagreeable fact that he had to work in (»der to 
live, the Oriental asserts in that passage that it 
was all because he sinned at the b^;inning of 
human existence and as a result was doomed to 
work. "Because thou hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife," says the Bible, "and hast 
eaten of the tree, of which I oonunanded thee, 
sayii^. Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the 
ground fot* thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it 
(all the days of thy life." In this passage the 
aggres^ve Occidental finds the sum and sub- 
stance of the Oriental's philosophy of labor. This 
ancient theory seems to him to have governed 
the Oriental's life throughout the centuries. And 
although the evidence is not perfectly clear that 
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labor 13 a real joy and delight to the masses of the 
West to-day, nevertheless Occidentals have no 
patience with the "lazy" Oriental. 

With a s%ht twisting of the real facts this 
accusation of the son of the East may be accepted 
as just. He is not desperately in love with con- 
stant toil, not because he thinks it a curse, re- 
sultii^ from an ancient sin, but because to him 
it is sin itself. To give so much of his time and 
effort to labor and the cravings of the flesh does 
not harmonizetwith his basic belief that thb life 
is only a pilgrimage and a temporary stoppii^- 
place on the way to eternity. 

The Westerner cannot be and should not be Uke 
the Oriental. Lack of activity does not necessarily 
mean devotion to spiritual ideals. It may induce 
meaningless brooding, loafing, and all other haim- 
ful things that come with it. " Idleness is corro- 
sive. Human energies, like human stomachs, turn 
inward perversely and self-destructively if they 
have not material to woric on. E>eprived of work, 
people exhaust themselves like crazed animals 
beating gainst their bars, even when the cage is 
of their own making. Thoughts, that should run 
out in path-finding, path-making labor, circle 
round and round within the mind, till it is dizzy 
and all distinctions are blurred. By woric you 
straighten out such cramped and twisted ener- 
gies, as you shake a reefed sail." ' 

> HOoi Um Zaw B>, page 13. by Richard C Cabot, M. D. 
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The Orientals would do well, indeed, to heed 
the advice of this Occidental philosopher. 

A vice is never anything else but a misused 
virtue; it is the unlawful use of our normal de- 
sires and faculties. The alternation of work and 
rest in the life of a man is an obvious necessity. 
It is excessive indulgence in either direction which 
stamps him either lazy or a ceaseless toiler. In 
respect of this phase of life the Oriental and the 
Occidental view one another from two extremes. 
The one seems as slu^ish as a drone; the other as 
frenzied as a hornet. The Oriental seems to be 
weighted with the inertia of centuries ; the Occi- 
dental to be violently driven by all the liberated 
forces of a sdentific ^e. It is very difficult for 
either one sympathetically to understand the 
other. There seems to be no common ground for 
such an understanding. The flow of the West into 
the East is due in no small d^ree to this differ- 
ence in velocity, both mental and physical. 

It is not possible by argument to convince the 
Occidental that the Oriental is not so lazy as he 
seems, and it may be safer in any case to say that 
he is not so active as the modem age requires that 
he ^ould be. Nor would it pass imnoticed, even 
if it were honest, to beg the question by saying 
that his mode of living does not require su<^ 
strenuous activities. The common man in the 
East has been an agricultural laborer and trade 
worker since Adam's time. From the very nature 
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of the case his labor has been less hard and ex- 
acting than modem industrial labor. His daily 
fare has been frugal, but he has always earned his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. What has given 
the East its reputation for laziness has been its 
aristocrats rather than its common people. This 
class of men' bears this reputation in almost every 
oiuntry. In the West, however, its status has 
undergone greater changes than in the East. 
Yet, ev«i in the West, the socialists and their 
allies assert that by virtue of the present in- 
dustrial system a new aristocratic class, which 
lives and gathers wealth by the sweat of the 
"toiling masses," is being formed in this country. 
Large dividmds, high prices, and small wages, it 
is claimed, are respon^ble for this objectionable 
classification of the people. The study of this 
phase of our modem life, however, falls outside 
the scope and purpose of the present work. 

Here I wish to call attention to a "working" 
leisure class which to my mind has been the real 
nobility of the East. It is that class of men whom 
I knew and revered as a youth and for whom the 
experiences of many years in the Western world 
have not lessened my regard. In almost every 
villc^ and town in the East is found a group of 
landowners and merchants in whose lives worfe 
and leisure alternate in a very happy manner. 
They work in the fields and vineyards with their 
hired men, whom they equitably compensate, 
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without foiigetting their domestic and public 
obligations. TTiey live with their children and 
endeavor to bring them up after the noblest tra- 
ditions of their homeland. They are given to 
hospitality in person, and not by proxyj They 
give a certain porticm of each day or oert^ days 
of each week to their assembling together for 
social intercourse and for the discussion and ser- 
vice of public interests. They are dignifiedly 
attired, the wealthier of them in Damascus silks, 
Persian keshmir, and European broadcloth. They 
are chaste of speech and of dignified bearing. 
They concern themselves with such matters of 
government as thdr rulers leave to liiem, sudi 
as the allotment of the local taxes, the appoint- 
ment of watchmoi for the vineyards, and other 
minor but important services. They represent 
their town at public gatherings in other towns, 
such as funerals and weddii^, which are gener- 
ally made municipal events. They are sou^t for 
advice in matrimonial matters, in the determina- 
tion of property values, and kindred concerns 
of their humbler fellow-townsmen. They ad- 
monish the unruly, compose differences, which 
otherwise might lead to litigation, and faithfully 
serve their religious institutions. 

My memory of such men, even in that simple 
social order, is to me one of the most precious 
elements of my inheritance. It is a lifting ideal 
which no changes in time and place can take 
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away from me. It is enough for any man to 
possess such a vision of life. To those men gain 
was precious, but never so precious, never so 
satisfying as a good life put at the service of the 
community. To be a good, useful, God-fearing 
ddzen was to Ihem life's supreme ideal. 

America is by no means impoverished in this 
respect. Public-spirited citizens are to be found 
in every community, especially as "givers" to 
good causes. But, when we take into considera- 
tion its wealth and intell^ence as compared with 
the less progres^ve East, we are compelled to 
admit that such men are nowhere nearly so 
numerous in American society as they should be. 
Is the aim of prepress to give us the business man 
to whom business is an end in itself, or the man to 
whom business is a means to serve the moral and 
spiritual interests of the community? As wealth 
accumulates, are men to decay? America needs 
to-day a "working" Insure class, whose activities 
shall be inspired by love of country and love of 
fellow-men, and not only of achieving in an eco- 
nomic sense. Business is excellent as servant, but 
is very tyrannical as master. Millionsofmoneydo 
not necessarily mean power ; they may be a source 
of weakness and evil. The American business 
man must train himself in some way to know when 
he has achieved enough and had enoi^h to main- 
tain a decent standard of living with its elevating 
luxuries, when to let go doing for self and for 
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" the maintenance of the business," and give him- 
self, when he can still be useful, to the service of 
the public good. 

Upon his retirement from business, Mr. Ed- 
ward Bole, former editor of the "Ladies' Home 
Journal," had this to say : 

One of the most pathetic sights in our American 
business life is the inability of men to let go, not only 
for their own good, but to give the younger men 
behind them a chance. They hang on beyond that 
years of greatest usefulness and efficiency; convince 
themselves that tbey are indispensable to their bu»- 
ness, while, in scores of cases, die truth is exactly the 
opposite; the business would be distincdy benefited 
l^ their retirement and the resultant coming to the 
front of the younger blood in affairs. . . . The real 
trouble with the American business man is that in 
many instances he is actually afraid to let go because, 
out of business, he would not know what to do. For 
years he has so immersed himself in business, to the 
exclusion of all other interests, that at fifty or seventy 
he finds himself a slave to his business, with positively 
no inner resources. ... A man must unquestionably 
prepare years ahead for his redrement. I do not mean 
alone financially, which naturally is paramoimt, but 
mentally as well. I have been interested to note that 
in nearly every case where a business man has told me 
that I have made a mistake in my retirement, and 
that the pro[)er life for a man is to stick to the game 
and see it through ... it has been a man with no 
resource outside of his business. Naturally, my action 
is a mistake in the eyes of such a man ; but think of the 
pathos of such a position, where, in a worid of so much 
interest and an age so fascinatii^ly full of worttw 
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while thii^, a man has allowed himself to become so 
absorbed in bii:uness that he has become a slave to it 
and to it alone, and cannot imagine another man 
happy without the same bone at which to gnaw.' 

Mr. Bole himaelf is a strikii^ illustratjoa of the 
theory of life he champions. He has been able to 
make the tran^tion ffom woric as a private en- 
terprise to woric as a public service so easily 
because his business in life was saturated with 
humanitarian ideas. He apparently never allowed 
himself to forget during his years of business en- 
deavor that he was a man first, and a bu^ess man 
afterwards. He kept company with the spiritual 
producers of history, remained in close touch with 
the American home, kept his sympathies iypen to 
humanitarian causes, and knew patrioti^n in 
terms of characterand service. He spoke from ex- 
perience when he said, "A man must unquestion- 
ably prepare years ahead for his retirement." 
Great accomplishments always havea long history. 
The business man I have described in the pre- 
ceding chapter talks about budness like a man, 
and about ethics and rel^on and spiritual culture 
in general like a child, because of his long prep- 
aration for and devotion to the one phase of life, 
and his neglect of the other. That is why he would 
feel "lost" if he should let go of his business. 

There ought to be in every American commu- 

> "Just Because I Want to Play," the AOanUe Monthly, SqMem- 
ber, 193a 
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nity a building or a temple reared and dedicated 
to humanitarian culture. It should be whenever 
possible a marble palace of great beauty and sub* 
limity fit to represent a nation's cultural, dvic, and 
philanthropic ideals: a temple to which the citi- 
zens, regardless of party or creed, should come at 
short and stated intervals, not for the purpose of 
' listenii^ to the "ticlKr" of the st»ck exchai^e, 
nor to read the market quotations, nor to discuss 
foreign credits, but to commune with the great 
poets and romancers of all the ages, to recdve the 
in^iration of art and music, to discuss dvic 
interests which have no bearii^ on party pol- 
itics, but are human concerns, to discover tlie 
spiritual side of dtizenship, and to foster every 
other influence which tends to produce the free, 
beneficently intelligent and cooperative dtizen. 
The churches might be made to do all this if we 
had one form of religion for all. But this, how- 
ever dearable it might seem to many, is not yet 
posable. Let the temple of humanitarian culture 
supplement the work of the various churches and 
educational institutions, as the means of a h^her 
unity which shall in process of time soften ex- 
isting prejudices and put every man above his 
creed in the sight of his fellow-men. 

Why should a business man allow himself to 
lose touch with the great literary and religious 
treasures of history? In them there is life. The 
dividend whidi the investment of such wealth in 
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one's life yields is that very power which is needed 
to en£d}le a bu^ess man to let go of his private 
business and give himself to the larger service of 
the community, without feeling " like a fish out of 
water." And what if devotion to these ends did 
not enable us to do so much business as we are now 
doing? Great wealth is desirable, but it does not 
seem to yield a corresponding increase of human 
h^piness. Beyond a certain point, which seems 
difficult to indicate, it becomes rather a liability 
than an asset. In the last analysis the wealth of 
nations is neither gold nor silver nor institutions, 
but men and women whose type of culture is such 
as to enable them to trust, idealize, and love one 
another. Wecanunderstandwealthandcivilizaticm 
itself to be real only in terms of human excellence. 
It seems to me that in his "symphony" 
Wlliam Henry Channing, a wise man from the 
West, has given a fine charter for the life of a true 
gentleman. He says: 

To live content with small means; to seek el^ance 
rather than luxury, and reBnement rather than 
fashion; to be worthy, not respectable; and wealthy, 
not rich ; to study hatd, think quietly, talk gently, act 
frankly ; to listen to stars and buds, to babes and sages, 
with open heart; to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, 
await occasions, hurry never; in a word, to let the 
spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the common : This is my symphony. 

Perti£q>s the precepts in this symphony which 
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will seem eaaest for the E^teraer, but hardest 
for the Westerner to follow, are, "to live content 
with snail means," and to "hurry never." 

True, the environment of the American bu^- 
ness man is vastly different from that of the 
Oriental. The many complexities of life in the 
West make the Oriental's life seem extremely 
simple. Yet the moral problems of this h^hly 
complex life are correspondingly great. If the 
business interests in the West demand die ser- 
vices of greater men than the Extern landowners 
and traders, so also the attendant moral problems 
require spiritual heroes to grapple with them. If, 
as the growth of his influence seems to indicate, 
the business man is to be the teadii^ man of the 
future, what preparation is he making for such a 
position? What faculties is he developing to deal 
with the problems of government, good citizen- 
ship, education for civilization, the security and 
purity of the home, the spiritual leadership of the 
youth, and the general elevation of the moral 
tone of society at large? Proxies do not work 
here. Money contributions and passive sym- 
pathy are entirely inadequate. Machinery is no 
sure guaranty of int^rity, purity, and fair play. 
The problems of life of any sort are in the end 
moral problems and can be solved only by men 
and women who, b addition to their intellectual 
skill, are morally great. 

The East has never allowed itself to lose sight of 
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tiiis ba^c fact. To it, above all things, " r^hteous- 
ness exalteth a nation," The West can no longer 
safely presume to substitute for this exalting power 
vocational education, mechanical skill, and the 
vast production and distribution of commodities. 

The East, on the other hand, can no longer 
safely presume to stand still, as it has done for 
so many centuries. Its soul must function 
through a larger and more complex body than 
it has had heretofore. The aggressive, revolu- 
tionary genius of the West has radically chatted 
the conditions of life in its own realms and is 
r^idly affecting other peoples. The E^t can 
no longer remain irresponsive to the action of the 
new leaven. The only question here is. How shall 
the renewal of the life of that Old World be 
effected? Shall the West swallow up the East 
and obliterate its distinctive characteristics? 
Even if that were possible, it would be an irrep- 
arable loss to the world. The world needs a 
diaracteristic Oriental civilization as it needs a 
characteristic Occidental civilization. That color- 
ful, poetical Oriental type of life must not be 
utterly destroyed. Yet the West cannot fun- 
damentally change the soul of the East without 
cau^ng such destruction. On this the imperialis- 
tic colonizers seem to be bent. 

The remaining chapters of this volume will be 
devoted to the con»deratioD of this phase of our 
subject. 



PART III 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE BAST AND 
THE WEST 



CHAPTER XV 
INVASIONS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Asia and Europe have had intercourse with eadi 
other ever since the b^^inning of European his- 
tory. From the time when those tribes and na- 
tions of A^tic origin b^:an their westward 
march in remote antiquity, and laid the founda- 
tions of Euit^)ean society, to the present, the 
East and West have not lost touch with one 
another. Military conquests, commerce, travel, 
educational interests, and rel^ous pi^rimagea 
have been the points of contact between those 
two worlds. 

It was very natural that the first flow of the 
tide of conquest should have been from the East 
into the West. The more ancient world pressed 
toward its recent offspring as by the pow^ of 
gravitation. It was in the normal course of 
human events that the enterprising and h^hly 
civilized Phcenidan should have plfmted hb 
trade colonies on the eastern shores of Europe, and 
for the warrior tribes of Aaa to have pushed their 
conquests to the very heart of that continent. 
The later Asiatic invasions of Europe, as the more 
recent European invasions of Asia, have all 
followed the same course. 
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The Persians, the Huns, the Avars, the Mon- 
gols, the Arabs, the Saracens, the Turks, and 
others, carried on vast military operations against 
Europe for centuries. Thioi^h these ccHiquests 
intellectual and moral influences flowed from Aaa 
into Europe. Chief among these by-products of 
military conquests were the great educatitmal in- 
fluenoes exerted upon mediaeval Europe by the 
Arabs in Spain, who stood for a long period as the 
custodians of culture west of the Mediterranean. 
But the greatest moral force with which Asia 
invaded Europe without sword or spear was 
Christianity. This Eastern-bom religion found 
its way into Europe at a time of serious moral and 
rel^ous disorganization, as a current of fre^ life 
poured into a dying world. How profoundly this 
faith affected the life of Europe in the early stages 
of its development is imposable to state. The 
collective response of human society to the syipeal 
<d spiritual ideals is very slow, and the recent 
histcny of Europe would make it seem that the 
transformations which Christianity has effected in 
the lives of the European nations have not been so 
profound and revolutionary as believers in the 
great potency of this faith thuik they have been. 
Yet it would be utterly unreasonable to believe 
that the Christian Church, with its living faith, 
its art, its scholarship, £uid its philanthropy, has 
failed during these many centuries to impress it- 
self beneficently upon the mind of Europe. Bad 
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as Europe has been with the Church in its midst, 
it is safe to say that it would have been much 
worse without it. 

The European invaaons of Aaa have been as 
natural to humanity as the Asiatic invasions of 
Europe. The causes in both cases were about 
the same. In either case, the military conqueror, 
the merchant, and the missionary responded to 
the urge of ambition and the beckcHiing of 
opportunity. 

The first invasion of the East by the West was 
successfully undertaken by Alexander of Mace- 
don. The armies of the great conqueror marched 
unbeaten from Macedonia to India. Rome fol- 
lowed Alexander with a slower pace, but with a 
more permanent organization. "With a Roman 
body and a Greek soul" her Empire embraced a 
large portion of Asia, and there seemed to be no 
reason why it should not endure forever. Joined 
to other agencies, the Arabs and the Turks crushed 
the Romans and ruled in their place. The Crusades 
formed the third invaaon of the East by the West. 
The armies of the Cross foi^ht gainst the armies 
of the Crescent.. Undisciplined fanaticism battled 
agjunst undisciplined fanaticism in what seemed 
to be rel^ion's age of childhood. In the course of 
time the knights of EuroF>e and their picturesque 
armies returned (those of them who did) to their 
respective countries much wiser than when they 
set out on their sacred mission. 
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All those great conquests b^aa and ended, and 
the ancient East remained the same mysterious, 
inscrutable world it was before Greece and Rome 
and Christian knighthood came into being. 

In more recent times, the Dutch, the Ej^lisb, 
the French, and the Russians have been the chief 
in^^lde^s of A^a. Into that ancient continent, 
the mother of ptophets and 3£^:es, these invaders 
have gone as warriors, merchants, educators, and 
missionaries. In one way or another they now 
exercise authority over about half of the one 
billion Asiatics. Their modem ideas, variously 
represented in educational institutions, laws, ma- 
chinery, and merchandise, are impit^iing them- 
selves upon the vast and de^ life of the hoary 
East much like the dingers of a vine press against 
the body of a mighty oak. 

The intents and purposes of these modem in- 
vaders of "lethargic" Asia are by no means all 
selfish and cruel. Even amoi^ the dipbmats and 
the merchants that continent has friends. Their 
entrance into Asia has not been alwa^ effected by 
the sword. The Ei^lish confess that in many 
cases they found themselves (as in the case of 
India and ^ypt) compelled to assume the re- 
sponsibility of mlers, much against thdr own 
ori^nal intentions. When they first went into 
India as simple traders, they found that country 
in a state of "anarchy." It was not a safe place to 
live in, much less to do profitable buw'ness. In 
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fact it was Destiny, or Fate, or whatever it was, 
which made it a moral oblation for them to 
pacify and unite that unhappy Eastern country. 
The widening of their conquests in India had, as 
they confess, no other purpose. It was to make it 
safe for commerce for "all nations." The Hindus 
as a general rule could not view the situation 
&om that standpoint, but it was all due to thdr 
incapacity to see such things in their true light. 
So also it was in the case of Egypt. In 1883 
t h ere was a nadonaUstic rebellion in that coun- 
try which jeopardized the lives and interests of 
Europeans. The Khedive proved unable to put 
down the uprisii^. England called upon the 
interested European Powers to take joint action 
with her in pacifying the country. The other 
Powers were not quick enoi^h to respond. France 
indicated her willingness to cooperate, but failed 
to do so at the right moment. Both a British and 
a French squadron were in the harbor of Alexan- 
dria durii^ the disturbance. But the French 
admiral, lacking orders to act, left for Port Said; 
so the British admiral was left all alone. Agato it 
was Destiny, or Fate, which placed England in a 
critical position. The British admiral had to act in 
order to save the atuation, and so he did act 
magnificently. The Briti^ entered Egypt, and 
the "turbulent" state of the country compelled 
them to stay in it for so many years in order to 
save it from anarchy. It would seem that the 
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English never went forth seeking an empire, but 
that the empire which they now control in some 
unaccxmntable way fell into their hands. 

The French could tell a somewhat simUar story 
with regard to their colonial possesions. There 
was always some disturbance, some trifling with 
the rights and privileges of Europeans, which 
compelled European intervention and occupation 
of Eastern countries. The partitioning of China, 
it is asserted, was done for China's own good and 
the good of Asia in general. It was apparently 
for this reason that France annexed Cochin China 
and Tonquin, Russia appropriated Manchuria as 
a sphere of influence, Germany sdzed T^g-Tau 
and Kiau Chau, and England Idd her hand on 
Wei-Hai-Wei as a naval base. The French, who 
have recently gone into Syria agmnst the will of 
the vast majority of its people, have repeatedly 
declared that, having been for centuries the pro- 
tectors of the Christians in that country, they 
now deem it their solemn duty to occupy Syria 
and see to it that it has a good and stable govern- 
ment. Now they say they are ready to evacuate 
the country as soon as a stable native government 
is established in it, ^ain they assert that they 
are there to stay forever. 

But this conception of duty toward the native 
populations involves still another matter. Each 
one of the colonizing Powers is not only conscious 
of such a duty, but is even more keenly aware of 
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the fact that it must not willingly permit any one 
of the other Powers to supplant it in its own 
coveted sphere of influence and dischat:ge that 
high moral obligation in its place. The diplo- 
matic scales must not be allowed to be tipped inl' 
favor of a rival colonizer. When I sakl to a! 
French diplomat in Paris, "Your giving up of 
your old claim to Syria would mean no great loss 
to you and it might better serve the interests of 
the Eastern country," he answered, "That may 
be so, but our giving up of that cljiim would mean 
for us a diplomatic defeat. The British are tiyii^ 
to eject us from the East and we will not be 
ejected." While discussing the Eastern situation 
with an Engli^ scholar and publicist in London, 
I a^ced him, "Do you not think the rime has 
come for England to begin withdrawing from 
India and Egypt?" he answered, "The trouble 
is if we should leave those countries some other 
European Power would jump into our place, and 
would not be likely to do those countries nearly 
so much good as we are doing them." So there 
seems to be a sort of divinely appointed mission 
for every European Power to perform in its par- 
ticular "sphere of inftuenoe" in the East and to 
keep its alert rivals out of where it thinks it ought 
to be. 

Here we are able to g^ some in^ght into what 
is known as "the Eastern Question." The origi- 
nal conception of this Question arose from the 
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dealing of the European Powers with Turkey. 
What to do with the possessions of the "side 
Man of Europe " was to those Powers the Eastern 
Question. But with the widening of the European 
conquests in Asia, the Eastern Question has 
become much more inclusive. In its essence this 
Question is: How can the European Powers 
divide the Eastern world among themselves with- 
out eating one another up in the process? So long 
as tbere are two or more rival European Powers 
in Ajua there will be an Eastern Question. Diplo- 
matic triumphs and diplomatic defeats, spheres 
of influence and markets for the output of Euro- 
pean industries, will always provide the fuel for 
the fierce fire of rivalry. The state of mind of each 
one of those colonizing Powers is like that of the 
man who s^ that he always felt unhappy to 
thi»i lj : that another man's land bordered on his. 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE RESULTS 

Whatever may have been the causes \i^ich led 
them thither, the European Powers are now in 
the East and have been there for many genera- 
tions. That in course of time they will find it 
advisable and necessary for them to leave Asia 
may be taken for granted. When that will be it 
would be Iiazardous to prophesy. Perhaps before 
the present century ends the miracle will have 
been wrought. And it is good to keep in mind 
that the European conquests of Asia have not 
all been cruel: that there was at times a con- 
spiracy of circumstances beyond the will and 
design of either the East or the West which led 
a European Power to occupy an Eastern country, 
and that these conquests have not been planned 
as means of revenge of Asia's ancient E^gressions 
against Europe. 

Let us now ask and try to answer the questions, 
namely, What effect has this European invasion, 
polidt^, educational, and commercial, had upon 
the Elast? To what extent has it changed the 
life of that ancient world? Has the change 
been baneful, or helpful, and conducive to 
world-peace? 
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As may be readily assumed, opinions here 
widely differ. Tliere are tliose who assert that 
the East's contact with the West has greatly 
altered the East's modes of life and thought, and 
that on the whote the change has been for the 
better. There are others who maintain that the 
effect of the West upon the East has been more 
apparent than real and more hannful than help- 
ful. Such opinions prevail among the observers 
and appraisers of those changes, in both the East 
and the West. The larger number of the former 
group are to be found among the missionaries 
and those others of merchants and statesmen who 
believe that the East sorely needs the West's 
tutoring and guidance. The Easterners also who 
are of this opinitm are those who compare the 
conditions of life in the East, before the European 
influences penetrated it, with those conditions 
to-day and find that decided improvements have 
been effected. This favorable opinion, however, 
was more prevalent in the East before the World 
War than it has been since. Those who hold the 
contrary opinion in the West are to be found 
largely among the "liberals" in politics and 
region — the haters of imperialism and lovers 
of all mankind — and among the "nationalists" 
in Eastern countries. Not a few of this class of 
thinkers arc to be found also among those who, 
while not opposed to the invasion of the East by 
the West, hold that, from an economic as well as 
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a political point of view, the enterprise is not a 
payit^ one. At least, leaving the past out of con- 
sideration, the adventure is no longer profitable. 
Speakii^ of the influences of the West upon 
the East in an earlier chapter,' I said, "The 
Greeks, the Romans, the Crusadeis, and the 
more recent imperialistic colonizers of Gauls and 
Saxons have, all of them, sought to awaken the 
East from its deep slumber and lead it to the 
fresher springs of their own civilization, but to 
little purpose. ... In the process of the cen- 
turies that hoary Orient threw off the thin veneer 
of alien civilizations as a healthy person throws 
off a cold, and resumed the even tenor of its way. " 
In fact the effects of the East's conquests of the 
West have been far wider and more lasting in the 
life of the West than those exerted by the West 
upcm the East. 

The dominant races of Europe are nearly all of 
Asiatic descent, deriving their blood from more or less 
recent invasion and colonization from the East. . . . 
Europe, in fact, is a great conterminous colony of 
Asia, which, in the course of thousands of years, has 
set up for itself. . . . We are indebted, however, for 
far more than racial descent to our Eastern progeottora 
of the remote past. Leave their descendants where 
they are to-day, but withdraw from them the basic 
discoveries and inventions which we owe to Asia, and 
the entire fabric of our existing social arrangements 
would collapse. Cotton, silk, porcelain, the mariner's 
■ OpeniiiK paragraph, Part I, Chatter II, imlg, page 93. 
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compass, gun-powder, algebra, geometry and astron- 
omy, as well as much of our architecture and agricul- 
ture, with many of our fruits and flowers, came first 
into our daily life from that continent. Every one of 
the great religions of the worM, to say nothing <A 
philosophy, was vouchsafed to humanity from east of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Our own Asiatic religion, 
Christianity, is so overlaid with so much of Greek 
metaphysic and pagan ceremonial that the unlearned 
are apt to think of it as a purely European creed.* 

Of Asia's non-receptivity of Westen ideas Mr. 
Hyndman has this to say; 

There ts nothing to show, either in arms or in arts, 
in philosophy or in religion, that the Asiatics, who 
were compelled to submit for the time being [to 
Alexander's rule] adopted Greek methods or absorbed 
Greek ideas. . . . The wave of invasion receded and 
matters went on below the surface as they did before. 

Even the Roman mastery of a large portion of Asia 
scarcely influenced Eastern thought and Eastern cus- 
toms at all. Yet this second great European invasion 
lasted for many centuries. . . . Those long, long years 
of peaceful and suoressf ul rule failed to impress Euro- 
pean conceptions, or European methods, upon the 
mass of the subject population, or even upon the 
educated classes as a whole. They remained essen- 
tially Asiatics, in all important respects, below the 
surface. . . . The great legacy of administration, 
laws, and jurisprudence which Rome bequeathed to 
Europe proved of little virtue in Asia.' 

' H. M. Hyndman, TJie Awakmme qf Atia, pagei I, a. (Bool 
and Uver^t, New York.) 
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The general opinion of this audior is that the 
dianges which modem European invasions will 
produce in the life of Asia will be not mudi greater 
than those of the past. 

I wish to quote another and more recent Ei^Uah 
writer on the effect of the British occupation 
upon India: 

Britain has governed India now for many years; 
in some parts for two hundred years. . . . During all 
these years she has directly or through native Princes 
preserved peace and order throughout the length and 
breadth of the country — eighteen hundred and three 
th<Hisand square mites of dense population — and has 
carried through the best piece of police work on a large 
scale iriiich has ever been known in the history of 
the world. . ■ ■ Thirty-seven thousand miles of rail- 
way have been made ; canals have been constructed 
to irrigate twenty-seven million acres of what was 
often desert land; ten universities have been opened 
and a network of schools has been spread over the 
country. Western surgery and medical treatment are 
now within the reach of all who need them. Immense 
quanrities of private capital, mostly British, have been 
invested in railways, coal mines, tea gardens, cotton 
mills, jute mills, woolen mills, and recendy even in 
steel factories. Fore^ business houses and banks 
have been established all over the country; they have 
opened the markets of the world to the produce of 
India, and have enabled her to buy on credit from the 
ends <^ the earth. This is the material prosperity 
which English rule has broi^bt to India. 

But man cannot live by bread alone, nor can a 
oadon's growth be tested by the amount of steel it 
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imports, broadcloth that it consumes, or gold that it 
hoards. The question which calls for a candid answer 
ia whether India shows any spiritual progress also, 
during the years of British rule, and, if she shows little 
or none, why this is. . . . The truth is that little or 
no spiritual progress has resulted from all our efforts 
to lead India along the path of Western civilization. 
The reason is that the spiritual food provided has 
consisted of strange foreign ideas, and the spirit has 
become sickly from the unnatural diet and longs for 
the simpler home fare. It could not be otherwise. To 
the Hindu the ideal of life is one of contemplation — 
the Englishman lauds action; the Hindu is imagina-r 
tive — the Englishman is a rationalist; the Hindu is a 
fatalist — the Englishman thinks himself freer than 
be is; the Hindu is sublime in his resignation — the 
Engli^man, like Jacob, wrestles even with God. 

The unrest is not chiefly political, nor to be cured 
by a change in the form of government ; it was social 
before it was political, and arose from the constant 
irritation of exotic ideals at every point of contact with 
an alien government and society. The great mass of 
the people even now think, feel, and will just as they 
did under the Moghuls, Mahrattas, or Sildis, and it is 
the policeman's eye, not any change of heart, which 
has modified conduct The few who have really come 
under the influence of Western culture have read, 
marked, and learned, but have seldom inwardly 
digested ; they have been like actors uneasy in their 
fancy dresses, and playing parts into the spirit of 
whidi they could not enter. They are types of the 
hybrid failures which longer Western rule would mul- 
tiply all over the country." 

■ From an article entitled, "India's Revolt Against Christian 
Gvilization," by W. S. HamilbM, I.C.S., retired, in Tht HObert 
Jounul, Afvil, 1933. 
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Goierally speaking, I think the views of the 
writers just quoted are sound. I believe a correct 
undecstandii^ of the Eastern mind will justify 
their hopes and their fears. But our question calls 
for a coi^sideration of the changes which the 
Western invasion of Asia has wrought, not only 
with F^;ard to the extent of those changes, but 
also with regard to their character. That they 
have not penetrated the inmost depths of the soul 
of A^a is, I thinlc, a fact which every correct and 
fair-minded observer of present conditions in the 
East must admit But so far as they have gone, 
have they been beneficent or not? 

It is, of course, very difficult, if not impos^ble, 
to trace the influences of such great movements of 
thought in all their ramifications and be able to 
make a definite estimate of their values. All such 
influences, whether exerted by commercial, politi- 
cal, or educational conquests, are in the last an- 
alysis spiritual in character, therefore most sub- 
tle and elusive. To say that no good at all has 
come to the East from its contact with the West 
would be sheer folly. On the other hand, to pre- 
tend to know in every case the qualitative changes 
wrought by this contact would be hazardous in the 
extreme. My own estimate of Western influences 
upon the E^t may not be free from the bias which 
personal benefits seldom fail to create. For I am 
strongly inclined to think that, but for my contact 
with Western educators in Syria, even slight as it 
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was, my lot either in the Old World or the New 
would not have been as happy as it is. Even 
Western commercial and industrial enterprises in 
the East have been beneficial to it in more than 
a material sense. With these, e^iecdally at the 
hands of the Englishmen, have cxune a better 
econ(Hnic order for the oxnmcm people within 
reach of those enterprises, a far more impartial 
administering of justice, and a doii^ away with 
some of the cruelties, such as the burning of 
widows in India and the flogging of the fellah in 
Egypt. 

The history of the Western religious misdons in 
the East, both Catholic and Protestant, contmns 
many luminous chapters. The Jesuit is a great 
mis^onary. Both as a preadier and as an educator 
he has the faculty of impressing himself mightily 
upon his human environment The Protestant 
missionary, while less intense than the Jesuit, is 
freer in thought and thus better qualiiied to keep 
pace with modem progress. Missionary institu> 
tions in the East, especially the educational, 
have been the chief awakeners of its forward- 
looking men and women. Such institutions as 
Robert College and the Constantinople College 
for Girls in the capital of Turkey, and the Ameri- 
can University in Beirut, Syria, have their great 
cbud of witnesses among the modem thinkers of 
the Near East. Not so much can be said for the 
purely religious work of Protestants in that part 
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of the world. But for the educational institutions 
that work would in all probability have been 
given up long ago. The reason of this is not that 
the missionaries have not been zealous in their 
preaching, but that the E^t does not need to be 
"converted." And it should be said in the inter- 
est of truth and justice that the first Protestant 
missionaries in the East were not convert-seekers. 
Their initial purpose was to be teachers within 
the existing churches of the ancient communions 
and carry on a work of religious education. This 
they were allowed to do, espedally within the 
Greek Orthodox Church, until th^r woik b^an to 
bear fruit Their liberalizing influence, such as it 
was, soon aroused the apprehensions of the bishops 
and induced them to anathematize the follow- 
ers of the Protestant teachers. Then it became 
necessary to provide a spiritual home for those 
followers who were disowned by their Mother 
Church. But the Protestant converts have been 
comparatively very few, and their small churches 
almost wholly under missionary control. 

But the story does not end here. The deeper 
reason for the non-receptive attitude of the East 
toward a Western presentation of Christianity is 
to be found in the earlier history of the whole 
Christian movement. The fact that Christianity 
never had the hold on the East which Mohamme- 
danism later acquired was due to the profound 
changes which speculative Western theologians 
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affected in the simple message of the New Testa- 
ment. In the early centuries of Christian history 
the message of the Gospel, so strangely changed in 
the West, was brought back to the East as an 
exotic plant. 

The Christian Church had its simple or^^ with 
a group of Jewish followers of Jesus Christ in 
Palestine, but it had its marvelous expansion and 
ot^:anization amot^ the Gentiles. In Palestine 
the faith of the Church was very simple. Faith in 
God the Father, and in His Son (by anointing) 
Jesus Christ, and love of the brethren, constituted 
the simple creed of the Palestinian Christians. 
But it was not long after the Crucifixion when the 
subtle mentality of the Greek and the oi:ganizing 
genius of the Roman began to assume control of 
the thought and practice of the Syrian churches. 
Simple faith in Christ was forced to be hospitable 
to intricate scholastic statements of doctrine, and 
"love of the brethren" gave way, as a bond of 
union, to ecclesiastical authority. In course of 
time that simple faith was supplanted by the 
massive creeds with all their metaphysical spec- 
: ulations about the nature of God, the status of 
; Jesus in the cosmos, and the mystical character 
of rites and sacraments. Such metaphysical pro- 
fundities, which had Uttle or no bearii^ on life, 
made but a s%ht appeal to the Oriental mind. 
A Westernized Christianity could command the 
all^iance of only a small number in the native 
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land of the simple Jesus, and was almoatswalbwed 
up altogether by Islam. 

Thus the modem Western missionary in the 
E^t finds himself at a great disadvantage. 
Whether he preadies the erred which he has in- 
herited from the ancient church councils, or the 
simpler gospel of the good life, he tells an old and 
familiar story. To the ecclesiastical Christians, as 
to the free and vital Mohammedan communion, 
this new preacher appears to be quite unnecessary. 
As an educator, however, the missionary is no 
small factor in the new intellectual awakening 
which is beginning to purify both Christianity and 
Mohammedanism of their crudities and errors. 

For various reasons the beneficial effects of 
Western activities in Asia have not gone deep 
into its life. To the people in general the fore^ 
f^encies remain foreign and are becomii^ even 
disagreeably so (as will be se^ in the n^ct chap- 
ter) with the passing of time. Neither the for- 
agnera nor the natives have been able during 
these many years to bridge the racial and social 
chasm which yawns between them. The real 
connecting links are as yet very few. The West- 
erner does not mean to be Eastemized and the 
Easterner does not seem able to become West- 
ernized. The glowing accounts of some writers, 
largely "observing" travelers and over-enthu- 
siastic missionaries, of the changes which have 
taken place amcmg the intelligent classes of the 
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East would induce the belief that every Easterner 
who speaks a European language and wears a 
European costume has been thoroughly Europe- 
anized. The facts, however, do not sustain such 
a view. Yet the misconception is not at all 
strange. The formal social intercourse between 
Europeans and educated Orientals seldom fails 
to convey such an impression. The Western- 
educated Oriental knows enoi^h of the etiquette 
of such occasions to enable him to meet the Euro- 
pean with ease as a social kin. The test, however, 
is not thorough enough here to brii% out the real 
facts. Those racial and social aliens meet under 
Eastern skies, but they do not Iwe together long 
enough to know how radically they differ from 
one another with regard to their respective modes 
of life and thought. The only sure way of know- 
ing what the members of a certain race are is not 
simply to study their behavior toward foreigners 
whom they meet only occasionally, but their be- 
havior toward one another in everyday life. 

My own recollections of the attitude of edu- 
cated Syrians toward their Western educators and 
others in their midst may shed light on this point. 
So far as I can remember, our attitude toward the 
foreign missionaries was on the whole respectful 
and gratefuL We thought of them as men and 
women who had come into our country to preach 
and to teach in obedience to Jesus' command, 
and of their activities, so far as they went, aa 
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benefidal to our people. There were some amoi^ / 
us who thought that those mis^onaries were the 
di^^sed political a^;ents of their home govern- 
ments, but this idea never was Extensively preva- 
lent, nor, in fact, disagreeable to us, seeing that 
we had no great love for our Turkish rulers. But, 
so far as I know, and barring out the few excep- 
tions cm either side, we never felt that we were 
deeply in love with those fore^ers nor they in 
love with us. They had thor ways and we had 
ours. We criticized them (sometimes unchari- 
tably) in the privacy of our gatherii^, and we 
thought they did the same to us amoi^ them- 
selves. Friend^ps between the two elements 
were not rare, and racial enmities did not exist 
to any appreciable extent. But there was no real 
amalgamation in any sense. We lived after our 
Syrian fashion, excepting that some among us 
wore the European osstume with the Turkish 
fez, and they lived after their European and 
American fashion, and none of them wore the 
native Syrian costume. Their homes and insti- 
tutions and all their premises were, according to 
the extraterritorial guaranties, foreign territories, 
and they could be tried for any offense only at 
their respective consulates, or in the Turkish 
courts by consent of their diplomatic represent- 
atives and in their presence. So far as I know 
these same conditions are substantially the same 
to-day in the East as they were at the time I have 
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spoken of. Soctal intercourse between tiie educated 
Orientals and their Occidental visitors is as a rule 
cordial and refined. A cultivated Oriental family 
is one of the finest beneficences of civilization. 
Occidentals of true spiritual culture recognize 
this and esteem it as the surest s^ of promise 
for the future of the Orient. However, whether 
we consider such families, which are as yet com- 
paratively few, or the mass of the people in rela- 
tion to the Occidental in their midst, the East 
and the West remain two separate entities. 

The Western-educated Easterner in Europe 
arid America differs in some important respects 
from his educated kinsman who lives in the East. 
In Europe and America the environment is such 
that it constantly works for the dominemce of the 
Western over the Eastern mind in this individ- 
ual's life. In the East the case is just the reverse. 
There Western culture is an imported plant con- 
stantly subjected to the powerful action of 
Eastern influences. Not having sprung from the 
life of the people themselves, it can have but a 
8%ht effect on them. If such educated persons 
should in some unaccoimtable way become 
thoroughly Westernized, they would be de- 
tached from the human lump which they are 
supposed to leaven. 

It may be desirable to convert the East into 
the ways of the West, but so far success here 
seems to be impossible. The East has derived 
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many benefits fmtn the West, althoi^h not so 
many as those which this younger world derived 
from the East in earlier centuries. Let us hope 
that for the good of civilization in general this 
interchai^e of benefits may continue, with im- 
proved methods of transmissicm on both sides. 
Now we come to the question : If the effects of 
the modem Western invasions of the East have 
been on the whole beneficial to it, why then is it 
in a state of revolt against its beneficent invad- 
ers? I shall try to answer this question in the 
foUowiog chapter. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE REVOLT OF THE EAST AGAINST 

WESTERN DOMINATION 

Tbb title of this chapter describes a fact which 
can no longer be reasonably denied. Whether we 
consider Japan with her armed determination to 
keep herself free from forrign interference; or 
half-awakened China, yawning, stretching, and 
rubbing her eyes on her way to full national 
ccKisciousness; or India using her ancient mysti- 
cal weapon of non-resistance in boycotting her 
invaders; or the Moslem world driven to active 
re«8tance by the memories of a great past and 
the sense of present humiliation under foreign 
rulers; or any other Asiatic people — we find 
the East in a state of revolt of varying intensity 
against Western domination. The revolt is not 
only in the air; it is in an actual state of con- 
densation and precipitation. 

llie complex cause of this state of things in- 
volves mysterious and indefinable elements. 
"The spirit of the times" is one of those baffling 
forces which compasses a people's paths and 
stimulates it to action in a way incomprehen- 
sible even to the wisest of its leaders. National 
boundaries are far from being spirit-tight barrierB 
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between pec^les; and there seems to be such a 
thii^ as a common atmosphere which all peoples 
breathe. The pressure of new influences may lead 
peoples to imitate and love one another, or to 
grow more zealous for their own modes of life 
and thought and become mutually ant^onistic. 
Again, alien invaders, as the Europeans in the 
East, whatever their actual purposes, obviously 
never fail to arouse in the minds of the invaded 
apprehensions and fears whose extent and inten- 
eity go beyond the regulations of rational think- 
ir^. Under such circumstances incidents whidi 
seem in themselves triflii^, irritations and an- 
tipathies which appear light and transient in 
character, as well as weightier matters, all con- 
verge in that super-^ronsdousness we call a peo- 
pie's soul and cause it to act as by a power 
beyond and above itself. 

The East to-day is in such a state. It b moved 
to revolt £^:ainst its alien invaders by a power 
higher than all its conscious designs. The move- 
ment is more than racial, more than religious. It 
is a sectional uprising; the East as a whole is fac- 
ing the West. The Asiatic peoples, divided as they 
are amoi^ themselves, are drifting into a unity 
ag^st the Europeans. The Chinese, the J^an- 
ese, the Hindus, the Persians, and the Arabs; the 
yellow, the brown, and the white races of Asia are 
confederating in spite of themselves. The ancient 
continent seems to be emerging into the consdoua- 
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ness that it has a soul of its own which must not be 
allowed to be destroyed. Such a sense of unity 
may not be of an enduring character, but is at 
present very evident. It is a defenuve force bom 
of the present necessity. 

So far as can be seen, the A^atics are not at 
present thirstily for blood. They heartily prefer 
to rid themselves of their Western masters in a 
peaceful and friendly way and to open their mar- 
kets and institutions, as free peoples, to the 
Western traders and educators. But good faith 
between the West and the East is being destroyed 
by the imperialistic diplomats and merchants on 
the one hand, and the fiery fanatics on the other. 
If this state of things should continue much 
longer, it would not be at all strange if A^ and 
Europe should find themselves In the not very far 
future in battle array against each other. The 
spirit of hatred is spreading in the Elast with the 
consciousness of humiliation which the attitude 
of Europe is deepening in the Eastern peoples. 

While in Paris durii^ the Peace Conference, a 
friend of mine, a French-educated Syrian, related 
to me the foUowii^ incident. While calling on an 
accredited Oriental diplomat in that city their 
conversation turned on Eastern aff^rs. The 
diplomat in question was neither of my friend's 
faith, nor race. But seeing that his Syrian visitor 
was of Oriental birth, the diplomat opened his 
heart to him in startling fashion. Fointit^ in the 
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direction of the place where the Peace Conference 
was meeting, the Oriental dignitary said, "Young 
man, we can expect no justice from these Western 
nations. They look down upon us ; they despise us. 
All we can do now is to await ourday ; to wait until 
they are weakened by their luxuries and vices, as 
they are being weakened, and dissipated by their 
wars and then set upon them and crush them." 

As yet this is not the spirit of the OrientsU 
peoples in general, but it is the spirit of many of 
their leaders and is finding its way into the ranks. 
Such spirit must not be allowed to control the 
actions of the peoples of the East. The Western 
nations can easily check it, not by might nor by 
power, but by genuine acts of justice and good 
will toward the East. 

I have said that the East is now driven into re- 
bellion against Western domination by a mys- 
terious power higher than the East's conscious 
designs. Yes, but it is also conscious of more con- 
crete causes which it is now stating to the whole 
world. It feels that the general attitude of the 
West toward it is one of contemptuous superior- 
ity. This feeling would seem highly exaggerated 
when one thinks of that class of Westerners whose 
thoughts toward the East are thoughts of peace 
and good will and who are to be found in every 
country in Europe and America, but not when 
one. thinks of the Western world at laige, espG' 
dally its governments. 
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At least for the last three hundred years, during 
which period the power of the swoid has been 
transferred from the East to the West, the Occi- 
dent has cast its awesome shadow over the Orient. 
It has looked upon the Orient, especially that part 
of it known as the Near East, as upon a social and 
political world whose course in history has loi^ 
ago reached its terminus; a world whose faith, 
genius, racial and national ^irit, and its re- 
cuperative powers have only a name that they 
live, but arc dead. To the Western merchant the 
East has been simply a market in which he could 
trade on his own terms. To the Western diplomat 
that ancient worid has been a practically de- 
fenseless r^ion in which, with only a Uttle display 
of force, a "sphere of influence" could be estab- 
lished. His tiieory is that the Oriental may cry 
and grumble and curse in the face of aggression, 
but if dealt with in a "firm manner" he soon 
yields and submits to the inevitable. He is by 
nature a fatalist and is prone to accept whatever 
is imposed upon him as his divinely ordained 
kismet. His history proves conclusively that " he 
is notfit forself -government," therefore it becomes 
the philanthropic duty of the Western Powers not 
to give the Easterner enough rope to hang him- 
self, but to rule him for his own good. 

The Western missionary, while sharing the 
views of his kinsmen, the merchant and the diplo- 
mat, concerning the helplessness of the Oriental, 
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comes to his aid with more beneficent intents. 
The twofcJd imperative urged upon the mission- 
ary, first to obey his Master's command, "Go, 
ye, into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature," and, second, to save the perishing 
soul of his Oriental brother, provides him with a 
far more exalted motive than either that of the 
merchant or the diplomat. As a spiritual diagnos- 
tician, however, the function of the missionary 
(e^)ecially of the old type) has been to look for 
sin, and not for virtue; for defects, and not for 
peifectifMis. So, in describing the Easterner to the 
benevolent people of the West, the missionary, 
^>parently with no intentbn to misrepresent, 
emphasizes the ills to which our mortal being is 
heir. So, whatever the intents and purposes <d 
those Western commercial, political, uid religious 
imperialists may actually be, their resultant ac^ 
tivities make the East appear to the West as a 
helpless dependent utterly incapable of regainii^ 
its self-reliance. The Oriental, however, in spite 
of all the tutoring his invaders have bestowed 
upon him, is not yet fully convinced of that. 
While he reali^s that, compared with his Baby- 
lonian, Hittite, Aramaean, Phoenician, and Arab 
forefathers, he is now in a retrograde state, never^ 
theless he still feels that he has a soul which holds 
immense possibilities and is capable, not only of 
r^ainii^ its heritage, but of establishing a future 
even worthier than the past. He realizes also that 
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if he only had powerful fleets and armies to defend 
his realms his civilization would be perfectly 
satisfactory to his Western contemporaries. In 
any case he doubts, and for good reasons, their 
philanthropic intentions toward him. He consid- 
ers them hostile invaders. 

The awakening which certain classes of East- 
erners have experienced as a result of Western 
activities is also contributing materially to this 
spirit of unrest. The greatest opponents of the 
foreigners are to be found among their own 
pupils. This is neither strange nor should be as- 
cribed to ingratitude; it is the legitimate result of 
the new education. The enlightened Easterner 
says to liis Western teacher, "You have taught me 
to seek the truth fearlessly; you have instilled in 
me the idea of nationalism; you have spoken to 
me passionately of freedom and democracy; you 
have clearly pointed out to me the fact that in 
your country men are equal and the citizen is a 
sovereign individual; you have taught me both 
by precept and example that men must die if need 
be in defense of their individual and national 
r^hts; you have awakened me to the fact that 
national education only can produce national 
heroes, that the fruits of commerce and invention 
must be conserved as national assets ; and called to 
my attention many other thii^ for which I 
thank you. I find, however, that when I try to 
put your precepts into practice and seek to be 
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free and to build up a free nation with free in- 
stitutions, you check me with an iron hand. You 
call me a rebel J^:ainst your authority in my own 
home. In your country a revolutionist against in- 
justice and foreign rule is enshrined as a great hero 
and patriot, but the revolutionist in my country 
f^ainst you as a foreign ruler you call an adventurer 
and a fanatic. In your country you consider edu- 
cation in a fore^^ lai^iu^ to be disloyalty to the 
Hag, but you make your language the medimn 
of education in my country. You come to change 
my manner of life, but if I should go into your 
country on a similar mission, you would cast me 
outasa 'degraded Oriental.' Therefore let me say 
to you, 'Rend your heart, and not your gar- 
ments'; let me have the substance, and not only 
the form of your education ; I am willing to have 
you as my teacher and adviser in the things that I. 
need to have and learn from you, but if I am to be 
the man your education calls for, I must be free 
from your domination and your air of superiority." 
One of the very recent and most striking illus- 
trations of this state of mind is to be found in the 
anti-French attitude in Syria. As will be stated 
more fully in a later chapter, the large majority of 
the people of Syria are strongly opposed to the 
oa:upation of it by the French. This is not al- 
together strange; but what seems rather amazing 
to the French themselves is that their severest 
critics, one might say their woist enemies, among 
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the Syrians are graduates of French schools — 
the very men from whom France had eiqiected the 
most loyal support in the canying-out of her 
Eastern policy. And what is proving rather an em- 
barrassment to the French in this controveisy is 
that their Syrian opponents do not take as a basis 
tor thdr argument abstract theories of govern- 
ment, but the very principles upon which the 
French h<Hne Government itself rests. Many of 
those Syrians have studied, not only in French 
colle^;es in the East, but also in Paris. They are 
well versed in Frendi history, espedaUy that part 
of it which records France's heroic struggles for 
freedom and democracy. They ask their French 
rulers whether "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," 
is a good motto for France, but a bad one for 
Syria. They ask that if France is " the mother of 
liberty" in Europe, how comes it that French 
armies are sent forth to ccmquer and subjugate 
other peoples? Why is it that, while the Syrian 
s^tators in France itself £^:ainst the French 
occupation of Syria enjoy the privileges of free 
men, in Syria such ^itators are seized by the 
French authorities and thrown into prison? 

A free and democratic nation engaged in an 
imperialistic enterprise anywhere in the worid 
finds it most difficult to give honest and satisfac- 
tory answers to such questions. 

>^ain the Eastern peoples find that the foreign 
enterprises in their midst, of whatever descrip< 
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tion, are not of their own choosing. They have 
been forced upon them by the will of peoples 
more powerful than themselves, not always 
actually, but virtually, by the sword. The supe- 
rior Powers of Europe mean to give the Eastern 
peoples what they think those peoples should 
have, whether of schools, commercial establish- 
ments or forms of government, regardless of their 
consent or refusal. Behind those beneficences 
are not thoughts of peace and good will, but 
fleets and armies, (fo sooner does a foreigner 
establish himself in an Eastern country than he 
beoHnes master of the house, and the native 
virtu^y an alien. Tlie dictum of Western states- 
men is that the European in the East "must 
eitherrule,orgo." Thisistrue. Eastern methods 
of government do not fit the mentality of the 
European nor fully accommodate his modes of 
living. But the awakened Easterner is now 
asking whether he has a right in this age of the 
WMld to rule himself in his own way. What 
would the European do if the tables were turned 
and the Easterner come to rule him in his own 
country? Would he be likely to accept the situa- 
tion as a foreordained and inevitable thing? 

But the plea of many Western thinkers is that 
the Oriental is not fit to rule himself. This was 
said of Japan seventy-five years ago, and is now 
said of China and other Extern countries. It is 
generally true in the sense that the Oriental 
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method of government is not like the Occidental 
method. The Easterners do not wish to promise 
tx> govern themselves in such a way as to suit 
the Occidental's views of government in every 
particular. They would adopt Western methods 
in so far as the necessities of their own life require. 
They would establish reciprocal relations with 
Western Governments, as well as amoi^ them- 
selves; but they want first of all to be permitted 
to live their own life in their own way. They 
realize that in the last analysis what the Euro- 
pean nations are so deeply concerned about in 
this r^ard is, not so much the stability of govern- 
ment for the East's own sake, but for the pro- 
tection of the investments of their own nationals 
in tiiat part of the world. This the Easterners 
do not mean to disregard. At least for their own 
interest they would welcome and protect such 
investments, but they would be governed here by 
their own laws, as other peoples are. The great 
European nations are doing business with other 
nations, such as the Balkan States and some 
South American countries, whose governments 
are not so stable as those of the great nations 
themselves. They have in those countries edu- 
cational institutions, missionaries, and great 
commercial and industrial enterprises, yet they 
do not demand, because of these enterprises, to 
exercise authority over those small nations. Their 
reciprocal relations with them are maintained 
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throi^h diplomatic ^encies and the laws which 
govern the conduct of nations toward one an- 
other. Why not deal as generously with the 
Asiatic countries? Would not India be as safe 
to trust in such matters as Mexico, and Syria as 
Ecuador? 

Among the great agencies also which are 
spreading the spirit of revolt in Asia are the works 
of Western writers, both friends and foes, which 
deal with the problems of the East. Such writers 
portray for the Eastern peoples their exoteric 
and esotBric states of existence as only very few, 
if any, of th^ own leaders ever could do. West- 
em historians trace the great events ^hich have 
shaped the life of the East with such clearness 
and accuracy as to reveal the Oriental to himself 
in a manner which urges his heart to vaster 
issues. Through such studies China emei^ies out 
of the mist of the centuries with her poised mind 
whose creative power anticipated the West in 
many inventions which this youthful worid 
thinks it has originated, and with a marvelous 
system of ethics which is still fit to guide the life 
of a twentieth-century dvilization. Mystic India 
comes forth with the dreams of countless gen- 
erations preserved for her and for the world 
in shrines and temples and a literature whose 
^iritual depth no plummet has yet fully sounded. 
Her philosophy streams forth deep and rich with 
the spiritual contemplaticm of long ages and 
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shames the utilitarian precepts of this feverish 
and restless agfs. Fer^a is called forth to tell the 
stories of her great poets, kings, statesmen, and 
artisans. Syria is called to remembrance as the 
giver to the Western world of nothii^ less than 
its saving faith and deathless scriptures. Small, 
yet great; poor, yet making many rich; dying, 
yet she lives in the life of every civilization worth 
the name. The Moslem world is revealed as an 
organic whole whose life-center is a simple faith 
in the one God — a faith strong and vital, whosa 
banners have never been carried by cowardly 
men. T)ie conquests of Islam, spiritual and intel- 
lectual, have left behind them an awakenii^; 
glow of glory which even enemy nations feel 
compelled to admire, and a Community of Believ- 
ers who, despite all their faults, have ahvays loved 
one another more than the Christian nations 
have ever loved one another. There is no need to 
speak of the history of Japan. This once " hermit 
nation" is now in the front rank with the great 
nations of the West as a living example of the 
copious vitality and rich possibilities of the soul 
of that ancient East. Japan stands aa a warning 
tothedespoilersof Asia. Both through her might 
and her peaceful counsel she says to Western 
imperialists, "The sword of conquest cuts both 
ways; other Asiatic peoples are on their way to 
where I am; if you are bent on sowing the wind 
in Asia, then prepare to reap the whirlwind." 
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In this way Western writers are revealing the 
East to itself. They are interpreting to the East- 
ern peoples their life in a manner whidi tends to 
awaken their pride and make their discontent 
with the European's methods in dealing with 
them ever more dynamic. What the Easterners 
achieved in the past is urged upon them as a bugle 
call to future deeds — to freedom from foreign dom- 
ination, to faith in themselves and to a deeper 
response to the appeals of modem progress. 

Nor is this all. The Western interpreters of 
the history and life of the East are providing 
the Easterners with the technique of revolution. 
Consciously and unoonsdously they are telling 
those peoples what they themselves would do, 
if they were in their place. The Hindus are told 
what to do to make England's position in their 
country untenable. The "non-co6perative move- 
ment" in India is not wholly Oriental in origin. 
You will find the sug^iestion in Western publica- 
tions antedating Gandhi. The Moslem world 
has been told a hundred times what it might do 
to rid itself of its aUen rulers if it once regained 
its collective consciousness and unfurled the 
banner of the prophet to the breeze. TTie Syrians 
are being told ta<lay in various ways by liberal 
French politicians what to do to render impotent 
French des^^s in Syria and compel the with- 
drawal of the French forces from it. Any Extern 
country to-day ri^ng ^lainst its European master 
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oould easily secure arms and munitions, if not 
military tutors, from some other European coun- 
try, with sincere wishes for complete success. 
The West is aiming the East both mentally and 
materially, and, if saner counsels do not take the 
place of the madness of imperialists the conflict 
cannot be very loi^ deferred. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, if the promises 
■which were made by the Allies to the Eastern 
peoples during the World War had been faithfully 
kept, the acciunulated wrath of former years 
would not have reasserted itself with sudi in- 
creasing intensity after the decisions of the Paris 
Peace Conference were made. Nearly all the 
East was on the ^e of the Allies in the great con- 
flict. The Eastern peoples contributed men and 
money with lavish hand. Their men fought 
bravely, and hosts of them laid down their lives 
as martyis in the cause of freedom. To them, as 
the Allies told them, the war was a war of libera- 
tk>n, not only for Serbia, Belgium, and France, 
but for them also. The glltterii^ promises of the 
Allies seemed to those Orientals pure gold. They 
trusted their leaders as children would their 
parents. To them the dreams of years were to be 
fulfilled In the great victcuy. The day of liberation 
was as sure to follow that triumph as the evening 
the morning. And when victory was achieved, 
the hopeful, anxious Orientals flocked to Paris 
as to a Pentecostal Jenwalei*. 



CHAPTER XViri 
THE EAST AT THE PARIS PEACE 

CONFERENCE 

What the worid expected from the Paris Peace 
Conference is still too fresh a memory to need ex- 
tended mention. Excepting the few seasoned 
statesmen whose plans 6naUy prevailed, the un- 
told millions of the suffering nations looked upon 
the Armistice as the terminus of a sad old world, 
and upon the Peace Conference as the beginnii^ 
of a new and beati6c order. At that clearing- 
house of an exhausted dvilization the Book of 
Judgment was to be opened and the secrets of all 
hearts revealed. AH duplicity, treachery, greed, 
hatred, and every other trait of the "old diplo- 
macy," were to be cast out into the outer dark- 
ness, and a new humanity, chastened by suffering 
cleansed and tranquillized by repentance, and 
baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
established in the earth. 

It wcLS not only the Fourteen Points which like 
a bright star of hope led the representatives of the 
small nationalities to the capital of France. The 
repeated declarations of the Allies during the war, 
that the mighty struggle was being carried on by 
them for the liberation of all oppressed peoples, 
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and the fascinating effusions of war-time orators 
concerning "the ide^s we are fighting for," also 
acted very powerfully to convert the timid hopes 
of the oppressed peoples into certainties. The 
war-time promises gave the fundamental princi- 
ples of the new world-order, and the Fourteen 
.Points the method by which those prindples were 
to be applied. 

It was both toudiing and amusing to observe 
the state of mind and the conduct of those pleaders 
for the oppressed during the early stages of the 
Peace Ccoiference. They seemed like children on 
Christmas Eve. They were all more or less ac- 
quainted with the promises of the Allies and the 
Fourteen Points. Their implicit faith in finally 
wiiming the right to ' ' self-determination " seemed 
a foregleam of the millennium. 

But notwithstanding the solemn character of 
those expectations the situation had a decidedly 
comical aspect. Every representative of a racial 
group in Paris had a map defining the r^on which 
he thought was his people's legitimate inheritance. 
In every case the delimitations were so clear that 
a wayfaring man though a fool could not possibly 
fail to appreciate their fairness and correctness. 
That the border lines so marked often cut into 
areas ocxnipied at the time by another people did 
not much matter. The owner of the map had 
his carefully studied argument justifyii^ the in- 
clusion of the new territory. His ancestors once 
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'lived in what is now another people's home, and 
simple justice required that the stolen territory 
should be restored to their descendants. He could 
by appealing to archaeolc^fy prove that the ancient 
fn^ments of architecture found in the coveted 
region were of the exact type his own people used, 
and by appealing to philology demonstrate that 
traces of his mother tongue were still to be found 
in the language of the neighboring community. 
His people, he would assert, had been waiting 
these many years for the day of "self-determina- 
tion," and now that day had come. To him the 
case was so simple and the claim so obviously just 
that only the most willful disregard of the right 
on the part of the peace negotiators could prevent 
the success of his mission. The ri^ht must pre- 
vail! The men who were supposed to have in- 
fluenra with the Powers that be were besi^^ 
by these earnest pleaders for the small nationali- 
ties. At hotels, on the street comers, as well as at 
their offices, the "specialists" attached to the 
various commissions, many of whom had no in- 
fluence whatever with their chiefs, were relent- 
lessly implored to intercede with their superiors 
for a loi^-oppressed people. The arguments of 
the various pleaders were so similfu* in form and 
substance that those who were fated to listen to 
them had a standardized answer which they gave 
to almost every one of the would-be liberators of 
the oppressed nations. 
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The Eastern peoples great and small were rep- 
resented at the Paris Conference. Japan, China, 
India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Armenia were 
there. But the only Eastern nation whidi re- 
ceived respectful consideration from the Great 
Powers was the one whidi was well armed- Japan 
rode on a tide of power and secured what she 
asked for. When her representatives threatened 
to leave the Peace Conference if they were not 
granted their demands, espectally with regard to 
Shantui^, the great statesmen acceded to those 
demands with as deified dieerfulness as was 
possible under the circumstances. But when the 
representatives of China tried to play the same 
game, if thdr territory was taken from them and 
given to Japan, no one seemed very seriously to 
care. The statesmen "could not satisfy every 
one." India was, of course, a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, therefore could not negotiate inde- 
pendently. Armenia was given much sympathy 
while she was being abandoned to the wolves. 
The chief representative of that long-tortured 
country, Boghos Nubar Pasha, was an able 
statesman, highly cultured, and a most gracious 
gentleman. Very few of the representatives of the 
small nations had the access to the principal 
peace negotiators which he had. Dignified, elo- 
quent, resourceful, earnest, firm, he never failed 
to make a deep impression upon his hearers when- 
ever he had the opportunity to plead for his poor 
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country. But all was in vain. No careful ob- 
server of events at the great Conference could fail 
to see that Armenia had been deserted from the 
time it was left, according to the terms of the 
Armistice, as Turkish territory whose fate was to 
bedetermined "later." At the end of three months 
of ceaseless endeavor on his part to save Armenia, 
I met Nubar Pasha at the British headquarters. 
"Mydearsir," laskedthegrand old man, "what 
is the latest news?" "I am glad to see you," he 
said to me. "Misery loves company. What do 
you think the latest news is? They have just told 
me that Armenia is sliU Turkish territory, because 
the Allies did not occupy it during the war." 

The fact was that Armenia seemed to the impe- 
rialists very uninviting. Economically it is not 
a paying proposition. Diplomatically its position 
between the Turks and the Bolshevists is highly 
undesirable. It does not, like Syria, form a con- 
nectii^ link between three continents, nor is it 
the historic home of three great religions. Arme- 
nia mi^ht deserve a few tears as a much-afflicted 
country, but it does not pay as a "sphere of 
influence." Why, therefore, not leave it as a 
means for future settlement with the Turks, or, 
as the best humanitarian measure possible, offer 
it, with all its problems, to President Wilson? 
This the cautious statesman gladly did. Mr. 
Wilson would have accepted the trust so hu- 
manely offered to him, but for good or evil the 
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American people or thdr representatives were 
not so ready to concur in the matter. Armenia 
has since been handed back to the Turks, with 
the promise of European "protection." 

The case of SjTia and the Arabic-speaking 
world in general was different; and because of its 
bearing on future events in the Moslem world it 
deserves extended consideration. 

In order to have a clear oomprehenaon of the 
cause of the present unrest in the Arab world, 
especially in Syria and Mesopotamia, it is neces- 
sary to give a summary of the war-time n^otia- 
tions between the British and the Arabs, and the 
British and the French. It is a well-known fact 
that the two European Powers which exercise the 
widest control in the East are England and 
France. While these two great nations were con- 
tending with the Central Powers on the field of 
battle, they were also contending against each 
other diplomatically with regard to their future 
status in the Arab world which bordered on the 
Mediterranean. France, realizii^ the strategic 
portion of Syria as the highway between the 
Orient and the Occident, and falling back upon 
her ancient claim to being the protector of the- 
Christians of the Near East, demanded the whole 
of Syria as her sphere of influence. To this 
Englsind objected. She demanded that part of 
Syria known as Palestine as a sphere of influence 
for herself, which, she maintained, was necessary 
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for the safety of the Suez Canal and the security 
of her highway to India, and that the province 
of Damascus be put under a native Arab ruler. 
However, the claims of the Arabs, who were 
ready to turn against their Turkish rulers if the 
Allies were willing to grant their demands, con- 
flicted radically with the French and English 
claims. The pressing neces^ties of the war, how- 
ever, led the British to enter for the time beii^ 
into negotiations with the Arabs, and, s^ain, with 
the French, which apparently were never in- 
tended to be faithfully adhered to. And here I 
prefer to have a British writer ' give an account 
of those n^otiations. 

It was [said this writer] at a very early stage of the 
hostilities that special efforts were initiated to detach 
the Arab population from their suzerains, the Turks, 
and, lai^y through the instrumentality of Lord 
Kitchener, who knew Palestine and Syria as no other 
living Englishman, negotiations were o[>ened with his 
friend, Shareef Husein * of Mecca. In a letter to the 
High Commissioner in Egypt in July, 1915, the Shareef 
asked, before taking up arms for the Allies, "that 
England should acknowledge the independence of the 
Arab countries bounded on the north by Adana and 
Mersina up to the 37th degree of latitude, on the east 
by the frontier of Persia up to the Persian Gulf, on the 
south by the Indian Oceanwiththeexceptionof Aden, 
and on the west by the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean up to Mer^a." 

■ Vivian Gabriel, in an article entitled "ThelVoubleiOf theHo^ 
Land," the Editdmrgk Beview, January, 1933. 

■ Shflf*^ Hiueia ii now King Huaein of Itedjai, 
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Replying in October, 1915. the High Conunis»oner 
wrote : " I am empowered in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to give the following assur- 
ances: Great Britain is prepared to recognize and 
support the independence of the Arabs within the 
territories included in the limits and boundaries pro- 
posed by the Shareef." 

To cut a long story short, the passive resistance of 
the civil population in Palestine and the active cooper- 
ation of the Arab forces on the right flank of the 
British as the fruit of these assurances, were two of 
the most important factors in Lord AUenby's great 
victory. The Arab forces were led by the sons of 
the Shareef , one of whom, the Emir Feisal, now king 
of Irak, escaped from Turkish captivity to join the 
Allies. 

This undertaking with the Arabs involved also 
negotiations with the French, who had always, since 
the days of Saint Louis, laid claim to special Interest 
in Syria. ... A conference was held in London in 
October, 1915, at which the French were represented 
by M. Georges Picot; but nothing was accomplished 
at thia meeting since the French claims embraced 
the whole of Syria and Palestine, and there was no 
ground for discussion. Later, however, in 1916, an en- 
gagement was concluded, known from the names of 
its negotiators as the " Sykes-Picot Agreement," by 
which Syria was divided into three spheres of influ- 
ence, the British having Palestine, the French the rest 
of Syria, except the province of Damascus, which was 
Wt to native rule. 

In these negotiations we have a fine sp>edtneii 

of the old diplomacy. As may be readily seen, 

Syria was included fn the Arab countries the 
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independence of which Shareef Husein had asked 
England to recognize as the condition on which 
the Arabs would enter the war on the side of 
the Allies. This demand was grsinted, as Lord 
Kitchener's official communication to the Shareef 
clearly shows. Not long after this, England en- 
tered into an agreement with France, as above 
quoted, according to which Syria was practically 
taken out from among "the Arab countries" 
and divided between these two Powers into 
spheres of influence. And, to make confusion 
worse confounded, another perfidious document 
was issued later in the war. In order to allay the 
suspicions of the Arabs, which had begun to 
manifest themselves at a most critical time in the 
war, and to assure the Washington Government 
that their intentions toward the Eastern conn- 
tries were those of disinterested liberators, the 
British and the French issued jointly, in the 
latter part of 191 8, the following declaration: 

Text of declaration agreed to between the British 
and French Governments and communicated to the 
President of the United States of America. 

The aim which France and Great Britain have in 
view in waging in the East the war let loose on the 
world by German ambition, is to ensure the complete 
and final emancipation of all those peoples so long 
oppressed by the Turks, and to establish national 
governments and administrations which shall derive 
their authority from the initiative and free will of the 
peoples themselves. 
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To realize this, France and Great Britain are in 
agreement to encour^e and assist the establishment 
of native governments in Syria and Mesopotamia, now 
liberated by the Allies, as also in those territories for 
whose liberation they are striving and to recognize 
those governments immediately they are effectively 
established. 

Far from wishit^ to impose on the peoples of these 
regions this or that institution, they have no other 
care than to assure, by their support and practical 
aid the normal workings of such governments and ad- 
ministrations as the peoples shall themselves have 
adopted; to guarantee impartial and even jusrice for 
all, to facilitate the economic development of the 
country by arousing and encouraging local initiative, 
to foster the spread of education, to put an end to 
those factions too long exploited by Turkish policy — 
such is the part which the two allied governments have 
set themselves to play in liberated territories. 

There can be no doubt that Pre^dent Wilson's 
address at Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918, was the 
major cause of the above declaration. In that 
address Mr. Wilson said : 

The settlement of every question, Aether of terri- 
tory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangements, or of 
political relationship upon the basis of the free accep- 
tance of that settlement by the people immediately 
concerned, and not upon the basis of the material 
interest or advantage of any other nation or people 
which may desire a different settlement for the sake 
of its exterior influence or mastery. 

Of course this statement was taken by Ihe 
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Syrians and the Arab countries in general to 
mean that Mr. Wilson and the Allies were in 
perfect accord with regard to the settlement of 
political affairs in the Near East. In other words, 
by Mr. Wilson's utterances the Eastern peoples 
were induced to renew their confidence in British- 
French promises. This and the subsequent 
declaration quoted above appeared to those 
peoples to nullify any other agreement those 
Powers might have had between them with 
reganl to the Near East. The very dear dec- 
laration by them that their purpose was "to 
establish national governments and adminis- 
trations which shall derive their authority from 
the initiative and free iviil of ike peoples them- 
selves," added to President Wilson's far more 
sincere utterance, brought the representatives of 
the Arab countries to Paris with heads erect and 
hearts glowing with hope. They were led io 
believe that finally the Christian nations had 
decided to give the Golden Rule a fair trial. 
The Peace table was to be a communion table at 
which the bread and wine of hiunan brotherhood 
was to be partaken of by the heralds of a new and 
nobler age. 

The decrees of the great Conference dashed all 
such hopes. It seemed to those Easterners to un- 
cover the moral nakedness of Europe. Instead of 
dissipating, it greatly intensified, the hosrile feel- 
ing which they had had in previous years toward 
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the EuiDpeans. And what was sadder stOl was 
the fact that while before that great conclave of 
diplomats, the Easterner's dislike of the Euro- 
pean nations was mixed with respect; after it, 
that dislike became deeply saturated with con- 
tempt. At Paris the Eastern countries found no 
redeemer. They had been pawned in advance by 
diplomatic gamesters and had no voice whatever 
in the determination of their destinies. England 
thought that her control of Mesopotamia and 
Palestine (where, in direct violation of her agree- 
ment with Shareef Husein and her later pledge to 
respect the wishes of the native population, she 
had generously invited the Zionists to establish a 
"national home") was necessary to the safety of 
the British Empire; France had "sentiments" 
about Syria, which could not be properly ignored ; 
Italy felt it her solemn duty to mother Asia 
Minor; and even Greece thought her ancient 
traditions, as well as her present interests, re- 
quired that she should be the stepmother of some 
section of the East. It was, however, pure phi~ 
lantbropy on the part of those nations which led 
them to rival one another in seekii^ spheres of 
influence in the East! 

Notwithstanding my experiences at the Peace 
Conference, I still have fzuth in human nature. 
I even still hope that some day the East and 
the West will come to a fraternal and mutually 
beneficial understanding, even though I cannot 
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dbpel the belief that the Conference has greatly 
weakened the probability of such ronsummation. 
The treatment at the Peace Conference of the 
pleaders for the small Eastern countries was of 
the comi-tr^ic sort. Prince Feisal, son of the 
King of Arabia, came to Paris to represent his 
father and to plead for self-government for 
Syria. To the French, however, he was England's 
guest. I was sent to Paris as the representative 
of Syrian societies in this country. The plan of 
our societies was, if Feisal's ^ncere purpose was 
to secure for Syria true national exbtence, to 
join forces with him in pleading for the unity 
and future independence of that country. If the 
Near East was to be placed under the mandatory 
Bj^tem, our plea was to be for an American 
mandate, or none. In any case we did not want 
a French mandate for Syria. Prince Feisal re- 
ceived me as a friend and we almost lived together 
all during my stay of three months in Paris. 
He declared himself in perfect harmony with our 
plans, and bein^ at the time the military Gover- 
nor of Syria he was, of course, the chief negotiator 
for it. We soon learned, however, that the un- 
happy country we had come to plead for had 
already been divided and "attached " by England 
and France. But Feisal, persuaded in his own 
mind that, as the lineal descendcmt of the prophet 
of Arabia, he was in Paris as the symbolic image 
of fourteen centuries of Mohammedan history, 
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felt perfectly confident that he was able to alter 
any previous agreements with regard to Syria 
between those great nations. "ThepEist ispast," 
said the confiding Feisal to me when I first met 
him. "Now, brother, we are in the hands of 
friends and we shall secure our rights. ' ' The out- 
come of the n^:otiatioiis, however, rudely dashed 
this hope. 

The Kitchener .^^eement with Shareef Husein 
was for the most part forgotten, the joint dec- 
laration of England and France was ignored, 
and the Syfces-Picot Treaty made the basis of 
n^otiations. 

The idea of a mandatory system for the Eastern 
countries was first definitely put forth in the 
League of Nations Covenant as presented to the 
Peace Conference, February 14, 1919, as follows: 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
Power until such time as they are able to stand alone. 
Tke vtishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in tke selection of the Mandatory Power.' 

Frasal and the rest of us were glad to accept 
this plan, provided the wishes of the Arab coun- 
tries were given "a principal consideration in 
the selection of the Mandatory Power." We all 

■ Italics ore mine. 
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realized that those countries would at the be- 
ginning, and perhaps for a period of years, need 
the friendly assistance of & Western Power in 
Bteering the course of their political destiny. 

As is well known, owing to the fact that the 
United States was not technically at war with 
Turlrey, Preadent Wilson could not enter into 
the settlement of Turkish affairs as a principal 
negotiator, except as they were brought before 
the whole Ccmferenoe. However, in pursujuice of 
his own ideas stated above and with reference to 
the Franco-British declaration of 1918, he made 
the excellent suggestion that before the fate of 
Syria was decided an international commisaon 
should be sent to that country to ascertain if 
possible what Mandatory Power the people there 
would like to have. The representatives and 
other friends of Syria hailed this suggestion as 
the best means possible to solve a very knotty 
problem. The English also appeared most agree- 
able to it; the French, however, looked upon 
it with grave suspicion. "Why is it," was their 
question, "that that part of the East where we 
assert it is our right to go should be so treated?" 
M. Clemenceau said witii grim humor, "Why not 
send such a commis^on to Egypt and India and 
Mesopotamia to ascertain what Power those 
countries want to mother them?" 

Nevertheless, for the moment the French 
agreed to the proposition. Ei^land, America, 
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and Italy were to be the other partidpantB. 
The Ei^lish made out that they were highly 
delighted with the plan. President Wilson at 
once appointed Mr. Charles R. Crane and Dr. 
Henry C. King, President of Oberlin Coll^p, to 
head the American group. For a brief period of 
time all seemed very harmonious. Feisal was 
jubilant. He knew and I knew that America 
would be our people's first dioice, with Ej^land 
as a pos^ble second, in case America refused to 
accept the trust. The French Govenmient knew 
that also ; consequently they promised to join in 
the commission and cancelled their promise, if I 
remember r^ht — and I cannot forget — seven 
times in nine weeks. The representative of the 
French Foreign Office who was empowered to 
discuss the problem of Syria with her representa- 
tives told me one day: " You may be sure we shall 
never consent to the sending of this commission. 
And if we should be persuaded to join in it, we 
never should accept its recommendations. We 
know that such a report would be adverse to our 
interests. The British [army of occupation] have 
been in Syria for several months intr^ing against 
us; they have poisoned the minds of the Syrians 
and made them anti-Frendi." 

"But why," I asked that d^itary, "does the 
French Government deem it its duty to occupy 
Syria, while fully ninety per cent of its people da 
not want you there?" 
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"We have strong sentimentsabout Ssrria," here- 
plied. "Our schools and our missionaries have beea 
there for generations. Besides," he added, with an 
altruistic air, "if we should leave those people 
alone they would cut one smother's throats." 

"Why don't you let them do It?" I spoks 
again. "What have you been doing for the last 
four years in Europe but cutting throats on the 
most colossal scale the worid has known? The 
Eastern pec^les ruled themselves for centuries 
before France was bom and still they have more 
throats than they can feed." 

"Our views on the subject," he answered, "are 
different, and we have the power to carry them 
out." 

But the remark of Prince Fdsalwhen I reported 
the conversation to him is worthy to be perpetu- 
ated. It expressed with great conciseness the mind 
of intell^ent present-day Orientals. "Can you 
tell me," he said to me, with a disd^ful smite, 
"why our throats are ao dear to these Western 
imperialists?" 

The attitude which under the drcumstances 
Prince Feisal acquired toward European diplo- 
macy affords another interesting specimen of 
Oriental psychology. Notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing Western opinion that the Easterner 19 
constitutionally unveracious, his fundamental in* 
stinct is faith. He trusts where he cannot see. 
He believes and has spoken it to the work! that 
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tibe way of the kingdom of heaven is rhfMIiln* 
trust. His pasnve and contemplative mind is 
keyed to confidence. His far-famed trickery ends 
with small things. "We^tier matters" awal^n 
both his integrity and his faith. So Feisal, whose 
knowledge of the rich and various resources of 
European diplomacy was rather limited, im- 
plicitly trusted his Western guides. With this 
nmple trustfulness he came to Paris to gather 
teSnforcements from friendly camps for the re- 
awakeaed natitnial a^iratioos of his people. 
The rod and the staff of this tnistf uhiess biled 
him. The time and envirtnunent were not right 
for it. Su^idon with him sooa gained aa confi- 
dence. He was soon forced to fall back oa the oae 
instinct of self-pre8ervati<xi. 

The Boa of the Prophet became gradually 
averse to any sort of mandatory control. The 
vacillating attitude of France toward the pro- 
posed commission angered and emboldened him. 
He b^an to talk of "calling Syria to arms." 
"You know," he said to me one day, "what will 
happen in the East if I but say the word." 
Alarmed at this because of what I realized sudi 
an uprimng would mean to the scattered Chii»* 
tian communities in the interior of Syria, I 
turned to him, claq)ed his hand, and said, "I 
trust Your Highness never will find it necessary 
to say that word. Such a course would certainly 
be disastrous fear Syria." 
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"Hie final stage of those negotiations began witilk 
a remark which Mr. Lloyd George made to Feisal 
at a reception at President Wilson's residence. 
Shortly before that the Prince had told me that 
the French Government had notified him "offi- 
cially" of their consent to have the intematitmal 
commission proceed to Syria, and that he had 
decided to leave Paris within a few days in order 
to be in Syria when the commisdon arrived. At 
Mrs. Wilson's reception I was standing with, 
Feisal when the very cordial British Prime Minis- 
ter approached, shook hands with the Prince and 
indulged in a few pleasantries. Of course "shop", 
talkii^ was not the most suitable thing for the 
occaaon, but Feisal's traditions were different 
from those of an Englishman. He at once asked 
Mr. Geoige whether he was certain "the com-, 
mission was goii^." The great Welshman replied 
with a smile : " It all will depend on what sort of 
agreement you will make with Mr. Clemenceau. 
If you two can £^;ree on a plan the commission 
will not need to go.' You had better see Clemen- 

■ The international commiMioii wu finally given up. PreMdeDt 
Wilaon, however, sent Che American Commission alone. The rqxiit 
of this commission has never been published by the WashiT^ton 
Government. The supposed reason of this is that, as the people of 
Syria were, according to this report, overwhelmingly in lavor of 
America and against Fiance as a Mandatary Power for their coun- 
try; and as America did not wish to accept the trust herself, the 
Washington Government has suppressed the report in order not to 
give additional cause to the Syrian Nationalists to resist the Frendi, 
n<^ to France to believe tliat America is not in favor of the Frend) 
poli^ in ^ria. But the nibetance at thia rqxvt haa been pub- 
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oeau. He is a Bne old man and means to do what 
is right." That alarmed the Prince; it meant to 
him that after all the commission was still in sus- 
pense. M. Clemenceau also came and greeted 
Feisal with a handshake, but no conversation 
followed. On our way back 1x> Fetsal's residence, 
he said to me, " I shall see Clemenceau, but if we 
fail to agree, I shall proceed to Syria, raise and 
equip an army, then let them [meaning the French] 
come and take my country away from me." 

The momentous interview with the T^pr, as 
the Prince told me, "was pleasant," but appar- 
ently not of a decisive character. The French 
termswere very liberal. In fact France was willing 
to grant almost any terms, provided she was 
allowed to come into Syria, (^dally rect^nized 
as the Mandatory Power. Feisal was afraid to 
accede to any official French cl^ms whatever. 
He objected to having the French fl^ over 
Syrian soil. He was promised that that flag 
would be raised "only over French army head- 
quarters in Syria." He replied that Syria was a 
quiet and a friendly country and needed no 
French army. The native troops were amply able 
to maintain order. His final demand was that 
France should reo^nize the complete independ- 
ence of Syria, then in return he would promise 

liihed by Mr. Ray Stanaid Baker In the New York Tima of 
Auguit ao, 1922, ukI it fully supports the views 1 have already 
Kated coacetniig the avefaion of tbeSyriana toaFrendi mandata. 
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*' as a gentleman " to turn to France fiist for any 
assistance Syria might need to further its develop- 
ment and progress. Apparently Feisal came away 
from that meetii^ convinced that Clemenceau 
^ had conceded his demands. 

It was late in the evenii^ three days later when 
Feisal sent a messei^er asking me to come at 
once to his residence. He had just received a 
diplomatic communication from the Qua! d'Orsay 
s^ed by the Premier. It was intended to be a 
written confirmation of that "friendly conversa- 
tion." It may have been due to a failure of mem- 
ory on the part of the Prince, but be declared to 
me with fiery emphasis, as he handed me the 
predous document, that its contents were essen- 
tially differoit from the "conversation." He felt 
that he was being tridced to agree to stipulations 
injurious to his cause. Turning to me, and with a 
gesture which seemed to sweep over all Paris, he 
said: "Is this what you call 'Christian civiliza- 
tion'? Do those who are known as great men tell 
lies so easily?" 

"No, Your Highness," I replied; "I do not 
call this exactly Christian civilization, and I beg 
Your Highness to realize that this kind of thing 
is not lying; it is diplomacy!" 

The general tone of the French document was 
most friendly. Its terms were also liberal. 

The French Government lit said] acknowledges to 
Syria the right to independence as a fedeiatioo of 
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locally autonomous provinces in accordance with the 
traditiona and desires of the population .... owing 
to the needs of the country, the interests of the popu- 
lation, and the ancient role played by France . . . 
France is the Power qualified to render Syria assistance 
and provide her with various necessary counsellors to 
establish order and bring about the progress which the 
Syrian people demand. When the time comes for the 
elaboration of the detailed arrangement to assure the 
collaboration of France with Syria, it should be in 
oonformity with the spirit of our conversation. 

Of course the "^irit" of a conversation is in 
6uch matters a very elusive thing. The acknowl- 
edgment by France also of Syria's "right" to 
independence was rather indefinite. And why the 
Prince should agree at the very beginning to 
having France provide Syria "with necessary 
counsellors to establish order" was not clear to 
him. His conversation with the two representa- 
tives of the French Govenunent who carried the 
official paper to him on that evenii^ was anythii^r 
but friendly. After their departure, the Prince, 
some of his staff, and I had a long discussion 
of the ntuation. He was ready for war against 
France. I remarked that such a war without 
England's help would be disastrous to our cause, 
and that it was not conceivable that England 
would render Syria such a help against France 
who was her friend and ally. He replied, "At any 
rate the lion fights to the death in defense of his 
lair." His final deciuon on that evening was to 
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have another interview with Lloyd George the 
next day; if more favorable terms could then be 
obtained, well, but if not he would proceed at 
once to Syria, put his army around him, and dare 
tlie French to come and drive him out. 

The meeting with Mr. Lloyd Geoi^e, at which 
I was present, was very significant in that it 
definitely revealed to Feisal the attitude of the 
British Government toward the Syrian question. 
The remarics of the Prime Minister were clear- 
cut and iipparently very sincere. In a very cor- 
dial manner he gave the Prince to understand 
that he and M. Clemenceau were to solve the 
Syrian problem amoi^ themselves. Feisal re- 
monstrated. 

"Clemenceau wishes to occupy Syria," he said 
in heated accents. "Do not let us fall into the 
hands of the French; if they go into Syria they 
will want to Frenchify us and that will mean our 
annihilation. We want independence." 

"But," said Lloyd George, "the Council of 
Four has decreed that the small Eastern countries 
must be mandated ; that is final." 

"Then give us an Anglo-Saxon Mandatory 
Power," said Feisal; "we do not want France." 

"But," replied Mr. George, "we have a treaty 
with France with regard to Syria, and France de- 
mands the enforcement of the terms of that 
treaty. It is a bad treaty, I admit, but we have 
signed it and we cannot go back on our s^nature. 
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The fact 13," he added, "we cannot go to war 
with France over this matter. In the first p!ace, 
France is our friend and neighbor; in the seomd 
place, such a conflict would destroy what is left 
of civilization." 

"If you do not fight France, I will," said 
Feisal, with an uplifted hand. 

"That," said the Prime Minister, "would be 
most unfortunate. I hope you will see Mr. 
Clemenceau and discuss this matter again with 
him in a straightforward manner. He is a busi- 
ness-like man and wants to do what is right." 

At the conclusion of the interview Feisal left in 
bad temper. I suggested on our way home that as 
a last resort he should accept the most liberal 
terms France could offer him, accept her mandate 
and leave the questit^ of complete independence 
to the future. This he would not do. He would 
go to Syria and carry out his plans of "defense." 
He did go to Syria and there set in motion forces 
which later he could not control. He returned 
from there to Londtm. The French continued to 
offer him liberal terms, but he would have 
nothing short of complete independence. He 
returned to Syria and was crowned King in the 
city of Damascus. His first act was a decree 
ordering "all foreign Powers" to withdraw from 
Syria, as the country was able to take care of 
itself. The French forces, however (as will be 
more fully stated in the next chapter), under 
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General Gouraud attacked and dethroned Feisat. 
He fled to Ejigland, thence went to Irak, where, 
in the summer of 1921, he was, with the consent 
of Great Britain, crowned King of that country, 
where he now rules. 1 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE FRENCH IN SYRIA 

The army of occupation in Syria after General 
Allenby's defeat of the Turks was overwhelm- 
ii^Iy British. Only a small number of French 
and Italian troops participated in the Syrian 
campa^ — just enough to make the happy con- 
clusion a victory of the Allies, and not of the 
English only. France was at the time engaged in 
fightii^ the great battles of the war at the Western 
front, therefore could not very well spare many 
troops to send to Syria. As soon, however, as the 
two Powers proceeded to carry out the terms of 
the Sykes-Picot Treaty, the British troops b^;an 
to withdraw from Syria (except Palestine) and 
French troops to take their places. It was this 
movement which, as was stated in the previous 
chapter, Prince Feisal had gone to Syria to redst. 
It will be remembered that according to that 
treaty the province of Damascus was to be under 
native rule, with an Arab prince as its executive 
head. This stipulation, as I learned from reliable 
sources in Paris, was not at all agreeable either to 
the French or to Feisal. "Do not think for a 
moment," I was told by a prominent Frenchman, 
"that if we go to Syria we are going to be content 
with that western edge. The Lebanon, which can- 
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not produce enough to feed itself. The interior 
also must be under our control and we must have 
the oil wells of Mosul. When we go to Syria we 
intend to rule." This attitude of mind on the part 
of French statesmen was conditioned by the 
Buspidcn that the British were trying to outwit 
them. The latter's position with the Arabs was 
and is far stroi^r than that of the French. 
King Husdn owes his throne to the Ei^lish. The 
French could see that the Arab prince who was to 
rule Damascus very likely would be one of King 
Husein's sons, most probably Feisal; therefore he 
would be a tool of the British. With such a ruler 
in Damascus, with the British in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, with another Arab prince in the 
East of the Jordan province, and with the Turks 
in Asia Minor, the French p>osition in the rest of 
Syria would be anything but desirable. How 
could they hope "to rule" with any security 
while beset with so many foes? The plan of the 
French, therefore, was either to take Feisal imder 
their wing, as it were, or, failing in this, to drive 
him out of the country by force. 

Feisal, on the other hand, was no more anxious 
to abide by the letter of the Sykes-Picot Treaty 
than the French were. In the first place, what 
r^ht bad the British and the French to make such 
a treaty and divide an Arab country between 
them? In the secMid place, howoould the province 
of Damascus live and prosper and expand 1:^ 
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oommeroe and industry without an outlet to the 
sea? The French held the coast-line and thus 
placed Damascus at their mercy. Feisal's plan, 
therefore, was to rid himself of France altogether, 
and in course of time, if fortune favored, drive the 
British also out of the neighboring provinces. 
His father's agreement with Lord Kitchener 
guaranteed the independence of the Arab coun- 
tries, and that great consummation was his goaL 
The vast majority of the people of Syria were 
anti-French. But a very significant minority — 
the MatDnites of The Lebanon, not a few of other 
Christians, and some of the Mohammedans — 
was, much more then than now, pro-French. 
There was also many of that "certain element" 
with which every country is afflicted, the seekers 
after the loaves and the fishes, who are always 
"pro" the ruling power, whether it be an an- 
gel or a devil, Saxon, Frank, or Turk, who when 
they found that France was to hold a protectorate 
over Syria began to shout " Vive la France!" But 
Syria is a Moslem country. Of its three million 
inhabitants about two and a half mllUons are 
Moslems. It is for thb reason that the Christians, 
who are largely in The Leban<»i and of the Catho- 
lic faith, have always soi^ht the protection of a 
Christian Power, especially France. They have 
always contended that a native government in 
Syria is bound to be a Moslem government in- 
q>ired by the ancient enmity which has always 
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wasted between the Christians and the Mo- 
hammedans. And taking into consideration the 
Moslem population as a whole, this suspicion can 
by no means be considered groundless. 

The leadii^ Mohammedans of Syria, however, 
stoutly maintain that a native Syrian government 
would be of the people and for the people, re- 
gardless of sect or creed. Many among them even 
interpret the Koran in such a way as to show that 
this supreme and final authority is not at all 
cq}posed to a form of free government under which 
all sects may enjoy the privileges and the respon- 
sibilities alike. This state of mind was revealed 
to me by Prince Feisal in Paris with evident 
sincerity. As an Eastern Christian who knew 
something of the old order and as a representa- 
tive for the time being of a section of Syrian opin- 
ion, I deemed it my duty to put the question to 
the Prince in the simplest and clearest manner 
possible. 

"Your Highness," I said to him, "what as- 
pirations do you personally have with r^^ard to the 
future government of Syria? Do you intend to 
claim it as part of your heritj^ as the son of the 
King of the Arabs and descendant of the Prophet? 
Furthermore, do you think that after Syria has 
been set free the Mohammedans who are the 
majority of its inhabitants would be likely to 
assert their cl^m to be its rulers and put the 
Christians under tribute as in the past?" 
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Lookntg me squarely in the face and re&ifordiig, 
his words with artless but effective gestures, the 
Prince said: "Brother, Allah witnesses between 
us that I have no personal ambition. My deepest 
desire and the goal of my endeavors are to see not 
only Syria, but every Arabic-speakii^ country, 
free and self-ruled. I want the people to choose 
their own rulers and every ruler to be bound by 
a constitutional law of the people's own making, 
in order that no persraial ambition can find 
occasion to assert itself." Then, with a sudden 
fladi in his gentie eyes, he occl^med, "By the Al- 
m^hty, if my own brother should se^ to destroy 
the freedom of the Syrian people, I would be the 
first one to fasten the noose around his neck! " 

After an impressive pause of a few seconds, 
the Prince sjud: "As to your second questicm, I 
will say that it would be rash for me to pretend 
to know what every individual Moslem thinks. 
However, so far as I know, the Mohammedans of 
Syria are desirous of doing away with rel^ous 
distincticttis and differences as regards govern- 
mental matters. The past is a warning to them. 
If they should be enticed in the future to em- 
phadze their religious differences, they would 
lose their freedom, and most deservedly. I be- 
lieve that I speak for the vast majority of Mos- 
lems when I say that our ardent desire is for a 
free native government in Syria in which men of 
all sects and no sect shall take part." 
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This seems to be tlK attitude of a large number 
of Syrian Mohammedans. Some of the educated 
Christians consider it to be honest and sincere, 
while many others take an opposite view. They 
assert that such promises were made by the 
Moslems when the Turkish Constitution was 
first promulgated, but they were not kept. The 
Moslems have yet to give tangible evidence of 
their good intentions to live with their Christian 
neighbors on terms of perfect equality, without 
being compelled to do so by a European Power. 

At this point, however, let me say that it was 
this state of fear among the Christians which gave 
France the occasion to proclaim herself their pro- 
tector, and to demand the right to exercise con- 
trol over the whole of Syria as the only way in 
which she could maintain peace. 

"You know what will happen in the East if I 
but say the word," said Feisal to me in Paris. 
It would seem that upon his return from Paris, 
angrUy disappointed at the failure of France 
unqualifiedly to recognize the independence of 
Syria, the Prince did say that "word." ^Serious 
disturbances began to occur in various localities, 
esp>ecially along the borders of The Lebanon, 
which the then small French garrisons could not 

■ IthaauncebeeogtvenoutfroraPariathatiWhenFeiBa] wasre- 
quested to come to that city Etndexplain to the Supreme Council why 
Syria was in such turmoil,he asaured the French that if they left him 
alone he would quiet the country. To the question of General Gou- 
raud whether Feisal was certain that he could, he is said to have 
rqilied, "Yes,beauMatbedi»tiirbaiiceswerBb^imby myofderi." 
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always quell. Naturally the Moslema cHd not 

attack their own people. Christian vilifies and 
towns were pillaged; murder, rape, and other 
■ atrocities were committed ^^ainst the Christians, 
because they were thought to sympathize with 
,the French. It seemed for a time that anarchy 
'would soon sweep the whole country. 

In one sense those disturbances tended to serve 
France's purpose. They tended to substantiate 
her claim that if she did not exercise firm control 
over Syria the Christians there wcHtId be de- 
stroyed. In the early days of the "occupation," 
however, the French troops came into Syria in 
small numbers. The French apparently did not 
wish to convey the impression that they had come 
as invaders. But as the disturbances increased, 
military wisdom required quick action before the 
atuation got completely out of hand. The task 
was committed to no less a military genius than 
General Gouraud, and French troops b^^n to 
pour into Sjrria in great numbers. The hour of 
decision as to who was to rule Syria, Feisal or the 
French, was at hand. 

It was in March, 1920, that the "National" 
Assembly in Damascus proclaimed Feisal King 
of Syria, and a native government was estab- 
lished. It was, of (nurse, intended to be a strictly 
constitutional government patterned somewhat 
after the English system. The Government was 
in the hands of the Cabinet which was responsible 
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directly to the National Assembly or Parliament, 
As I have already stated in the preceding chapter, 
Kii^ Feisal's first great act was to issue a decree 
proclaiming Syria an independent and united 
country and ordering the military forces of 
foreign nations to leave it, as "the country was 
able to govern itself." Notwithstanding this, 
however, the disturbances continued to ^itate 
the country and the suffering communities to cry 
to both the Damascus Government and to the 
French for help. Meantime, while perfecting his 
military preparations, Gouraud continued his 
efforts to conciliate Feisal and lead him to accept 
the French terms. Tlie state of the cwuntry re- 
quired that the French forces and the Feisal 
Government should act together, and such 
cooperation could be secured only by Feisal's 
recognition of France as the Mandatory Power 
for the whole of Syria. Gouraud'a efforts bore no 
fruit. To the Damascus Government, the French 
in Syria were invaders who should be expelled. 
In July, 1920, the French general found himself 
compelled to move against the Turks who were 
still carrying on military operations in the 
direction of Aintab. His troops had to pass 
through territory which was under the Arab flag. 
Feisal, although the Turks were his enemies also, 
refused to permit the French troops to pass 
through his domain. Thereupon, on July 15, 
1930, Gouraud sent an ultimatum to King Feisal 
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giving him forty-e^ht hours in which to decide 
between accepting the French terms or fighting. 
Feisal decided to yield, but the Nationalists 
checked his course. The forces which he had set 
in motion had gone beyond his control. He stood 
between two fires. He was suspected of being in- , 
sincere by both the French and his own people. 
The Nationalists were "ready for war" in de- 
fense of home and altar, regardless of the King's 
wishes. The reply to Gouraud's ultimatum failed 
to arrive at the appointed time. It was stated 
afterwards that Feisal did send a reply "on 
time" accepting the French terms; that the tele- 
graph operator at Damascus did "tick" the 
momentous message, and that it failed to reach its 
destination because, as was later discovered, " the 
wire had been cut." Who cut the wire, the French 
or the Nationalists? The mystery has never been 
cleared. Another version ^ce published by 
some anti-French Arabic newspaper was to the 
effect that Feisal's message failed to reach 
Gouraud because, on the day it was due, the 
French telegraph operator at Riak, a point half- 
way between Damascus and Beirut, was in- 
structed not to transmit to the commanding 
general any messages from the Damascus Govern- 
ment. How they came by such information has 
not been stated. 

But what really alarmed the French and com< 
pelled them to act was the fact (according to 
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French reports) that during the "forty-eight 
hours," as the French airmen observed, large 
bodies of Arab troops were entrenching them- 
selves at Maiselon, a strategic point about 
twelve miles west of Damascus. Upon hearing the 
report, Gouraud ordered his general in the field 
to attack at once. For the first hour the Arabs 
foi^ht with great courage and effectiveness. The 
good news caused the civilians to stream out of 
Damascus, armed with every imaginable weapon, 
" to help the army crush the invaders." But soon 
the tide of battle turned. TTie terrible French 
artillery and air forces poured streams of fire 
upon the gallant Arabs. In three hours and forty 
minutes the Nationalist forces were rompletely 
shattered. The civilians who had cx>me to fight 
remained to implore the French to receive the 
surrender of ancient Damascus without firing 
upwn it. The French accepted. Gouraud levied a 
penalty of ten million francs upon the city, sen- 
tenced many of the Nationalist leaders to death, 
and warned the population that, if they killed a 
single French soldier or any of the Christians, 
their city would be destroyed. Feisal Bed to the 
south, harassed not so much by the French as b> 
his own people. Some laid the responsibility of the 
fatal engagement upon him, while others accused 
him of willfully neglecting adequately to prepare 
for the defense of the country. 
Ever since the "Day of Maiselon," the French 
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have been the masters of Syria. So far their task 
as the pacifiers and protectors of that country has 
been neither easy nor agreeable. The spirit of re- 
volt against them seems to grow stronger as time 
passes. The complex cause of this can be learned 
only through an impartial survey of the con- 
trolling circumstances. 

The French entered Syria imder most adverse 
conditions. Could they, through some quarrel 
with the Sultan, have gone into that country 
fifteen or twenty years ago, they would have been 
welcomed as deliverers. They would at least have 
occupied a position similar to that of England in 
^Sypt, and have finally evacuated Syria, if the 
circumstances required, in a manner which in all 
probability would, even without a treaty, have 
given France the posirion of the " favored nation" 
with the Syrian people. Twenty years £^ the 
Syrians were anti-Turks, and not anti-French. 
The Arabs then had not been as they were during 
the war promised independence and then had it 
denied to them. The French would not have come 
into Syria "authorized by the Allies" to exercise 
dominion over it, but by one of those "accidents 
of history" to which the East had been long 
accustomed. As it was, the French invaded Syria 
at the end of a war which threw almost the whole 
world into confusion. The entire East was ailame 
with wise or misguided aspirations. The Eastern 
peoples had lost their reverential r^ard for the 
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European Powers and were in a state of deiiance. 
The French and the British not only failed to 
unite in a cooperative policy in their dealing with 
the Arabs, on the one hand, and the Turks, on the 
other, but entered into a diplomatic war with each 
other. The French also were very much afraid, 
as was intimated to me in Paris, that if Amer- 
ica should be induced to occupy Syria and Ar- 
menia, the result would be, not only "too much 
Anglo-Saxonism" in western Asia, but also the 
elimination of Franoe from that part of the 
world forever. 

France, therefore, dreading a diplomatic de- 
feat, indsted on her "right" to oanipy Syria, 
accordii^ to the terms of the Sykes-Picot Treaty. 
Upon her arrival in Syria, France found the 
Lebanonians ready to receive her, but not with 
the unanimity and warm cordiality she had ex- 
pected. The rest of Syria she had to f^ht into 
submis^on. To-day in front of her stands her 
uncompromising enemy, Feisal, and his Irak 
kingdom ready to fight her. On her left fiank in 
the East of the Jordan province is his brother, 
Abdu-Allah ; on her right flank are the Turkish 
Nationalists in Asia Minor, who are in constant 
communication with the anti-French elements in 
Syria; and south of her are her rivals, the British, 
in Palestine. 

As was to be expected, the French found Syria 
in a deplorable condition as a result of the war. 
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Desolation, hunger, disease, fear, discontent, re- 
bellion, loss of faith in the powers in heaven above 
and on the earth beneath, were all there. The 
French were expected by their Syrian frienda 
(and their enemies would have been much rec- 
onciled if those expectations could have been 
. met) to put Syria again on her feet and give her 
even greater than pre-war prosperity, with magi- 
cal swiftness. Of course this would have been 
impossible to accomplish even by a country like 
America with her unlimited resources which the 
war barely touched. How much more difficult, 
therefore, it must be for France in her exhausted 
condition! With Syria restless as it is, even the 
mere cost to France of the large army of occupa- 
tion is provii^ a burden grievous to bear. Fur- 
thermore, when the French began the work of 
rehabilitation in Syria the enormously high cost 
of labor and material compelled them to levy such 
taxes as drove the war-impoverished people into 
rebellion. They began to cry for the Turks, who 
did not make so many "improvements" nor, 
consequently, levy such unheard-of taxes.' The 
Nationalists claim also that the freedom which 
they had expected to enjoy under the French has 
proved to be a mir^e. The press of the country, 
they vehemently assert, is, as r^ards poUtital 
matters, subjected to the strictest supervision, 

■ The aecKt of diaooatent bete n " hi^ taxes and no 
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and that the suppression of newspapers which 
venture to discuss politics is quite frequent. The 
French langu^e, they also maintain, threatens to 
supplant the Arabic language and the people are 
in danger of being in cour^ of time " Frenchified." 

Taking all these things into consideration, it is, 
I think, not difficult to see what task the French 
in Syria have on their hands, the worst feature of 
which is their inability to win the confidence of the 
people. And it is substantially true that the best 
and ablest French statesmen are averse to accept- 
ing positions in their country's colonial adminis- 
trations; therefore such positions, which require 
a different sort of wisdom, are lai^ely assigned to 
military men. Such is the state of things in Syria 
to-day. French rule is military rule. It is con- 
cdvable that the French are already weary of their 
task in Syria, but how could they leave it with- 
out suffering that dreaded "diplomatic defeat"? 
What bearing would their withdrawal from Syria 
have on their North African colonies? Even the 
contemplated withdrawal of the British from 
^ypt and the likelihood of their following a 
similar course in Mesopotamia is makir^ the 
French position in those colonies, as well as in 
Syria, very insecure. 

What Ei^Iand, for an example, might have 
done in such circumstances c£innot, of course, be 
safely conjectured. What seems to be a fact, 
however, is that the policy of the French in Syria 
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has been so far a policy of suppresdon. Their re- 
action to the adverse conditions betrays fear and 
nervouaiess. The logical French mind has no 
"shock absorber." The law of cause and effect 
acta upon it mercilessly. For an example, the 
British are the diplomatic rivals or enemies of the 
', French in the East ; therefore it follo\ra that every 
'English-speaking visitor, or even dweller, in 
Syria is most likely a British spy. It must be pre- 
sumed that he is "guilty" until he is proved 
innocent, i^ain, the majority of the Syrian peo- 
ple do not look with favor upon the Frendi oc- 
cupation; therefore any popular demonstration 
by those Syrians must be omsidered an indpient 
revolution. 

Last April, Mr. Charles R. Crane visited Syria. 
Mr. Crane seems to have deep interest in the 
East; Asia has great fascination for him, es- 
pecially the Moslem world. His having been one 
of the principal members of the American Com- 
mission sent to Syria by President Wilson made 
the people of Damascus flock to him <»i this 
recent occasion and present to him their griev- 
ances. It is very probable that the majority of the 
Damascenes did not know that Mr. Crane's 
present visit to their dty and country had no 
official s^ificance whatever; that he was travel- 
ing only as a private dtizen. His statement to the 
press was that he said nothing whatever during 
his stay in Damascus that could in any way hav« 
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misled the people tx> believe that he was on a 
political mission, or an f^tator against the 
French. The people, however, held a great and 
noisy demonstration in favor of "indeiiendence," 
and begged Mr. Crane to present their cause to 
the great American Nation. They were unarmed 
; and peaceable throughout. But to the French 
' the incident seemed fraught with grave danger. 
They at once applied force; they fired upon the 
crowd, seized the leaders, tried and sentenced 
the "guilty" ones for from ten to twenty years' 
imprisonment, Mr. Crane was suspected of hav 
ing gone to Syria for the purpose of fomenting 
revolution, but he finally succeeded in clearing 
himself of the diai^. 

Military rule is never conducive to harmonious 
relations between a people and their rulers, es- 
pecially when the rulers are aliens. The soldier 
knows how to fight, but as a rule he is unfit to 
exercise the functions of a statesman or to 
administer justice. 

Let us now turn to Syria itself and its internal 
problems. The Syrians are justly classed with the 
civilized peoples. So far as their natural en- 
dowments are concerned, they possess the proper 
credentials for admittance into the company of 
civilized thinkers anywhere in the world. They 
are by nature neither cruel nor lawless, are very 
responsive to kindness, and have deep reverence 
(or moral and spiritual ideals. The Syrian ia 
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intellectually strong and is certainly a poet and a 
spiritual genius ; but like the majority of Eastern- 
ers he is not an able administrator. He is not so 
strong as a public man as he is as an individual, 
and the tyranny of centuries to which he has been 
subjected has prevented him from remedying this 
serious defect. He is unable to see things in the 
large, and to subordinate partial interests and 
racial allegiances to national interests and the 
common welfare of the whole people. 

But Syria's gravest problem is the religious dis- 
hannony which exists between its various sects. 
When a religious prejudice is thought to have 
divine sancticHi, it becomes irremovable. It has 
not been altogether a blessing to the' world that 
the devotees of each of the three great religions 
of the world — Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism — have always considered their 
own rel^on to be the only true one which must 
put all other religions in subjection to itself, if not 
extinguish them altogether. Judaism, however, 
has for centuries ceased to be an Eastern problem, 
and Christianity would have followed the same 
course but for the support given to it by the 
European nations. Mohammedanism, as I have 
already stated, is the dominant religion in Syria, 
and it remains strongly militant. To its adherents 
it is " the true faith " which must tolerate no rival. 
This does not mean that the Moslems have al- 
ways been cruelly intolerant of the Christians. 
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No; their history shows that they have berai m- 
variably well disposed toward an injictive, non- 
militant Christianity in their midst. They have 
been more generous toward Christians completely 
under their control than the Christian sects in the 
Middle Ages were, or now are in certain parts of 
Christendom, toward one another and toward the 
Jews. And I very much r^;ret to say that the 
Christian sects in Syria have by no means been 
a shining example of brotherly love toward one 
another; and it is rather doubtful whether, if they 
and the Mohammedana exchanged places, they 
would be more tolerant toward the people of the 
Koran than these have been toward them. 

But if Syria is to att^ nationhood and take its 
place among the civilized nations of the world, 
her people must build for the future on other and 
firmer foundations than their religious prejudices. 
They must endeavor to keep the unity, not of 
forms and creeds, but of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. Here the greater responsibility rests upon 
the Mohammedans. They are the controlling 
power in the land. Their' great literature is its 
literature and their traditions and laws are at the 
very foundation of its social life. Because of the 
fascination of that literature for us, we Christians 
of Syria and all the Arabic-speaking countries, 
although of various origins, have always loved 
to call ourselves Arabs. The Mohammedan of the 
better type (and I speak of the traditional enemy 
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of my people) possesses many noble qualities. 
He is brave, dignified, hospitable, true to his faith 
and ever ready to die for it, a lover of poetry and 
literature, a spiritual thinker, and a true and loyal 
friend. The Mohammedan Arab, as a type, is not 
cruel by nature, but he is scmiewhat antiquated, 
and his loyalty to the letter of his rel^on 
militates ag^ost his true progress. His literature, 
noble as it is in many ways, is surdiarged with the 
spirit of conquest. It depicts for him in a most 
thrilling manner the victories of his fathers over 
the "infidels," and tends forever to urge him to 
similar deeds. No other chapter in history is so 
full of glorious deeds of conquest as that which 
records the events of the first hundred years of the 
history of Islam. Now the Mohammedan of to- 
day is both enriched and handicapped by such 
memories. He is right in making the thought of 
such an heroic past the means by which to redst 
foreign invaders, but he is wrong in thinking that 
all of what was thought good and serviceable in 
the remote p£ist may be safely Emptied in its 
totality to the present. 

The driving of the French out of Syria would 
not necessarily mean for it a united and happy 
existence. Negations are not constructive forces. 
Syria's first and supreme need, with or without 
the French, is a true national spirit which shall 
hold in its embrace all her forward-looking men, 
regardless of sect or creed. The development of 
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such a spirit is a task whose severity tries men's 
souls. Doubte-faoed sectarian special pleaders are 
not fit for it. Mere orators and impatient fiery 
agitators of unstable qualities cannot accomplish 
it. Such a task requires men who, without com- 
promising their religious convictions, are able to 
clasp hands with their fellow-dtizens across the 
barrier of creed : men who are capable of sustained 
endeavor, able to convert words into constructive 
deeds, who can think in terms of generations, in- 
stead of days and months, and are great enough to 
subordinate self-interest and sect-interest to the 
building up of the nation's life. Sectarian warfare 
and true nationalism can never coexist. Such a 
warfare tends forever to arrest the development of 
national leaders and to make cunning and crafti- 
ness supersede honest thinking. 

So long as the leaders among the Mohamme- 
dans and the Christians of Syria feel disposed to 
deceive one another, believing that by so doing 
they are serving the interests of their respective 
creeds, Syria will remain a prey to foreign in- 
vaders. It will always be a territory, and never 
a nation. Its masses, poisoned by the duplicity of 
their sectarian leaders, never will be able to grasp 
the significance of the idea of patriotism. 

Were the Christians in Syria only an insignifi- 
cant minority, the problem would be very simple. 
But they are not, either as regards numbers or 
influence. The educated men among them, taking 
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into oon^deration the country as a whole, are out 

of all proportion to their numbers. Their claim to 
a home in Syria antedates that of their Moslem 
ne^hbors. They are industrious, and conse- 
quently materially ctmifortable. They are, es- 
pecially the Lebanonians of them, no mean 
fighters. Ibetievethat, even if they wa« deserted 
by Europe, they would fight to the death before 
they would be enslaved again by their ancient 
ccHiquerors. Let us hope, however, that such a 
necessity may never arise, but that the Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, forgetting the past, 
may join forces with true sincerity in the effort to 
place their country in the rank of the freest and 
most progressive nations. The Mohammedans 
should realize that, whether France' gets out of 
Syria or not, the Christian nations never will 
allow the Syrian Christians to be reduced to 
slavery or exterminated. As Prince Feisal told me 
in Paris, if the Mohammedans of to-day intend to 
Iraep alive the religious hatred of the past they 
would deservedly lose their freedom. The best 
way for them to rid themselves of European in- 
terference is to deal with their Christian neigh- 
bors on terms of equality with themselves. 

Having so briefly described the French positicai 
in Syria and the country's internal problems, I 
wish now to devote a few paragraphs to the one 
problem — the French oa:upation — which con- 
fronts both the French and the Syrians. My own 
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portion has, I think, been made clear with regard 
to the relations of the European nations and the 
Asiatics. I think the West lias no right, either 
moral or le^l, to rule the East. If the Eastern 
peoples are not as yet fully equipped to rule 
themselves according to modem methods; if they 
would suffer if left alone to work out their own 
salvation, I maintain that they are entitled to 
that discipline which sufferii^ only can give. The 
European nations have had tx> pass through such 
fiery trials before they arrived where they now 
are, without the interference of alien nations. 

However, we cannot ^ore the fact that a 
sudden withdrawal of the Western nations from 
the East would inflict upon it much unnecessary 
suffering. Such vast and numerous agencies can- 
not be torn off suddenly from a people's life with- 
out causing it serious injuries. What is needed is 
an honest purpose cm the part of the European 
Powers to prepare to leave those peoples who are - 
in rebellion £^ainst Western dominaticm, in the 
shortest time possible, con^tent with those 
peoples' safety. The time has passed when Asia 
was cx>nsidered an easy and defenseless prey to 
European adventurers. The conscience of the 
times revolts against such a spirit. 

Will the French continue to say to the Syrians, 
i"We are here to stay"? If so, then let them 
understand that they are sitting on a volcano. 
What if they are in Syria by the mandate of the 
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European Powers? Does this necessarily mean 
any more than that one highway robber is back- 
ing up another? What the Syrians need is dis< 
interested helpers, and not exploiting colcMiizers. 
They are not much concerned about saving a 
European nation from "diplomatic defeat" or 
about enabling her to secure "the oil wells of 
Mosul" at their own cost. France has yet to 
prove to them that she is in thor midst solely for 
the good of Syria. If she can prove this, then the 
Syrians can do no better in the present circum- 
stances than to accept for a time her coeperation 
in the furthering of their country's progress. Let 
them first imite as a people and gradually demand 
in a firm and dignified manner the surrender to 
them of the positions of responsibility until 
finally such positicms are efficiently filled by 
Syrians, making superfluous all fore^ super- 
vision. France, If this is her real purpose, can 
render Syria inestimable services. She can de- 
velop a system of natiomtl education in the lan- 
guage of the country; she can teach the people 
to think of themselves as Syrian citizens, and not 
simply as Mohammedans and Christians; she can 
foster industrial and commercial enterprises and 
render arable the waste places in that ancient 
land. France has the opportunity to leave for her- 
self in Syria a debt of gratitude to all generations. 
But if France is in Syria, as seems evident, for 
the purpose of furthering her own interests oa 
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the pretense that she is there to protect the Chris- 
tians, then liistory will record an entirely different 
story. 

The Syrians stroi^Iy su^iect, and not without 
sound reasons, that France's consent to and even 
encouragement of the division of Syria into small 
principalities is designed to strangle the ideal 
of nationalism in the country and weaken her 
resistance to French domination. They further 
suspect that the shiftily of France's diplomatic 
fortunes in the Near East may lead her to cede to 
the Turks such portions of Syria as the grow- 
ing power of the armies of the Crescent may 
make necessary to win Turkey's "frioidship" for 
France. The fact that Syria is a mandated terri- 
tory will not preclude such a transaction. As 
the E^I of Balfour recently said, "The League 
of Nations is without power to enforce its man- 
dates." On the other hand the Turks have again 
drawn the sword with m^ht and are hewing 
down their invaders. France has already deserted 
Cilicia to the Turkish Nationalists. 

Therefore, if France cannot and will not secure 
for Syria a free national government, it would 
be far better for her and for Syria if she would 
secure guarantees (if she can play that game 
again) for the protection of the Christians, as 
she did under the old Turkish regime, furl her 
tri-color and leave the Syrians to establish a 
government of their own choosing. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE RESTORATION OF THE TURKS TO 

POWER 

The more recent developments in Turkey cannot 
be very well understood without a retrospective 
glance. A brief account of the attempts to estab- 
lish in that Empire a constitutional government 
accordii^ to modem standards will materially 
assist us to grasp the significance of the later 
events which led Turitey to join the Central 
Powers m the Worid War, and those which later 
shaped the course of the peace n^iotiations with 
theTuAs. 

The first real attempt to restrict the power and 
authority of the Sultan by constitutional measures 
was the one which ended the reign of Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz, who.aat oa the throne of Turkey from 
1861 to 1876. The uprising was not a people's 
revolution. It was begun and engineered almost 
wholly by some of the Sultan's own advisers and 
generals. 

Abdul-Aziz visited the principal capitals of 
Europe in order to obtsun first-hand knowledge 
of its progressive civilization. Upon his return 
he seemed strongly inclined to introduce into his 
countnr wliat was termed "Christian ctviliza- 
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tion." But Abdul-Aziz was hot a strong man. 
He loved the spectacular and was an irresponsible 
spendthrift. By his extrav^ance he depleted the 
treasury of the Empire and by his shallow en- 
thusiasm for things European " made the Palace a 
center of intrigue for the accredited diplomats of 
the Christian Powers." 

The autocrat was dethroned in 1876, and his 
nephew Murad proclaimed Sultan. Very shortly 
after that Abdul-Aziz committed suicide. The 
news of the tn^edy shocked Constantinople to its 
very center and threw the "conspirators" into 
consternation. They summoned as many as fif- 
teen physicians and sui:geons to examine the 
body of the dead Sultan. Theirimanimousverdict 
was that the dethroned ruler must have taken his 
own life. His former supporters, however, in- 
asted that he was murdered by those who de- 
throned him, and this notion that "the wicked 
hands of traitors were laid upon the Caliph of the 
holy prophet" rooted itself in the public mind. 

It soon speared that Murad was insane. He 
was, therefore, removed from the throne and his 
brother, the notorious Abdul-Hamid, put in his 
place. The wily young Sultan granted his people 
a constitution and "in all good faith" pledged 
himself to support the new political instrument. 
Abdul'Hamid's good faith did not endure long. 
In less thaii a year he managed to rid himself of 
both the Constitution and its originators, th« 
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very men who had placed him upon the throne. 
He chained them with the murder of his uncle, 
had those of them who did not succeed in flee- 
ing to fore^ countries "tried," convicted, and 
banished to various places in the Empire, where 
they were assassinated, as seemed evident, by the 
Sultan's own agents. The great Midhat Pasha, 
who was the brain of the "revolution," was 
exiled to Arabia, where, after he had been confined 
for some time, he was strangled by one of his at- 
tendants. 

The story of Abdul-Hamid as a ruler is well 
known' to the world. From early childhood until 
I was twenty-one I lived in Syria as his subject, 
and I wdll remember how we had to pretend to 
"revere" him only next to Almighty God. 
"Our very lives were a grant from His Giadous 
Majesty 1" 

In the year 1908 occurred the "Revolution of 
the Young Turks" against Abdul-Hamid. This 
also was not a people's, but an army's, uprising. 
The old Constitution was demanded by the rev- 
olutionists. Finding himself deprived of the 
support of the majority of his generals and 
soldiers, Abdul-Hamid "gladly" granted the pe- 
tition of his "people," declaring that his only 
reason for abrogating the Constitution thirty-two 
years before was the fact that the people of the 
Empire "were not then ready for it." However, 
in the course of less than a year he agun at- 
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tempted the overthrow of the Constitutiffli. This 
time, however, the army was still watching the 
movements of the perfidious Sultan with deep 
anxiety. The chief body of the revolutionary 
troops was then at Salonika. From that center 
those picked warriors marched upon Constanti- 
nople, overpowered the defenders of Abdul- 
Hamid, dethnmed him, and placed his brother, 
Mohammed V, on the throne. 

"The final triumph" of the Revolution was 
acclaimed with shouts of joy all over the Empire. 
The peoples under the Turkish flag of all races 
and creeds hailed the Constitution as the holy 
book of a new and happy era. The Moslem and 
the Christian embraced one another in the streets 
as brothers. We former subjects of the Sultan in 
the New World also joined our kinsmen across 
the seas (not without misgivings) in their re- 
joicing and high expectations. We hoped that the 
rising aspirations for representative government 
in all the nations of the world would sustain the 
efforts of the Young Turks and guarantee them 
success; that the great European Powers would 
lend the constitutional forces in Turkey all 
possible aid and thus assure the triumph of an 
enlightened scheme of government in that Eastern 
Empire. We loved to think of an Oriental civil- 
ization rising in that part of the world and draw- 
ing into itself constructive Ocddental elements 
without losing its own desirable features. Ic 
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seemed to us also that the success of the Young 
Turks movement would go far toward giving a 
happy solution to those vexing problems which 
had long been spoken of collectively as the 
"Eastern Question." 

Needless to say that those hopes failed of ful- 
fillment. Many elements entered into the cause of 
this failure. The Youi^ Turks proved too yoimg 
to steer such a gigantic entraprise in its right 
course. The people of the Empire was a ccnnposite 
of many races of mutually exclu^ve traditions, 
religions, languages, and interests. Equality be- 
fore the law of Christian and Mohammedan 
oould not easily be harmonized with the Moslem 
^leriat. The question of the centralizing and de- 
centralizii^ of the government of the Empire 
soon became a vexing problem. The bindii^ of 
the holy Caliph by a parliamentary law seemed to 
conservative Mohammedans to do away with 
the sacredness of his c^oe, and so forth. 

One thing, however, seemed reasonably cer- 
tain. The Young Turks approached their mighty 
task with good intentions. IThey had faith in the 
success of thenewmovement, and, sofaras they 
knew what they themselves were, they meant to 
remain loyal to the principles of justice and equal- 
ity. They had also a firm belief that the great Eu- 
ropean naticms would certainly give every encour- 
^:em»it to so worthy a cause which was in perfect 
harmony witii their own noblest a^irations. 
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But the Christian nations cold-shouldered the 
Turkish Revolution. Their approval of it was 
icily formal. TThe unification of Turkey as a con- 
stitutional monarchy seemed to them to be a 
check to their own imperialistic ambitions. It 
meant "hands off" the affairs of the "Sick Man 
of Europe." At any rate, they had "no faith in 
Turkish declarations and promises." In this they 
may have beenr^;ht. But theirindifference toward 
the Young Turks at that time has been condemned 
as a conspiracy with the Fates, not only against 
Turkey, but against the peace of Europe, also. 

Scarcely had the Young Turks had time enough 
to get their bearing when in 1911-12, in a most 
cold-blooded manner, Italy seized the Turicish 
province of Tripoli. The other European Powers 
looked on with affected disapproval, but did 
nothing to check the unprovoked ag^res^n. The 
Turks cried to Europe for justice, but to no good 
purpose. A year later, Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Montenegro banded thanselves together and 
attacked Turkey. The declared purpose of the 
Balkan War was the driving of the Turk out of 
Europe. Ag£un the great European Powers k)oked 
on "pained," but did not interfere on Turicey's 
behalf. They did at the invitation of Englwid 
hold the famous Conference of Ambassadors, 
whose real purpose was to keep the peace amot^ 
themselves. That Conference issued a declaration 
to the effect that no annexation of toritoiy would 
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be allowed after the Balkan War, no matter which 

side won the victory. But that declaration proved 
only a scrap of paper. The victorious enemies of 
Turkey did annex herterritory to the very sutmrbs 
of Constantinople, without even a formal pro- 
test from the Great Powers. It was rally when the 
Balkan States turned against one another in the 
Second Balkan War that the Tutks went forth 
and recaptured Adrianople imopposed. 

As may be readily inferred, those shattering 
events could not fail to make the Youi^ Turks 
take cotmsel of their weakness rather than their 
strength. Their bad qualities came to the fore. 
Their complete loss of faith in the great European 
Powers led them also to lose faith in one another 
and in the non-Turkish elements in the &npire. 
Of course their originzil purpose was to "Turkify " 
all the Sultan's subjects. But that the method 
they first had in mind was the extermination of 
the non-Turkish races is utterly unthinkable. 
They could not conceivably have thou^t it 
possible for them to exterminate the millions of 
Mohammedan Arabs within the Empire, even tf 
they had such a design against the Christians, 
which I feel certain they did not at first have. 
Their hope was that by establishing an edu- 
cational system they would be able to make the 
Turkish langu^e the language of the country 
and in process of time teach the various racial 
elements to think of themselves as Ottomans. 
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But under the stress of the drcumstanoea 
mentioned above the Youi^ Turks lost faith in 
all "enlightened" modem methods. They re- 
verted to a lower type. They reestablished the 
spy system, and became convinced that the non- 
Turidsh elements in the Empire were the in- 
stnmientalities of European inti^es. It was 
then, perhaps, that they thought that the ex- 
termination of the Christian population, when 
opportunity offered itself, would simplify their 
Turkiiication programme and enable them to awe 
the Mohammedan Arabs into submission. It was 
this plan which they tried to cany out during the 
World War, especially in Syria and Armenia. 

When, in alx>ut a year after the Balkan War, 
the World War broke out, both the Central 
Powers and the Allies be^an to woo the Turks. 
"Come with us, and we will do thee good," was 
the invitation from either side. The Turks, 
tortured by their recent experiences, stood as be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. "Whithershall 
we turn? " was their vexing question. 

The real reasons why the Turks finally chose to 
cast their lot with the Central Powers have never 
been published. What has been known more or 
less clearly is that the Turkish leaders were not 
unanimous in then- decision ; that those among the 
military men who effected that momentous de- 
dsion were educated in Germany and had an 
overpowering vision of the migh^ German army ; 
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the prcndmity of Turkey to the Central Powers 
made any other decision a most perilous ad- 
venture. And, finally, the fact that nearly a 
hundred million Mohammedans were British and 
French subjects induced the opinion that, in case 
Turi^y lost the war, France and England would 
be more merciful to the Turks on account of their 
coreligionists than Germany ever would be. 

Whai it became certain that the Central 
Powers were doomed to defeat, there was scarcely 
an intelligent Turk who believed that Turkish 
rule would survive the amflict. The end had come 
as a foreordained thing. The CMily flicker of hope 
left for the Turks was that Anatolia, whose popu- 
lation was almost wholly Turkish, would be given 
to them as a place to rule and to die in. 

The Turics were not at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in the body, but they were there in the 
spirit. Their shrewdest statesmen had not for- 
gotten what spirit the great European Powers 
were of. They could not forget that the rival am- 
bitions of those Powers had kept the Turks for the 
last two hundred years on the Bosphorus. Though 
paralyzed by military defeat, they yet hoped that 
Satan would not on this occasion fail to appear as 
of yore in the council of their enemies and there 
play his old game. His Lowness did not fail! 

Even before the Paris Conference met, the 
Allies were torn asunder by internal dissensions. ' 
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The war had screened all that from the general 
public, but it was well known to those on the 
" inside." 

The "peace" table proved the diessboard of 
the old diplomacy. The players approached their 
game in ill-temper. "To have and to hold" was 
the overmastering desire of European statesmen. 
Not only that England, France, Italy, and Greece 
began to quarrel among themselves over the 
spoils, but the first two Powers proceeded to rival 
one another in professing "true friendship" for 
the Turks. The millions of Mohammedans also 
under the British and French flags, as the Turks 
had expected, began to be heard from in behalf of 
their sacred Caliphate. The center of unity of the 
Moslem world must not be destroyed. The Turks 
heard of all this, and thanked Allah and took 
courage. 

It was in the spring of 1919 when, by the 
authority of the Allies, the Greeks occupied 
Smyrna in execution of Article 7 of the Armistice, 
that the historic adventure of Mustepha Kemal 
Pasha b^an in Asia Minor.' 

The Turks, while not loving the Great Powers were 
always ready to admit their higher civilization, and to 
recognize them as victors in the war. But they refused 
to see the Greeks in the same light. For centuries the 
Greeks had been a despised subject race, tolerated, 

■Tbe (oUowii^ quotationa are taken from the Editibiir^Sanag, 
January, 1933, from an article entitled "Tbe Problem of Am 
Uinoc,^' and u^ied *'Adfilia." 
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useful traders, clerks, and shopkeepers, but essentially 
inferior. Moreover, they know what had been the 
Greek's share in the war. To be first disarmed by the 
Great Powers and then given over to the tender 
mercies of the Greek rayahs was an intolerable humit- 
Ution, and even in their desperate condition they 
were goaded into resistance. 

Before these events a small number of Turks had 
formed assodatiotis for the protection of Turkish 
rights in Thrace, Smyrna, Cilida, and Eastern Ana- 
tolia — the four territories more directly menaced. 
But until the Greek landing at Smyrna this movement 
bad little support among the masses, who only wanted 
peace and food. 

It was at this moment that Mustepha Kemal Pasha 
comes on the scene. Hehadgreatlydietii^fuishedhtm- 
self during the war, especially at the Dardanelles, 
where he commanded a bri^ide. . . . That event 
[the Greek landing at Smyrna] induced him to leave 
Constantinople, nominally to inspect the troops in the 
Erzerum area, but in reality to organize resistance 
f^ainst the Greek invasion. 

Mustepha Kemal's first task was to coordinate the 
four associations for the defense of Turkish rights. He 
established himself at Erzerum, the seat of the Eastern 
association and became the president of it. The East- 
em association convened a congress at Erzerum in 
August, 1919, of delegates from all the Eastern vila- 
yets. In its resolution it renounced all claims to the 
non-Turkish provinces, but demanded absolute inde- 
pendence for Turkish territories within the armistice 
line and the expulsion of the Greeks from Smyrna. 

The Sultan's Government, presided over by Damad 
Ferid Pasha, disowned the Nationalist movement as 
it was called, and ordered Mustepha Kemal to return 
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to G>nstantinople. On his refusal he was deprived of 
his rank and declared a rebel.' 

In addition to this, Mustepha Kemal encoun- 
tered serious difficulties with his own fellow-Mos- 
lems in Asia Minor. Nevertheless, he persisted 
in his efforts and gradually won the confidence 
and support of many of the ablest men of his 
nation. 

A number [saya the writer just quoted] of the most 
intelligent men in Turkey — high officials, oilicers, 
diplomats, landowners, journalists, etc. — had rallied 
to Mustepha Kemal's standard, as representing the 
only chance of saving something of the Turkish na- 
tion. , . . His strength lay in the fact that he voiced 
and embodied the feelings of the immense majority 
of the nation in their exasperation at having their 
fairest territories shorn from them and given to the 
hated Yunan. 

In April, 1920, the Supreme Council met at San 
Remo to prepare the Turkish treaty. . . . The San 
Remo dedsions were embodied in the Sevres Treaty, 
whereby a territory roughly corresponding to the 
Greek occupied zone (except Aidin and some other 
places) was assigned to Greece, under some shadowy 
limitations in favor of Turkish sovereignty; an unde- 
limited Armenian State was also created. By the so- 
called "Tripartite Agreement" the other parts of 
Turkey were divided into a British, a French, and an 
< Later revelations have made it almort certain that Mttatepba 
Kental and tlw Sultan's Government always were in perfect accofd, 
Constantinople being in the hands of the Allies no such movement 
as that of the Nationalists could be organized in it. AsiaMtoorwaa 
the only r^ion in the Empire where the Turlis could make their 
hitstand. 
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Italian zone of "economic priority." The treaty wai 
wgned, under protest by die Turkish delegates, but 
no one, except M. VenJzelos and perhaps Mr. Lloyd 
Geoi^, believed it vould ever be executed. 

The Sevres Treaty, thanks to the Turkish 
Nationalists and the growing dissensions between 
its makers, never was executed. The Greek mili- 
tary operations in Asia Minor proved disastrous. 
The French also found the occupation of Cilicia 
terribly costly. Their mistrust of Ei^Iand's de- 
signs, the unexpectedly strong resistance by the 
Turkish Nationalists, and a restless Syria in their 
rear, compelled the French to patdi up a separate 
peace with Mustepha Kemal, and, in order to 
strei^then him ag^nst the Greeks and the 
British, "sold" to him great quantities of arms 
and munitions. 

Owing also to the success of Turkish propa- 
ganda in Afghanistan, Turlrastan, India, and 
other places, the Moslems In those countries were 
profoundly agitated by the "injustice" done to 
their Turkish corel^onists and the Caliph of 
Islam. Because of this, England, with character- 
istic wisdom and in order to checkmate France, 
swung to the Turkish side. 

At the Near East Conference held in I^uis last 
March, the Turks were conceded almost all their 
claims, except those to Adrianople and part of 
Extern Thrace. They maintain their sovereignty 
over all Asia Minor and all of the territory 
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bounded by the Caucasus, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and the Mediterranean and the Agean Seas. 
Constantinople remains Turkey's, and she re- 
tains Armenia, with the population imder the 
protection of the League of Nations.* 

The Paris Conference, and the other confer- 
ences which grew out of it, not only failed to solve 
the problems of the Near East, but made them 
graver and more vexatious than ever. Could 
America by accepting the trust as the protector of 
Armenia have exerted a tranquillizing influence 
over the Near East? That was the hope of all of 
us who went to Paris to plead for the Extern 
countries. I wish now that America might assume 
a share of the responsibility in that part of the 
world and try more earnestly than she is now 
doii^ to hold the Turks in check and to curb the 
ambitions of European colonizers. But, so far as 
we knew, with regard to all these problems, 
America proved helpless at the peace table. 
The acrid atmosphere of diplomacy compelled 
Mr. Wilson to "wash his hands clean of the 
Eastern Question." The question now is, Would 
America be more successful in dealing with the 
problems of the Near East while in actual charge 
of one or more of the Extern countries, and 
would she prove more of a match for the seasoned 
diplomats of Europe than she was at Paris 
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with her hands free and all Europe lookup to 
her for help? 

Let American statesmen answer this question. 

So far the Turks have been victorious both 
as diplomats and as fighters. As the earlier 
chapters of this book are going throi^h the press 
(early September, 1932) the press dispatches 
from Asia Minor carrying the news of crushii^ 
Turkish victories over the Greek armies are on 
the first pages of the great newspapers of the 
world. The smashing blows of Kemal Pasha's 
armies have definitely eliminated Greece as a 
factor in Near Eastern affairs. The echoes of 
the great victory are already causii^ upriui^ 
among the Mohammedans in other parts of 
the Near East. It is very reasonable to believe 
that the irreconcilable dissensions among France, 
England, and Italy and the growing revolt of 
the Moslem world against Christian political 
domination may yet enable the Tiu^ to renew 
their conquests and r^ain their lost provinces. 

The Turics have been restored to pow^ and 
they remain Turks. Europe, by being divided 
against itself, has virtually placed the knife 
once more in the Turk's hand, and Europe, 
tf^ether with the unfortunate non-Turkiah ele- 
ments in Turkey, will in course of time reap the 
evil coosequeoces. 



CHAPTER XXI 
ZIONISM — A NEW EASTERN PROBLEM 

The present contention between the people of 
Palestine and the Zionists is one of the most de- 
plorable aspects of the troubled life of the Holy 
Land; and if the political prc^:ramme of Zionism 
18 finally carried out, the event may be counted 
one of the saddest tragedies in the history of 
Palestine and in the history of the Jews. 

When one thinks of the many centuries — 
from the time of the Arabian conquest of Pales- 
tine to the World War — during which the Jews 
and the non-Jews of that country lived at peace 
with one another, one is dismayed to realize that 
the recent intrusion of alien forces has stirred 
such enmities in Palestine, whose fire seems to be 
unquenchable. The non-Jews, who for these many 
centuries have be^i in the majority, had always 
looked upon the Jewish minority as neighbors and 
fellow subjects of the ruling power. The quarrels 
between the Jews and the non-Jews never had 
been of greater intensity th;m those which often 
occur between the various sects, or the various 
clans of the same faith, in Eastern countries. 
The Jews of Palestine have never had to undergo 
such persecutions as many of their coreligionista 
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have suffered in certdn parts of Europe. No 
p(^^ms have ever taken place in the Holy Land. 

The Zionists, also, who had been coming into 
Palestine for years previous to the war, were left 
absolutely unmolested. More than thirty years 
ago I used to hear in my Lebanon home of 
Zionist immigration to the Holy Land. So far as 
I remember, those immigr;mts were looked upon 
by the people of the country as peaceful, in- 
dustrious Jews who had come in as home- 
seekers, with no political designs whatever. The 
Moslems, even though they were under a ruler of 
their own faith who was bound by the Koran to 
protect them at whatever cost, never demanded 
from the Sultan the expulsion of the Zionists. 
More than thirty Zionist colonies existed in 
Palestine before the war, which the non-Jews 
considered as legitimate enterprises. The only 
thing which I remember used to be said about 
those Zionists was that they did not seem overly 
scrupulous in regarding the rights of their non- 
Jewish ne^hbors ; but even then it was thought 
that time would correct such a defect. The 
Zionists might have continued to come into 
Palestine as home-seekers and as industrial 
workers, unopposed, but for the recent political 
prc^ramme of Zionism whose working-out would 
mean the ultimate subji^ation by the Zionists of 
the non-Jewish elements. 

So the revolt of the people of Palestine against 
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ZioniOTi, as may readily be seen, is neither ra- 
cial nor religious. It is an instinctive reaction 
against an invasion which threatens their social 
and political existence. Self-preservation is their 
drivii^ motive. It is not an uprising against the 
Zionists simply because they are Jews. I am very 
certain that if the Armenians, for an example, 
were to come into Palestine with the purpose of 
making of it an Armenian State, the resistance 
of the Palestinians to them would be no less 
determined. The case is elementary. When a 
problem arising out of the necessities of a coun- 
try's own life confronts its people, they atxept it 
and deal with it calmly as a natural difticulty. 
But when a problem is forced upon an unoffending 
country by a superior power, the people of that 
country are bound to look upon it, to use a 
Biblical phrase, as an accursed thing to which no 
community can honorably reconcile itself. 

Political Zionism is being forced upon Palestine 
by a group of Zionist idealists, backed up by 
British military power. The offense is utterly un- 
provoked. The leaders of this movement have 
chosen to carry on an experiment in colonization 
at the expense of the present owners of Palestine, 
and the British Government is supporting the 
enterprise for a purpose of its own vitally related 
to Great Britain's intricate policy in the Elast. 
This problem needs to be studied with perfect 
freedom from religious and racial prejudice. It is 
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a political problem, and the cry of the pec^le of 
Palestine E^ainst it is for justice and fair play. 
Let us therefore face the facts. ^ , 

In the preceding chapters we have seen how, 
first, in the Kitchener Agreement with Kii^ 
Husein, Great Britain acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the Arab coimtnes, of which Pales- 
tine is an integral part, and, second, in 1918, in 
a joint declaration the British and the French 
solemnly promised to guarantee to those Eastern 
countries ' ' the establishment of governments and 
administrations deriving their authority from the 
initiative and free choice of the native population" 
The people of Palestine, like their fellow-Syrians, 
hailed these declarations as the charter of their 
freedom and gave the British arms in the Eastern 
campa^ all possible support. Palestine, as the 
students of history know, is a province of Syria to 
which it was annexed by the Romans shortly 
before the Christian era.' The expectation was 
that after the war Syria would become a federation 
of autonomous provinces of which Palestine, of 
course, would be a member. 

Now, it can easily be imagined with what dismay 
the people of Syria in general and of Palestine 
in particular received the Balfour Declaration 

* The current custom of Ba.ying "Syria atid Palestine" follows tha 
Bible usage, and goes back to the time when the region now known 
U Syria contained numerous small kingdoms. ToaSyrian the saying 
" Syria and Palestine " is like saying " the United State* and Texas." 
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promiai^ Palestine to the Zionists tc^ther mth 
British aid to enable them to establish in that 
land a Jewish state. When during the war the 
Arab army and afflicted Syria were engaged in 
facilitating General AUenby's advance against 
the Turics, the Zionists were busy perfecting 
their designs against Palestine. They virtually 
held up the British Government at a most critical 
time in the war and succeeded in making their 
cause seem the desire of the fourteen million Jews 
in the world. The Briti^ Government, in a most 
unwarrantable manner and contrary to the 
letter and spirit of its treaty with the Arabs, and 
its later declaration to the peoples of the " East- 
em countries," concluded agreements with the 
Zionists most detrimental to the people of Pales- 
tine, without ever permitting them to be heard in 
their own behalf. The first thing they knew was 
that Palestine was arbitrarily detached from 
Syria and practically handed over to the Zionists. 
The Balfour Declaration was as follows : 

His Majesty's Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the 
Jewish people and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object: it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non- Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

Whatever the necessities of the war and their 
future designs in the East may have led the British 
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Government cautiously to promise the Zionists, to 
these Palestine seemed a defenseless prey. 

In Palestine itself the people whose national home 
it already was took quite another view. They were 
still under the Turks, from whom they first heard of it. 
It was, to use their own phrase, a bolt from the blue, 
and they were thoroughly alarmed at the economic 
difiiculty of two national homes in one house. Their 
great ambition was the promised independence, and, 
notwithstanding Turkish taunts, they refused to 
believe that the British would not keep their word. 
This was their attitude at the beginning of the occu- 
pation, but a few months later, when a Zionist com- 
mission under the leadership of Dr. Weizmann arrived 
in Palestine, they began to be seriously perturbed. 
This commission, under instructions from His Maj- 
esty's Government, was accorded a semi-official status 
to "act as an advisory body to the British authorities 
in Palestine in all matters relating to Jews, or which 
may affect the establishment of a National Home for 
the Jewish people in accordance with the Declaration 
of His Majesty's Government." To this Zionist com- 
mission a British officer, Major the Hon. W. Ormsby- 
Gore, M.P., was attached as political officer, and to it 
were given a number of special privileges, such as 
railway and customs facilities, which no one else had. 
Its influential connections in England, which it made 
the most of, exaggerated its importance in the eyes 
of General Allenby's staff officers, inexperienced as 
they were in dealing with politics and politicians.' 

Such were the early and carefully guarded 
machinations of the Zionist leaders in* England. 
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Their cause was, and has been since, so presented 
through the instrumentality of a friendly press as 
to seem worthy of the sympathy and support of 
the whole world. When asked whether their pur- 
pose is to take the reins of government in Pales- . 
tine into their own hands they answer, "No, not 
now." Not now! But they expect by the un- 
natural stimulation of Zionist immigration to 
Palestine, soon to swamp or drive out the native 
population and "possess the land." Their atti- 
tude may be illustrated as follows: You have a 
house which has been in your family for genera- 
tions. Presently a visitor comes and says to you, 
"In the remote past one of my anrastors lived in 
this house. Now, I do not intend to take it away 
from you, but I would like to establish a home in 
it side by side with you, without in the least inter- 
fering with your personal rights. But I have 
many relatives who are coming here also. In 
case they should a>me in large numbers, then, I 
regret to say, you would have to surrender the 
whole house to us, for it originally belonged to 
our clan." It is this " peaceful" invasion that the 
Palestinians are resisting,andnotawelI-r^ulated, 
non-political Zionist immigration. 

Nor do they object to having their country 
under a British mandate,' but they do strenuously 

■ More recent devdopments in Palestine bdicate that the 
persistence of the Briti^ authorities in their partiality to the 
Zionists is turning the people of the country against the mandato 
idea. 
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object to having the Mandatory Power give their 
country to another people. Such a Power is not 
expected utterly to disregard the wishes and in- 
terests of the people it is supposed to train in self- 
government, but to give those wishes a "princi- 
pal consideration." The demands of the native 
population are for equality of privilege under the 
mandatory stipulations of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which regards the opinion of 
the majority. Here are those fair and just de- 
mands whidi were long ago presented to the 
British Government: 

(1) The formation of a Palestine National Govern- 
ment, responsible, with the advice of a British High 
Commissioner, to a "parliament elected by those 
inhabitants of Palestine who lived there before the 
war, Moslem, Christian, and Jewish." 

(2) The abandonment of the present partisan 
Zionist policy. 

(3) The regulation and control of immigration, in 
accordance with the capacity of the country, by the 
National Government itself. 

(4) The freedom of the Holy Places, which should 
be left in the custody of their present guardians, from 
any interierence by the National Parliament or any 
other external authority. 

(5) The creation of a local force for internal pur- 
poses, subject to and at the expense of the National 
Government, without any imposition of British regu- 
lar troops, save if and when required for imperial 
defense. 

Can any fair-minded person detect a taint of 
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injustice in these demands which give equality 
of privilege and responsibility to all the actual 
and legitimate owners of Palestine, "Moslems, 
Christians, and Jews"? And can any such person 
fail to see the injustice of giving at the very be- 
ginning such special privileges to the Zionists and 
of making one of their leaders the first Governor of 
Palestine under the mandate? In this mamier the 
people of the country are beii^ practically pre- 
vented from exercising their governmental func- 
tions until a Zionist majority has been imported 
from every country of disorganized and Bolshe- 
vik Eastern Europe. The present population of 
Palestine numbers about 700,000, only 70,000 of 
whom are Jews, and many of these are opposed to 
Zionism. If Palestine is to be detached from 
Syria and made a sovereign state, according to 
what ccide of justice are its people denied the 
r^ht to say how their country shall be governed 
and whether it really belongs to them or to a 
people which is yet to be imported into it? 

The claim by the Zionists of the right to possess 
Palestine, because in the remote past their an- 
cestors owned it, is a very novel one. According 
to such logic the Finns might claim Russia; the 
Arabs, Spain; the Danes, England; and the In- 
dians, America. 

Historically Palestine belongs to its present 
inhabitants. The claim that, because the Jews 
of more than two thousand years ago owned a 
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part of that country, it should now be given to 
the present Jews, does not so much confirm as it 
outrages history. The ancient Jews dispossessed 
the Jebusites and Canaanites; the Greeks, and 
after them the Romans, dispossessed the Jews; 
the Arabs in turn dispossessed the Romans and 
have owned Palestine for more than twelve hun- 
dred years. Would it not be as illogical to give 
Palestine to the Italians of to^lay because their 
Roman ancestors once possessed it, ruled it for 
about e^ht hundred years, and built in it their 
palaces and temples, as to give it to the Zionists? 
There are also in Palestine to-day descendants of 
the ancient nations whom the Hebrews con- 
quered, but failed to exterminate. Let me quote 
on this point a noted American Orientalist: ' 

Much has been written upon the historic claims of 
the Jews to this territory, which they held for less 
than five hundred years, prior to two thousand five 
hundred years ago. But how about the claims of the 
Palestinian, who possessed the land before the Jew, 
and who is still in possession, having lived there for 
over five thousand years? The Aramaeans, who came 
from Aram, whom we call Hebrews, under Joshua 
osnquered, and even ruthlessly extenninated, the 
people of a portion of Palestine; and later on, under 
David and Solomon, extended their rule over the 
whole country. But, if we are to decide the question of 
actual ownership of the territory, the Palestinian who 

■ Albert T. Clay, Profewor of AMyrioloKy and Babylonian Litera- 
ture at Yale, in an article entitled "Political Zionisin," tbeAOaHtk 
Monthly, Fetaruary, 1931, 
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has continually lived there surely has a clearer title 
than the Jew. Moreover, this decision is based upon 
the records handed down by the Jew himself. Even 
the Hebrew language, which the Jews are attempting 
to revive as their spoken tongue, originally belonged 
to the people they are trying to oust. The language 
in Aram-Abraham's ancestral home — was Aramaean ; 
when the Aramasans came to Palestine, they adopted 
the Canaanite langui^e, now called Hebrew. 

Again the present great shrines of the Holy 
Land are Christian and Mohammedan, and not 
Jewish. The Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem, the Church of the Nativity in Bethle- 
hem, Gethsemane, Olivet, Bethany, the Jordan, 
Nazareth, and other sacred places are the shrines 
of Christendom. The Mosque of Omar, which 
occupies the area of the ancient temple in Jerusa- 
lem, the Mosque of AI-Aksa, Hebron, and other 
less conspicuous places are Mohammedan shrines. 
These shrines together conunand the reverence of 
eight hundred millions of Christians and Mo- 
hammedans. Would it be conducive to the peace 
of the world to put such holy places under 
Zionist control? Would that contribute to future 
Jewish tranquilUty and happiness in the East? 

Palestine is a small country which cannot 
possibly sustain comfortably, acrordir^ to a 
decent standard of Hvii^, a much greater popu- 
lation than that which the natural increase of its 
present inhabitants will create. The expectation 
that such a strip of land can provide an outlet for 
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tlie fouiteen millioa Jews in the world and pn> 
vide them with a "national home" is sheer 
folly. Those who know Palestine know this to be 
true. 

The truth is that Palestine cannot support a lat^ 
population in prosperi^. It haa a lean and nig^;ardly 
soil. It is a land of rocky hills, upon which for many 
CTuturies a hardy people have survived only with 
dii6culty by cultivating a few patches of soil here and 
there, with the olive, the (^, citrus fruits, and the 
grape; or have barely sustained their fiocks upon the 
sparse native vegetation. The streams are few and 
small, entirely insuffident for the great irrigation 
system that would be necessary for the general cultiva- 
tion of the land. The underground sources of water 
can only be developed at a prodigious capital expense- 
There are thirteen million Jews in the work! ; the Zion- 
ist oi^anization itself only claims for Palestine a 
maximum possible population of five millions. Even 
this claim is on the face of it an extravagant over- 
estimate. After careful study on the spot in Palestine, 
I prophesy that it will not support more than one 
million additional inhabitants. . . . 

This Is the condition of Palestine: not only must 
agriculture be pursued under the greatest possible 
handicaps of soil and water, but it is subject to the 
direct competition of far more favored lands in the 
very agricultural products for which it is distinctive. 
These are the citrus fruits, almonds, figs and dates, 
grapes and wine. How can little Palestine compete in 
these products with Italy, France, and Spain, and their 
North African colonies, whose richer soil lies in the 
(Urect line of the great march of commerre? 

A great industrial Palestine is equally unthinkable. 
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It lacks the raw materials of coal and iron ; it lacks the 
skill in technical processes and the experience in the 
arts; and, above all, it is not in the path of modern 
trade currents. What hope is there for Palestine, as an 
industrial nation, in competition with America, Great 
Britain, and Germany, with their prodigious resources, 
their highly organized factories, their great mass- 
production, and their superb means of transportation? 
The notion is preposterous." 

How under such circumstances can the people 
of Palestine be expected to aojuiesce in a scheme 
which threatens to make the struggle for ex- 
istence for them Jind their children so severe? 
The little country can be made to produce more 
than it now does, and that was what its present 
owners expected to do after their emancipation 
from Turkish rule. Like all forward-looking 
communities they had hoped that, as soon as the 
post-war conditions permitted, they themselves, 
with European expert aid, would give their 
country such a development, and not a host of 
foreign invaders. They were and are now willii^ 
to open their gates to normal immigration regu- 
lated by their National Government and the 
capacity of the country. It can be easily realized 
here that, while to its leaders, and to the out- 
siders who have not studied the subject in all its 
phases, Zionism is an enchantii^ romantic ad- 
venture, to the owners of Palestine it is a matter 

■ "ZionismaSuirender, NotaSi)Iutio[i,"byHeiiiyMorgentbai^ 
in The WorWt Work, July, i<»ii. 
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of Hfe and death. It has been injected into the 
life of that much-afHicted East as a baffling 
problem for both the Jews and the non-Jews. 
It is not only Palestine which fears its conse- 
quences, but the whole of Syria and Mesapo- 
tamia. The other Arabic-speaking countries also 
realize with no little anxiety that, sooner or later, 
because of its bearing on the future course of 
events in Syria, this problem is bound to become 
also their problem. I have not met a sii^le 
Easterner who did not profoundly deplore this 
movement as a great danger to both of the fac- 
tions which it involves. The revolt against it is 
deep and strong, and it threatens to continue 
until the cause is removed. 

As has already been stated, the revolt against 
Zionism is neither racial nor religious. Yet there 
is a religious side to it which cannot be over- 
looked in this discussion. It is related to the idea 
that the Scriptures prophesy the "restoration" 
of the Jews to Palestine as a precursor of the 
coming of Christ's kingdom. Tliis erroneous 
interpretation of certain Bible passages has been 
completely rejected by modem Biblical scholar- 
ship. Thosehopesof the "regathering" of Israel 
were bom under the stress of the events which the 
Exile brought about. They were the hopes of a 
people which longed for the reestablishment of 
their political unity under a Jewish king, and not 
under Jesus of Nazareth. Yet, when King Cyrua 
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issued his historic decree pemutting the Jews to 
return from their captivity to Palestine, only a 
small number improved the privilege. The 
Jerusalem which these rebuilt was a mere shadow 
of that city's ancient glory. Again, when Jesus 
appeared and sought to gather his people "as a 
-hen gathereth her brood under her wii^s," only a 
few Jews followed him, and these were considered 
outcasts by their own people. 

What would the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine mean to-day? Many Christians be- 
lieve that it would mean a preparation for the 
second coming of Christ. But this is not what the 
orthodox Jews expect. To them there has been 
no first coming of Christ, Their Messiah is yet 
to come. The One who came and was summarily 
rejected by the Jews was not to them the true 
Messiah. The Messiah whom they expect is one 
who shall make them rulers over the nations, 
Christians and £ill. And what would be the 
theolc^y of the restored Jews? Certainly not 
that of the liberals among them upon whom they 
look as the Roman Catholics look upon the 
Unitarians. The liberal Jews whose attitude 
toward Jesus is growing more and more friendly 
are not the ones who are looking forward to the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine, nor would 
they be accepted by the vast majority of their 
people as their spokesmen. So, if a few hundred 
thousand Zionists were finally established in 
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Palestine and called "a restored Israel," not- 
withstanding the fact that the miUions of Jewry 
would remain outside that little country, the 
"restoration" would not be a preparation for the 
coming of Christ's Hi^dom, but a reSstablish- 
ment of the very legalism which He rejected 
while on earth, and whose adherents led Him to 
the cross. The orthodox Jew who is loyal to his 
faith can at best only think of Jesus as a youth 
who had a mistaken idea of his mission. 

It is indeed most strange that Christians of the 
twentieth century, who are crying for inter- 
national concord aiul peace on earth for all 
nations aiul peoples, should hold the view that 
God chooses a certain people and neglects all the 
rest. That His divine plan is restricted by the 
limits of a tribal religion and His love bounded by 
the narrow human view of an arbitrary favor- 
itism. To God there can be no Jew and Gentile. 
The Jews are His children; so also are the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Celts, the Latins, and every people 
under His wide heaven. The ancient monarchical 
idea of favoritism runs counter to Christ's spirit 
of universjil love and to the spirit of democracy 
and human brotherhood. And what is strange in 
this connection is that those Christians who hold 
this idea of a "chosen race" and are willing to 
give Palestine to the Zionists are not always so 
willing to have the Jews for their neighbors. 

Perhaps no greater injustice can be done to the 
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Jew than to lead him back to Palestine as an In- 
vader. The establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine cannot possibly fail to set all the 
peoples of Western Asia gainst the Jew and 
awaken around him the religious and racial 
hatred of all the past. Had the negotiations of 
Zionist immigration to Palestine been carried on ' 
between a free Syrian Government and the Jews, 
it is possible that a plan satisfactory to both 
parties could have been devised. Had the Zionist 
invaded Palestine as a military force, the sword 
would have decided the future course of events for 
the invader and the invaded. In either case the 
dedsion would have been such as free and brave 
men make either at the council table or on the 
field of battie. But in the present instance the 
scheme of conquest is most inglorious. It was 
made in the dark. The people of Palestine had no 
knowledge of it. The Zionists are coming into the 
country neither as military invaders with ilyii^ 
banners nor as invited friends. The British forces 
are holding the Palestinians by the throat, as it 
were, while the Zionists are creeping in with a 
grin of derision. 

How long can a self-respecting people endure 
such a state of things? How loi^ will Great 
Britain, with a restless India, an emancipated 
Egypt, and a Moslem world in revolt, be able to 
afford the Zionists such protection? The leaders 
of the Zionists have been able by various means 
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to induce many of the politicians and statesmen 
of Europe and America to approve their plans. 
Even the American Congress has granted them its 
endorsement. But what will all that come to? 
Ejigland, for an example, succeeded at the Paris 
Conference in obtaining recc^;nition of her annex- 
ation of ^ypt during the war. The United States 
Government also granted such a recc^ition. 
What did all that amount to? Nothing. The 
people of E^ypt kept up the struggle for the free- 
dom of their country until they secured it. Very 
recently the United States Government, which 
had recognized England's "right" to annex 
E^ypt to her Empire, has had to recognize the 
Kii^ of Egypt as an independent sovere^. So 
it will be some day in Palestine. It is not con- 
odvable that Great Brit^un, or the Le^ue of 
Nations, or America, will send soldiers to shoot 
down the Palestinians in order to enable the 
Zionists to carry out their des^;ns. The whole 
Moslem world is opposed to Zionism, and with 
that world the traffickers with the fortunes of the 
Holy Land will have to reckon. 

And is there any conceivable reascm why 
England should fight the battles of the Jews 
against the Syrians and the Arabs? Saya 
Hilaire Belloc: 

If there were any reason to suppose a natural alli- 
ance between the British Army and the Jews; if we 
could inu^ine BritiBh officers and men taking a natural 
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pleasure in ousting the Arab and making way for the 
Jew, it would be another matter. If there were some- 
thing in the nature of things which made that alliance 
permanent and stable, if the Jews were a fully accepted 
part of the British Commonwealth as are, for instance, 
the Scots or the Welsh, some permanent arrangement 
might be possible. But they are nothing of the sort. 
The position is wholly unnatural. It cannot last. And 
if it cannot last with the British connection, how 
should it last with any other? How shall the transition 
be made from a British protectorate to another pro- 
tectorate? Or how, seeing what violent hatreds have 
already been roused by the mere beginnings of the 
experiment, shall the a)n0ict which makes the pro- 
tectorate necessary be avoided? 

So far the dislike of the position, which is very far- 
reaching, and already very deep in England, is a pas- 
sive dislike. No English soldier has yet been killed; 
there has been but little necessity, as yet, to repress 
the Arab and create hostility, though even what little 
necessity there has been has been so odious to the 
troops concerned. But things cannot remain in that 
state. The conflict is inevitable. When the conflict 
comes the feeling which has hitherto been passive will 
become active. People will not tolerate the loss of sons 
and brothers in a quarrel which is not theirs, which 
cannot [tossibly strengthen the British State; which, 
if anything, must weaken it; which is felt to be pre- 
carious and ephemeral, and which will be undertaken 
against those with whom British sympathy naturally 
lies, and in favor of those with whom the average 
soldier and citizen — unlike the professional politi- 
cian — has no ties and no sympathy.* 

If the Zionist movement, which Mr. Moigen- 

■ Tlu Jtaa. Olougbtoi) Mifflin ConqiBiiyO 
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tiiau has characterized as "the most stupendous 
fallacy in Jewish history," had the real promise 
of improving the lot of the oppressed Jews in the 
world, one would say that the protests of the 
people of Palestine might be ^ored in favor of a 
scheme whose success would mean the solution 
of one of the world's greatest problems. But 
Zionism Is a dream whose realizaUon would only 
create another serious problem for Western Asia 
and a worse problem for the Jews. Ultimately 
the Jews themselves would have to pay the 
frightful cost of this ^;gression. 

Those politidans, orators, and visionaries, who 
are far away from the scene and who risk nothing 
themselves in supporting Zionism but an effusion 
of words, should realize that it is a condition here 
and not a theory which we have to deal with. 
They should understand that Zionism as an ideal 
spiritual community is vastly different from 
Zionism as a scheme of political and economic 
conquest; that while the one is a state of mind 
which concerns only those who believe in it, the 
other is an act of a^igression against an innocent 
people, which threatens to fill the future with 
horror ; that to support such a scheme of conquest 
does not mean to lessen, but to multiply, the 
miseries of the "oppressed Jews," and to compel 
the people of the Holy Land to expend in self- 
defense the powers and the treasure which they 
should expend in self-development. 
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The latest phase of the Palestinian question up 
to the present (September i, 1922) has been the 
approval, by the Council of the Lez^ue of Na- 
tions, of the mandates for Syria and Palestine. It 
will be remembered that those mandates were 
created at the Paris Peace Conference by the very 
Powers who had divided those Eastern countries 
between them, with utter disregard tor the wishes 
of the inhabitants. Those same powers control the 
Council of the League. France was " anxious that 
the mandates should be accepted immediately," 
in order to secure sanction for her occupation of 
Syria ag^nst the wishes of the large majority of 
the Syrian people. So was England also anxious to 
have the Palestinian mandate settled, "in order 
to allay the agitation and ' unrest amoi^; the 
different racial elements in the mandate areas." 
Italy finally acquiesced In the matter in consid- 
eration of the conservation of her own interests 
In other parts of the Near East. Consequentiy 
the Council of the Le^ue approved the man- 
dates. 

The result of this cryptic transaction, however, 
has been different from that which was expected. 
The unrest in Syria and Palestine has greatly 
increased. The peoples there violently object to 
havii^ their fate sealed in this manner and with- 
out their consent. 

But from the side of the British Government a 
new interpretation has been given the Balfour 
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Declaration, to the effect that Palestme "cannot 

be a distinctly Jewish state, although Jews may 
remain or g;o into the country as of right and not 
of sufferance." This altc^ether unnecessary decla- 
ration seems to have been sent out as a feeler to< 
induce fresh reactions from both the Palestinians, 
and the Zionbts. It has, however, exerted no 
soothii^ influence. The Palestinians cannot see 
why Great Britain should be partial to either side 
in the controversy. 

As yet this threatening issue has not passed the 
state of a peaceful ^ttlement. It is still within 
the power of Great Briton and the League of 
Nations to spare the East the pains and horrors 
of a new radal and political conflict. Britain's 
promise to the Zionist of a land which belongs to 
another people should be recalled. The League 
of Nations should insist on the carryingout of the 
terms of the mandate for Palestine in the interest 
of its present and rightful owners. A native 
Palestinian Government should be established tm 
the basis of representation proportionate to the 
number of Moslems, Christians, and Jews. Then 
n^ptiations concemii^ Zionist immigration to 
Palestine might be undertaken with that Govern- 
ment without coercion by an alien military power. 
Under such circumstances Jewi^ educational 
and industrial enterprises would not be excluded 
from Palestine. The Zionists, Kke other immi- 
grants, could then come in in such numbers as the 
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capadty of the country would permit, and the 
'.Jews and the non-Jews would live together in 
that historic land as fellow-workers for a common 
cause and as heirs of peace. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE SPIRIT OVER THE CHAOS 

Our comparative study of the East and the West 
and our review of recent events and present con- 
ditions in Asiatic c»untries, brief as they have 
been, have, I trust, made clear a few facts of very 
vital importance. We have seen that the Eastern 
mind and the Western mind diverge so widely 
that any attempt to force them into a unity is 
foredoomed to failure. Whatever may have 
happened in the remote past, when the human 
species was still plastic cmd very sensitive to 
formative influences, is of the past. £*rehistoric 
man is not the type we have to deal with to-day. 
The races of men whom we know at present as 
nations and peoples are types which centuries of 
evolution have shaped and hardened, and which 
no hasty human processes can create or annul. 
The voluntary gathering of radal elements to- 
gether in one (xtuntry, like America, and the 
voluntary submission to new influences, may in 
the process of time evolve a human composite 
called a people with general characteristics stroi^ 
enough to vouchsafe for it a peaceful and har- 
monious existence. Yet even here the fusion of 
such elements is creating sta^:ering problems; 
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and the success attained is the result of the 
constant elimination of the "newcomer" and the 
exclusion of the racial idea from the mind of his 
offsprii^. In other words, the new influences are 
not chan^ng the old stock, but killing it, and re- ■ 
placing it by a new breed. However, what may 
be accompUshed in the case of individuals trans- 
planted to a new environment and subjected to 
new tr^ning cannot be accomplished in the case 
of a people attached to their native soil and 
governed by their own racial traditions. If the 
West means to convert the East to its own ways 
of thinking and living, and if its purpose is to rule 
the East according to Western methods, then the 
outcome of the mighty struggle must inevitably 
be the destruction of either the invaded or tl^ 
invader. 

We have seen also in the light of recent de- 
velopments that the East is no' longer the 
submissive world it has been thought to be for 
centuries. It is being spurred to resistance and 
defiance seemingly by a power higher than itself. 
The West also has placed in the hands of the 
East weapons which this ancient world means to 
use in defense of its life and institutions. 

Furthermore, the rivalries of the European 
Powers in Asia, especially during the last hundred 
years, have been the chief disturbers of the peace 
of the world. For each one of those Powers the 
"Star of Empire" has been moving East. The 
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position of Great Britain in India has been to the 
other Great Powers of Europe an exasperating 
point of vantage. Great Britain's policy in dealing 
with Turkey, and more recently with Japan, 
Russia, and Persia, has been based on her interest 
in India. Germany's mad war designs from which 
the whole world is now suffering were in no small 
way conditioned by the policies of her rivals in 
Asia. Her scheme of the Berlin-Constantinople- 
B^dad Railway was meant to destroy the se- 
curity of the British position in India and to 
weaken Great Brit^'s hold upon Persia. Rus^a, 
France, and Italy — Ejigland's friends — would 
under no circiunstances allow the Mediterranean 
to become an "Et^lish lake." In fact the major 
causes of the greatest diplomatic and military 
conflicts in Europe for the last hundred years 
have been the colonizing des^s of the European 
nations in the East. Nor have such designs been 
rel^ated to the past Even at this time in which 
I write, England and France are racii^ with each 
other for the control of the Arab world. France 
is exertii^ every effort to win to her side Ben- 
Saud, the ruler of Nedjid, and to strengthen him 
against King Husein of Hedjaz, who is an ally 
of the British, and against King Feisal of Irak, 
France's enemy. Now the Arab world more than 
the Turkish world is the arena of European 
diplomacy. 
Meantime the Eastern countries have to pay the 
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piper. Those loi^-suffering countries arc being 
transferred in the councils of Europe from, one 
Power to another, much like feudal estates. The 
people are being sold with the land and forced to 
acquiesce in the transaction. But the A^atic 
peoples arc not like the sav^e tribes of certain 
African regions. Their aspirations arc those of 
civilized men, and their achievements in history, 
as has been stated, arc amoi^ the great glories of 
the human race. The present state of European 
civilization does not tend to convince the E^t- 
emers that it would be alt(^ther a blessing for 
them to have such a civilization forced upon them 
with all its militaristic and anarchistic tendencies. 
The only Western country in which all of them 
have confidence is America. They would have her 
as a di^nterested teacher juid guide; but Amer- 
ica is not in a portion to undertake the great 
philanthropic mis^on. 

In sum, our review of the relations of Europe 
with the East lias revealed the sad fact that the 
confidence of the Easterners in their European 
"civilizers" haa been destroyed. A^a is in a 
state of genuine revolt against Western domina- 
tion. Greed, avarice, and force, have dcme their 
destructive work. Is there no way in which 
Good Will can be given an opportunity to exer- 
cise its healing functions? 

The East and the West have a common 
spiritual herit£^. The latter has received from 
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the fOTmer its noblest rel^ous precepts and 
joined to them its own great hopes and aq)irations. 
In both these worlds it is conceded that all great- 
ness, all culture, all progress, and whatever tends 
to promote peace and happiness in the world, are 
in the end spiiitual. And we find to^lay that the 
problems which vex the world and disturb its 
peace are not so much intellectual and economic, 
as they are moral, problems. The world is un- 
speakably rich in thought and material posses- 
sions, but spiritually is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. It already has enough material wealth 
comfortably to feed, clothe, and house every 
member of the human family, and to allot to each 
not a few luxuries. Our one need, therefore, is to 
realize that, with this vast enlargement of the 
intellect and the body, we must have a coit&' 
sponding enlai^ement of soul, if we are not to 
perish f^hting. 

The ancient story of the creation m our Scrip- 
ture is more a psalm of adoration than a historical 
document. Yet that primitive poetic narrative 
contains a thought which the present age would 
do well to ponder. That the ancient writer, who- 
ever he was, puts the creation of vegetation before 
the creation of the sun matters little. His real 
gift which is of immortal worth to the world 
is to be found in his saying, "And the Spirit of 
God moved upon the ia.ce of the waters." Over 
the tumultuous shapelessness of primitive matter 
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the good Spirit brooded as a fashioner of worids. 
The Eternal Yea overshadowed the chaos. Out 
of its darkness it called the shining stars and out 
of its lifelessness the myriads of living forms. 
Because of the brooding of the good Spirit over 
it, the chaos culminated in man. 

Emerson alludes to this in one of his choicest 
utterances. "As the world," says the Concord 
seer, "was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, 
so it remains to so much of his attributes as we 
bring to it. To ignorance and ^ it is flint." 

This has been the declaration of deep-visioned 
seers in every human crisis, and the truth of it 
is amply borne out by experience. In the last 
analysis men's gravest problems are moral prob- 
lems. They are the symptoms of moral chaos. It 
is well to focus upon these problems human skill 
and ingenuity. But in this realm only the good 
Spirit or the Spirit of Good Will can bring OTder 
out of chaos. To mere human cunnii^ the world 
is flint. To spirit, to the normal and healthy 
functioning of life, the world is always plastic and 
ready to be refashioned. The living seed plays 
with matter. It takes it up and re^apes it 
according to the seed's own design. It makes it 
fulfill a h^her law. Matter gives itself up when 
it comes in touch with life. Its hardness and dull- 
ness are then converted into flexibility and 
beauty. 

So also do matter and life respcMid to the con" 
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stnictive mind. At die touch of beneficent 
genius, the wilderness becomes a garden. At 
the call of the artist, the granite and marble 
strata rise from their cold beds and are grouped 
together in the forms of palaces, forums, and 
temples. They assume human forms and become 
inspiring companitms. 

The same law obtains also in the moral realm. 
A spiritual genius changes the course of history. 
The world is never the same after his advent as it 
was before. Such a seer reasserts the dominance 
of the creative spirit and causes it ag^ to hover 
over the deeps of a disordered world as a divine 
architect. "To this event the ages ran." Benefi- 
cent intentions on the part of statesmen and 
scholars are the urgent demand of every ^;e. All 
engineering in the world of matter and of mind 
must be made subject to the good Spirit. It must 
be brought to bear on the various possibilities of 
life and g^ven free scope to brii^ order out of 
diaos and articulate forms out of formlessness. 

To ignorance and sin the world is flint. To fear, 
selfishness, envy, and indifference nature is a 
stubborn impossibility. Only chaos can follow 
such attitudes. To the spiritual hero the world 
is neither an accident nor an irredeemable evil, 
but is ready to respond to genius, coun^, high 
purpose. 

There is no social problem which a ccnnmunity 
of spiritually minded men and nations cannot 
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solve. What are "troubled times" but the OMidi- 
tion of men and women who have lost sight of 
supreme moral values? What are "hard times" 
but the results of human greed and human im- 
providence? What is war but the loathsome 
offspring of human hatred? With such motives 
chaos (%ases to be the realm of unrealized possi- 
bilities and becomes an abyss of despair. 

Men and nations can be friends if they will. 
However, "not by might nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord." When statesmen meet 
for the purpose of outwitting and deceiving one 
another, as they have done at the historic " peace" 
conferences, the world for them becomes flint. 
When they create and mature designs to exploit 
the weaker peoples of the earth and extend their 
own "spheres of influence," then tribulation and 
ai^lddi sooner or later beset their way. Why, for 
an example, should there be a "future war" be- 
tween the Asiatic and the European nations? Is 
it because of lack of " production " and of techni- 
cal skill? Nol It is because of a mutual lack of 
confidence. The Eastern nations have become 
convinced that the Western nations are their de- 
spoilers, and not their friends. If there is to be any 
"engineering" to better the relations between 
these peoples, Good Will must be the chief 
engineer. We are seeking to-day to establish a 
League of Nations and to develop an "inter- 
ilational mind." These are, indeed, consumma- 
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tions devoutly to be wished. But let us remember 
that the quality of "the international mind" is 
always that of the collective qualities of die 
national minds of which it consists. It can be 
"international" and still be very bad. The 
peoples of the world can have no international 
social order better than themselves. The larger 
the number of avaridous citizens, the greater 
and darker the national and the international 
chaos. To such the world is flint. Only the good 
Spirit can bring order out of chaos and set great 
luminaries of hope in the social firmament. 

It is one of the most amazing aspects of human 
life that the great nations, whose altars shine 
with the light of a religion whose first words are 
Love and Redemption, so seldom allow that in- 
effable ray to penetrate into their diplomatic 
councils. In those councils might is right; the 
strong is the despoiler of the weak. With such 
axioms as the basis for action, the conquests of 
Asia by Europe have been carried on for genera- 
tions. The results, however, have been a wamii^ 
and not an encour^ement to the invaders. The 
fruits have been blood and fire, and not prosperity 
and peace. The signs are not lacking that, under 
the leadership of an Asiatic nation like Japan, on 
the one hand, and a united Moslem world, on the 
other, the tide of conquest may before many 
decades run from east to west. 

With utter disregard of the fact that up to this 
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time their efforts along this line have been a 
£^lure, the Western nations are still of th6 
opinion that they must "reform" the Eastern 
peoples by conquest and alien rule. They would 
Westernize the East. The Easterners, however, 
do not wish to be Westernized. Even if the leop- 
ard would, he could not change his spots. True, 
there are to-day many Eastern families who wear 
the externals of European civilization. They are 
attired in European-made garments, they use 
knives and forks in eating, they speak European 
languages, and even have afternoon teas, but they 
are exceptions to the rule. Furthermore, their 
soub rem^ Oriental to their very depths, and 
their real character is only faintiy revealed by 
their newly acquired habits. They do not seem 
"genuine" either to the East or to the West. 
The real peoples of the East would gladly be- 
come better Orientals, but they instinctively and 
definitely refuse to become the puppets of an 
"imported and bastard civilization." They very 
clearly see also that the real object of their in- 
vaders from the West is not the creation of a new 
type of man in the East, but the opening of new 
markets. They have always welcomed and re- 
spected the disinterested Western educator in 
their midst, although the convert-seeking mission- 
ary has always seemed to those deeply religioua 
peoples to be rather a superfluity. The enlight- 
ened among them have always hoped that edu- 
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caticMi would in course of time lefonn for them 
their own religion. They remained trustful of such 
Western altruism, until the designs of European 
diplomats convinced those Easterners that the 
Western educator in their midst was the fore- 
runner of the colonidng soldier. Was not this the 
very thing which the eminent Frenchman quoted 
above intimated to me in Paris when he said that 
the French would control Syria because their 
schools have been in that country for many 
generations? 

The en%htened Easterners at home, and those 
of U8 in the West who are of Eastern nativity and 
Western training, realize that Eastern civilization 
needs to be renewed and reconstructed. We 
realize, also, that much of the material ior such 
reconstruction must by necessity be borrowed 
from the West. The Easterners need to become 
more aggressive and resolute in dealii^ with the 
material, aesthetic, and educational phases of their 
civilization. Tliey need to have cleaner cities, a 
larger intellectual environment, greater regard for 
law and order, more eificient means of communi- 
cation, and more of the feminine influence in their 
social life. We love to think of a new East coming 
into bdng by the help of the West, but without 
the irritating thoi^htof the "colonizer" and the 
"colonized," the "alien ruler" and the "native 
subjects." Under such conditions the East will 
rem£un the East, but will become a better East* 
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and the West, by supplying the many needs of the 
East, which itself could not supply for some time 
to come, will peaceably have the coveted "mar- 
kets" for both its genius and its wares. 

To this end there must be many points of con- 
tact between the East and the West. But it is 
very essential that the borrower and the lender ' 
should first of all be cooperative friends. The 
agencies of contacts between those two worlds 
must be friendly intercourse and amorous spirit- 
ual interpenetradon, and not the creeping tenta- 
cles of the invader. Whatever the East may have 
to borrow of Western thoi^ht must be translated 
in transmission in order that it may do its benef- 
icent work. Like poetry, when translated from 
one language into another, the thought of the 
West must be translated to the East accordii^ to 
the spirit, and not the letter. The East should be 
allowed to borrow from the West on the East's 
own terms. Its own thinkers and wise men must 
be its mediums of transmtsdon and agencies of 
transformation. They must not receive Western 
thoi^ht as they would merchandise, but absorb, 
80 far as may be desirable, the spirit of the West 
and re&Epress it to the East in its own forms of 
thought. Only in this way can the East distil 
wisdom from Western civilization and as6imilate 
it into character. If it is to be of significant value 
to dtber the East or the West, a new Extern dvi- 
lizatioa must be genuinely Eastern. It must not 
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be a replica of Western dviUzation, which itself 
needs a hundred reforms, but must be bom of 
the East's own spiritual, believing, long-sufferii^ 
soul. If Eastern govenrnients do not become 
exactly Western in form ; if Eastern cities do not 
become roaring industrial furnaces, and are not 
afflicted with such corporeality as that of New 
York, Chicago, and London; if the Easterners do 
not learn to desert their churches cm the Sabbath 
for the country club and the golf links, because of 
the drain business makes upon their vitality 
durii^ the week; and if they do not change the 
fashion of their garments every season, and eat to 
a reprehensible satiety, simply because they are 
finandally prosperous — if the Easterners do not 
adc^t quite all such features of "modem civiliza- 
tion," the world would be much the richer for it. 
We do not want the Easterner ever to believe 
that, after he has changed his {^cultural life into 
an industrial life, and forsaken his seat under his 
own vine and fig tree, with their fn^rant shade 
and beckonit^ fruit, for an Iron and cement 
bench in a "municipal park," he has become 
civilized. If he can secure from the West the 
Anglo-Saxon's veracity and his love of liberty 
and law without his haughtiness and inordinate 
commercialism: if he can acquire the Latin's 
artistic qualities without his in6ammable temper- 
ament and excessive "personal Uberty," and the 
Teuton's efficiency and thoroughneas without his 
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materialism and lust for power and dominion, 
then the contact of the Easterner with the West 
will be immensely profitable. Otherwise, I be- 
lieve that a slower prepress ui^;ed by his own 
genius would be far better for him. Better for him 
to bear the ills with which he is familiar than to 
fly to those he knows not of. 

The Oriental must never cease to teach his 
Occidental brother, nor ever allow himself to for- 
get his own great spiritual maxims which have 
guided the course of his life for so many centuries, 
that "a man's life asnsisteth not in the things 
which he possesseth," and that, "except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it." 

When the wise men from the E^t and the wise 
men from the West join hands tc^ether and make 
Buch precepts the life ranters of the sodal order, 
then we shall have true civilization in both the 
E^t and the West. Otherwise, we are not growing 
better; vre are only going faster. 
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Paleatine, and the Zionists, 
265-87; desires a national 
government, 372, 376; claim 
of the Jews to, 273'-75; its 
great shrinea not Jewish, 
375; a small country, 3751 
cannot support a large popu- 
lation, 376. 

Peace Conference at Paris, the, 
301-35; diplomacy in, 304, 
205, 309, 310, 313, 213. 215, 
aiS-34, 359, 363; intensified 
the hostile feeling of the 
East, 311,213, 263. 

Perua, 198. 

Personality, man's, 75; an in- 
divisible unit, 109, 

Picot, Georges, 308. 

Pn^resB, 59, 60; not symmet- 
rical, 61; man's, 91; of civi- 
lization, how measured, 131; 
one-sided, 141. 

Prophet, the, 69, 77. 

Prophets, of religion, 144; bom 
of the soul of their race. 



.. 8, 9. 
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Racial excli 

Religion, difficult to define, 63; 
but well understood, 84; 
■peaks the language of com- 
pleteness, 86 ; in terms of life, 
87; in America to-day, 89- 
91; as an active force, 92; 
what man's is, 93, 94; and 



■'■''fAlity' 95^; the only 
thing of r»l value, 119; in 
Oriental and Occidental life, 
122; the center of the Ori- 
ental home, 139; The ReU- 
tion Worth Having, 138, 139; 
"religion of productivity," 
140; and machinery do not 
go together, 142; must em- 
brace all the affairs of life, 
145. 

Religious sense, the, 91, 92. 

Romans and Greeks in the 
E^at, 33, 35, 36. 

Saint, an Oriental, 38, 39, 
Scientific mind, the, 36. 
Scientific researdi, 103-05. 
Second coming of Christ, the, 

and Zionism, 279, 280. 
Self-determination, 303, 303. 
Sevres Treaty, the, 261, 363. 
Sexton, story of a, 84. 
Sheep, the Syrian, 24, 35. 
Social class distinctions, 135, 

126. 
Social order, the present, 6a^ 

144, t45- 
Specialists, 144. 
Speed, the value of, 44. 
Spheres of influence, 16S, 169, 

190, 205, 2o6, 30S, 313. 
Spirit of the times, the, 186, 

187. 
Spiritual life, 6, S, t2, 40, 44, 

393-94. 
Spiritual truth, a central sun, 

98. 
Spiritual vUion, need U, 76, 

77. 
Superstition, 1 05-07. 
Sylces-Picot Treaty, the, 308, 

314, 337. 
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Syria, 197, 196; the French In, 
168, 169, 191-93, 206, 308, 
2ia, 215-17. 226-49, 285; 
Western educators in, 162; 
at the Peace Conference, 205- 
24; a Moslem country, 228; 
Christians in, 228-32; char- 
Bcteristics of the people, 341 , 
242; religious prejudice in, 
343; needs a true national 
spirit, 243, 244, 248. 

Syrian Christ, Tlit, cited, 32 ». 

Syrian sheep, 24, 35, 

Tartars, 26. 

Technologixing, the driving 
passion of the West, 74- 
76. 

Thoreau, Henry D., 127. 

Time-binding, 73-77- 

Turkey, attempts at constitu- 
tional government in, 250- 
56: to be driven out of Eu- 
rope, 355, 356; and the 
Great Powers, 255, 356, 
258-63; in the World War, 
357; German influence in, 
257. 258; at the Peace Con- 
ference, 358, 259; again at 
her old game, 264. 

Vice, a, is an unused virtue. 



Watson, Foster, on modem 
philosophy, 118, 119. 

Wealth, great, a liability rather 
than an asset, 157. 

Weizmann, Dr. Chaim, 270. 

West, the, needs change of 
method in dealing with the 
East, 12, 13; has invaded the 
East, 33, 24, 163, 171, 177; 



educational influence:, 36, 
27; Eastern immigrants in. 



27, a 
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40, 41, 178; 179, 181, 183, 
190, 191, 297; mysticism in, 
41 ; technologizing, its driving 
passion, 74, 75; invaded by 
the East, 193, 194; and East 
two separate entities, 184; 
contemptuous superiority of, 
189; has forced enterprises 
on theEast, 194, I95;isarro- 
ing the East mentally and 
materially, 200, 389; has no 
right to rule the East, 347, 
389. 

Western civilization, tenden- 
cies of, 99, 100, 147. 

Western writers, influence of, 
in the East, 197-99. 

Westerner, the, intellectual and 
political liberator of the 
World, 33; his attitude to- 
ward forms of government, 
461 a militant explorer, 481 
his morality becoming God- 
less, 97; sees gravitation 
rather than God, in nature, 
103, 104; too attentive to 
material life, 110, iii, 118, 
119; has not lost sight of 
spiritual values, 115; a man 
of many inventions, 130, 
133; controlled by machin- 
ery, 138 i has no parience with 
the "lazy" Oriental, 148- 
50- 

Wilson, EVeMdent Woodrow, at 
the Peace Conference, 305, 
311,315,264; Mount Vernon 
address, 210; sends commis- 
sion to Syria, 3i6, 319 ». 

Work, essential, 149. 
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YouDf Turks, the, molntioo 
of, 351, 353; failure ot, 254- 
57; attitude of Europe to- 
nzd, 355, 356; original pur- 
poee of, 356; reverted to « 
ioiwer type, 357. 



ZiooiKn, a political probl em , 

365-68, 384; oppovtion to, ta 
PaJeMine, 370-73, 377, 378; 
practical difficulties, 376, 
377; whde Moelem wcrid 
oppotcd to, ate. 
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